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Hazard,  Geo.  Howard,  Genl.  R.  L.  Howard.  Sherman  S.  Jewett,  Greo.  Laverack,  Hon. 
Geo.  A.  Lewis,  Franklin  D.  Locke,  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letch  worth,  J.N.  Lamed,  £.  N.  Mo* 
Tius,  David  R.  Morse,  John  G.  Milburn,  Hon.  .Jas.  O.  Putnam,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Rich- 
mond, Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  Jewett  M.  Richmond,  Thos.  F.  Rochester,  M.D.,  Bronson  C. 
Rumsey,  Geo.  J.  Sicard,  Hon.  Jas.  Sweeney,  Hon.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  Hon.  £.  Carlton 
Sprague,  Ansley  Wilcox,  Jas.  P.  White,  John  L.  Williams. 

LADIES'  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

CAairman.— Mrs.  Thos.  F.  Roghbsteb. 

Secretary.— hln,  H.  M.  Kent. 

Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Allen,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Alward,  Mrs.  Judson  Andrews,  Mrs.  A.  Altman,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Brayley,  Mrs.  Charles  Cary,  Mrs.  Walter  Cary,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cutter,  Mrs.  Wm.  C. 
Cornw^ell.  Mrs.  Chas.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Townsend  Davis,  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Evans,  Mi*s.  M. 

B.  Folwell,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Fryer,  Miss  E.  H.  Gates,  Mrs.  John  C.  Graves,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Glenny,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Glenny,Mrs.  Geo.Gorham,  Mrs.  F.  M.  HoUister,  Mrs.  Harry  Ham- 
lin, Mrs.  Geo.  Howard,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hollister,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Howard,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  Henry  Kip,  Miss  Love,  Mrs.  Edward  Movius,  Mrs  John  G.  Milburn,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Mixer,  Mrs.  Wm.  Meadows,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Marshall,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Josiah 
Munro,  Mrs.  Rich.  K.  Noye,  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Porter,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Root,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Rumsey, 
Mrs.  S .  S.  Rogers,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Rumsey,  Mrs.  Geo.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Sicard,  Mrs.  E. 

C.  Sprague,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Sellstedt,  Mrs.  £.  G.  Spnulding,  Mrs.  Geo.  Truscott,  Mrs.  Jas. 
P.  White,  Mrs.  Gibson  T.  Williams,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Worthington,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Wright,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Wyckoff. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

Chairman.— noBBUT  Keatiko. 

Secretary  and  TVeonirer.— Nathaniel  Rochester. 

T.  G.  Avery,  L.  M.  Brock,  Stephen  M.  Clement,  William  C.  Com  well,  David  F.  Day, 
E.  T.  Evans,  Wm.  H.  Gratwick,  W.  H.  Glenny,  John  C.  Graves,  R.  R  Hefford,  Sher- 
man S.  Jewett,  A.  Langdon,  Josiah  Letchworth,  Chas.  D.  Marshall,  Richard  K.  Noye, 
Pascal  P.  Pratt,  Henry  A.  Richmond,  G.  B.  Rich,  Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  Chas.  A.  Sweet, 
S.  G.  Spaulding,  A.  P.  Wright,  A.  J.  Wright. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING. 

CAotrman.— William  E.    ostes. 

5ecretof^.— Robert  D.  Young. 

'  Henry  Chandler,  Edwin  Fleming,  E.H.Hutchinson,  L.  M.  Ken -on,  M.D.,  H.  M. 
Kent,  Prof.  Chas.  Linden,  AlfVed  Lyth,  Ottomar  Reinecke,  Frank  H.  Severance, 
Samuel  M.  Welch,  Frank  H.  Zesch. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RAILROADS. 

Cftofmum.— Jambs  Frazer  Gluok. 

^recrefary.— Dr.  Juuns  PoHUiAir. 

R.  B.  Adam,  D.  S.  Bennet,  W.  S.  Bissell,  Jamea  H.  Dot'mer,  Edward  W.  Eames, 
E.  T.  EyanB,  Chaa.  W.  Gtoodyear,  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.,  John  G.  MUbam,  Jonathan 
Scovllle,  T.  Guilford  Smith,  John  L.  Williams. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MAILS  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

Chairman.— JA8.  W.  Tilunqhabt. 

Seoretary.—JOKS  A.  Pfbrd. 

John  M.Bedford,  William  Flynn,  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  Fred.  K.  Mixer,  Harlow C. Palmer, 
O.  P.  Ramsdell,  Harvey  D.  Reynolds,  Geo.  P.  Sawyer,  Eagene  A.  Smith,  George  Usher, 
Herbert  U.  Williams,  Henry  M.  Watson. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ROOMS  AND  PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

Cftoirman.— Jas.  F.  Cbookbb. 

Secretary.—Trof.  D.  S.  Kbluoott. 

C.  B.  Armstrong,  Geo.  W.  Cutter,  M.D.,  Prof.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Prof.  E.  E.  Fish, 
J.  C.  Greene,  M.D.,  >H.  H.  Little,  Fred.  K.  Mixer,  Prof.  W.  H.  Pitt,  S.  V.  Parsons, 
Walter  T.  Wilson. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOTELS  AND  LODGINGS. 

Chairtnan.^ltVE  H.  SiaxH,  M.D. 

Secretary. —BvQEJUti  A.  Smith. 

W.  C.  Barret,  M.D.,  H.  A.  Birdsall,  M.D.,  Chas.  Gary,  M.D.,  Geo.  E.  Fell,  M.D., 
William  FrankUn,  Edward  P.  Harris,  Geo.  W.  Partridge,  Samuel  Scheu. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXCURSIONS. 

Chairman,— WiTA^iAM.  C.  Cobnwbll. 

Secretary.— Dr,  Juuus  Pohlman. 

W.  C.  Bryant,  Henry  Bull,  P.  P.  Beals,  Thomas  Gary,  Carl  T.  Chester,  M.  M.  Drake  , 
Frank  Fiske,  Henry  R.  Howland,  J.  D.  Hill,  M.D.,  J.  A.  HoUoway,   Chas.  O.  Rano, 
Chas.  B.  Wheeler,  Chas.  H.  Williams,  Geo.  L.  Williams,  G.  Reed  Wilson. 
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SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION." 


1 .     Committee  loith  power  to  elect  Members  and  Fellotos. 
Thb  Mbmbbbb  or  thb  Stavdwo  Committbb. 

2.     Committee  on  the  Begietration  of  Deaths,  Births,  and  Marriages, 

B.  Eluott  of  WaBhlngton,  |  Jomr  Colleit  of  Indianapolis, 

E.  T.  Cox  of  New  Harmony. 


8.    Committee  on  Stellar  Magnitudes. 


E.  C.  FiCKERiHO  of  Cambridge, 
8.  W.  BURNHAM  of  Cliicago, 
Asaph  Hall  of  Wasbiogton, 
WiLUAM  HABKNE88  Of  Waabiogton, 


E.  8.  HOLDBN  of  Berlceley, 
Simon  Nbwcomb  of  Wasbington, 
Ormond  STONBofUniT.  ofVa., 
C.  A.  YoUNO  of  Princeton. 


4.    Committee  on  International  Scientific  Congress. 


Smoir  Nbwcomb  of  Wasblngton, 
T.  Stbrry  Hunt  of  Montreal, 
G.  F.  Barkbb  of  Pbiladelpbia, 


J.  W.  PoWBLL  of  Washington, 
E.  C.  Pi(*K BRING  of  Cambridge, 
Ira  Bbmbbm  of  Baltimore, 


C.  8.  MnroT  of  Boston. 


6.     Committee  on  Indexing  Chemical  Literature. 


H.  Casrimoton  Bolton  of  Hartford, 
F.  W.  Clark  of  Wasbington, 
A.  B.  Leeds  of  Hoboken, 


A.  A.  JULIBN  of  New  York, 
J.  W.  Langlby  of  Ann  Arbor, 
S.  H.  ScuDDBR  of  Cambridge, 


C.  K.  Wead  of  Malone. 


6.    Committee  on  International  Congress  of  Geologists. 


Jambs  HALLof  Albanj, 
J.  W.  Dawson  of  Montreal, 
J.  S.  Newberry  of  New  York, 
T.  Stbrry  Hunt  of  Montreal, 
C.  H.  Hitchcock  of  Hanover, 
Baphael  Pumpelly  of  Newport, 
J.  P.  Lesley  of  Pbiladelphia, 


J.  W.  Powell  of  Washington, 
G.  H.  Cook  of  New  Brunswick, 
John  J.  Stevenson  of  New  York, 
E.  D.  Cope  of  Philadelphia, 
E.  A.  Smith  of  TuBcaloosa, 
Persifor  Frazer  of  Philadelphia, 
H.  S.  Williams  of  Ithaca, 


N.  H.  Wimchbll  of  Minneapolis. 


1  Committees  are  expected  to  present  their  reports  to  the  Standing  Committbb 
not  later  than  the  fourth  day  of  the  meeting.  Any  report  sent  to  the  Permanent  Seo- 
rbtary,  a  month  before  the  next  meeting,  will  be  put  in  type  previous  to  the  meeting. 
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7.    Committee  on  Anatomical  Nomenclature,  vHth  Special  reference  to 

the  Brain. 


HARRisoir  Allek  of  Philadelphia, 
H.  F.  ()8BORN  of  Garrisons, 


T.  B.  Stowbll  of  Cortland, 
B.  G.  Wilder  of  Ithaca, 


Fbakk  Baker  of  Washington. 

8.     Committee  to  present  to  the  Postmaster  General  the  importance  of  a 
change  in  the  postal  laios  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  Natural  History 

specimens  through  the  mails. 


S.  F.  Baird  of  Washington, 
L.  F.  Ward  of  Washington, 


Georob  Vasbt  of  Washington, 

J.  W.  CmcKERiNa,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 


9.     Committee  on  Physics  Teaching, 


T.  C.  MENDENHALii  of  Torro  Haute, 
W.  A.  Amthont  of  Ithaca, 


H.  S.  Carhart  of  Ann  Arbor, 
F.  H.  Smith  of  CharlottesyiUe, 


JOHK  Trowbridge  of  Cambridge. 

10.    Auditors. 
Hbnrt  Wheatland  of  Salom,  |        Thomas  Mbehan  of  Germantown. 


A.  A.  A.  8.  YOL.  XXXV. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN  THE  TEAB  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNOBED  AND  SETENTT-FOOR. 

AN    ACT 

To    IkCORPORATB     THB     ^^AxRUICAX     AsSOCIATIOX     VCtt    THB 

Adtakcemekt  or  Sciekck." 

Be  it  enacted  hjf  tk^  Senate  and  Hquu  of  B^nseniatives^  in  Otmend  Court 
astembledj  and  by  the  authority  of  the  mme^  asfoiUnet : 

Sectiox  I.  Joseph  Henry  of  WftsbiugtoD,  Benjamio  Pierce  of  Cun- 
bridgre,  James  D.  Daua  of  New  Haren,  Jamc9  Hall  of  Albany,  Alexis 
Cnswell  or  Providence,  Stephen  Alexander  of  Princeton,  Isaac  Lea  of 
Philadelpliia,  F.  A.  P.  Bsniard  of  New  York,  John  S.  Newberry  of  Clere- 
laud,  B.  A.  Goald  of  Cambridge,  T.  S terry  Hnnt  of  Boston,  Asa  Gray  of 
Cambri<1ge.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  of  LouisTille,  Joseph  Lorering  of  Cam* 
bridge  and  John  LeConte  of  Philadelphia,  their  associates,  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Association,  known  ns  the  '*  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,**  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  made 
a  corporation  by  the  name  of  tlie  **  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  purchasing, 
holding  and  conveying  real  and  personal  property,  which  it  now  Is,  or 
hereaTrer  may  be,  possessed  of,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and 
subject  to  the  restrictions,  duties  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  general 
taws  which  uuw  or  hereafter  may  be  in  force  and  applicable  to  such  cor- 
pora tionn. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  have  and  hold  by  purchase,  grant, 
gift  or  otljerwi8e,  real  estate  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  and  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thouHand  dollars. 

SEcnoN  3.  Any  two  of  the  corporators  above  named  are  hereby 
autliorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  corporation  in  the  month 
of  August  next  ensuing,  by  notice  thereof  **  by  mail,"  to  each  member  of 
tlie  said  Association. 

Section  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

House  op  RKPRESENTAriVKS,  March  10, 1874. 

Passed  to  be  enacted, 

JouN  £.  Sanford,  Speaker. 
In  Senate,  March  17,  1874. 

Pasjied  to  be  enacted,  March  19,  1874. 

Geo.  B.  Ix)RING,  President.  Approved, 

W.  B.  Wabububi?. 

Skcuetary's  Departmknt, 

Boston,  April  8,   1874. 

A  true  copy,  Attest: 

David  Puubifer, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(nil) 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  SCIENCE. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Objkcts. 

Articlb  1.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are,  by  periodical  and  mi- 
gratory meetings,  to  promote  iutercoarse  between  those  who  are  culti* 
vating  science  iu  different  parts  of  America,  to  give  a  stronger  and  more 
general  impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  research,  and 
to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased  facilities  and  a  wider 
asefulness. 

Mbmbbus,  Fellows,  Patrons  anjd  Honorary  Fellows. 

Art.  2.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Fellows,  Patrons, 
and  Honorary  Fellows. 

Art.  8.  Any  person  may  become  a  Member  of  the  Association  upon 
recommendation  in  writing  by  two  members  or  fellows,  and  election  by 
the  Standing  Committee. 

Art.  4.  Fellows  shall  be  elected  by  the  Standing  Committer  ftrom  such 
of  the  members  as  are  professionally  engaged  In  science,  or  have  by  their 
labors  aided  in  advancing  science.  The  election  of  fellows  shall  be  by 
ballot  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  at 
a  designated  meeting  of  the  Committee, 

Art.  5.  Any  person  paying  to  the  Association  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  classed  as  a  Patron,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  member  and  to  all  its  publications. 

Art.  6.  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Association,  not  exceeding  three  for 
each  section,  may  be  elected ;  the  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  and  approved  by  ballot  In  the  respective  sections  before 
election  by  ballot  In  General  Session.  Honorary  Fellows  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Fellows  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  fees  and  as- 
sessments, and  entitled  to  all  publications  of  the  Association  issued  after 
the  date  of  their  election. 

(xxlll) 
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Art.  7.  The  name  of  any  member  or  fellow  two  years  in  arrears  for 
annaal  dues  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Association,  provided  that 
two  notices  of  indebtedness,  at  an  Interval  of  at  least  three  months,  shall 
hare  been  given ;  and  no  such  person  shall  be  restored  until  he  has  paid 
his  arrearages  or  has  been  reelected.  The  Standing  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  exclude  from  the  Association  any  member  or  fellow,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  that  said  member  or  fellow  is  an  improper  person 
to  be  connected  with  the  Association,  or  has  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Committee  made  improper  use  of  his  membership  or  fellowship. 

Art.  8.  No  member  or  fellow  shall  take  part  in  the  organization  of,  or 
hold  office  in,  more  than  one  section  at  any  one  meeting. 

Officers. 

Art.  9.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  in 
General  Session  from  the  fellows,  and  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a 
Vice  President  from  each  section,  a  Permanent  Secretary,  a  General  Sec- 
retary, an  Assistant  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of 
each  Section ;  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  shall 
be  elected  at  each  meeting  for  the  following  one,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Permanent  Secretary,  shall  not  be  reSUgible  for 
the  next  two  meetings.  The  term  of  office  of  Permanent  Secretary  shall 
be  five  years. 

Art.  10.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  Vice  President 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  General  Sessions  of  the  Association  and  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Standing  Committee.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  give  an  address  at  a  General  Session  of  the  Association  at  the 
meeting  following  that  over  which  he  presided. 

Art.  1 1.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  the  chairmen  of  their  respective 
Sections,  and  of  their  Sectional  Committees,  and  it  shall  be  part  of  their 
duty  to  give  an  address,  each  before  his  own  section,  at  such  time  as  the 
Standing  Committee  shall  determine.  The  Vice  Presidents  may  appoint 
temporary  chairmen  to  preside  over  the  sessions  of  their  sections,  but 
shall  not  delegate  their  other  duties.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  have 
seniority  in  order  of  their  continuous  membership  in  the  Association. 

Art.  12.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  the  Secretaiy  of  all  General 
Sessions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  business  of 
these  sessions.    He  shall  receive  the  records  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
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Sections,  which,  after  examination,  he  shall  transmit  with  his  own  records 
to  the  Permanent  Secretary  within  two  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting.    He  shall  receive  proposals  for  membership  and  bring  them 
^^  before  the  Standing  Committee. 

Art.  13.  The  Assistant  General  Secretary  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Standing  Committee.  He  shall  give  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Section 
the  titles  of  papers  assigned  to  it  by  the  Standing  Committee. 

Art.  14.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Association  under  the  direction  of  the  Standing  Committee.  He  shall 
attend  to  all  business  not  specially  referred  to  committees  nor  otherwise 
constitutionally  provided  for.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  business 
that  he  has  transacted  for  the  Association,  and  make  annually  a  general 
report  for  publication  in  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings.  He  shall 
attend  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings, and  all  other  printing  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  shall 
issue  a  circular  of  information  to  members  and  fellows  at  least  three 

^  months  before  each  meeting,  and  shall,  in  connection  with  the  Local 

Committee,  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  provide  the  Secretaries  of  the  Association  with 
such  books  and  stationery  as  may  be  required  for  their  records  and  busi- 
ness, and  shall  provide  members  and  fellows  with  such  blank  forms  as 
may  be  required  for  facilitating  the  business  of  the  Association.  He  shall 
collect  all  assessments  and  admission  fees,  and  notify  members  and  fellows 
of  their  election,  and  of  any  arrearages.  He  shall  receive,  and  bring 
before  the  Standing  Committee,  the  titles  and  abstracts  of  papers  pro- 
posed to  be  read  before  the  Association.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association,  and  report  the  same  annually 
at  the  first  meetiT)f  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  shall  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  such  unexpended  Ainds  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  direct. 
He  shall  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  Association  all  books,  pamphlets 

'  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  allow  the  use  of  the 

same  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  orders  of  the 
Standing  Committee.  He  shall  receive  all  communications  addressed  to 
the  Association  during  the  interval  between  meetings,  and  properly  attend 
to  the  same.  He  shall  at  each  meeting  report  the  names  of  fellows  and 
members  who  have  died  since  the  preceding  meeting.  He  shall  be  allowed 
a  salary  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  may 
employ  one  or  more  clerks  at  such  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Standing  Committee. 
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Art.  15.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest  the  ftinds  receiyed  by  him  in  sach 
securities  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Standing;  Committee.  He  shall 
aijnually  present  to  the  Standing  Committee  an  account  of  the  Ainds  in 
his  charge.  No  expenditure  of  the  principal  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer shall  be  made  without  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
and  no  expenditure  of  the  income  received  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be 
made  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Art.  16.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Sections  shall  keep  the  records  of  their 
respective  sections,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  give  the  same, 
including  the  records  of  subsections,  to  the  General  Secretary.  They 
shall  also  be  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sectional  Committees.  The  Secre- 
taries shall  have  seniority  in  order  of  their  continuous  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Art.  17.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  President,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the  Standing  Committee  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  meeting.  Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice  President,  Perma- 
nent Secretary,  General  Secretary,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  filled  by  nomination  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  election 
by  ballot  in  General  Session.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  a 
Section  shall  be  filled  by  nomination  and  election  by  ballot  in  the  Section. 

Art.  18.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  past  Presidents, 
and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  last  meeting,  together  with  the  President, 
the  Vice  Presidents,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  the  General  Secretary,  the 
Assistant  General  Secretary,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sections,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  current  meeting,  with  the  addition  of  one  fellow  elected 
from  each  Section  by  ballot  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting.  The  members 
present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Committee,  provided  there 
are  at  least  five,  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transactloitof  business.  The 
Standing  Committee  shall  meet  on  the  day  preceding  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  and  arrange  the  programme  for  the  first  day  of  the 
sessions.  The  time  and  place  of  this  first  meeting  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary.  Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  regular  meet* 
ings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  in  the  committee  room  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  on  each  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  Special  meetings 
of  the  Committee  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President.  The 
Standing  Committee  shall  be  the  board  of  supervision  of  the  Association, 
and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Association  that  has  not  first 
been  referred  to,  or  originated  with,  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
shall  receive  and  assign  papers  to  the  respective  sections ;  examine  and, 
if  necessary,  exclude  papers ;  decide  which  papers,  discussions  and  other 
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proceedings  shall  be  publlslied,  and  have  the  general  direction  of  the 
publications  of  the  Association ;  manage  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  arrange  the  business  and  programmes  for  general  Sessions ;  sug- 
gest subjects  for  discussion,  investigation  or  reports ;  elect  members  and 
fellows;  and  receive  and  act  upon  all  invitations  extended  to  the  Associa- 
tion and  report  the  same  at  a  General  Session  of  the  Association.  The 
Standing  Committee  shall  receive  all  reports  of  Special  Committees  and 
decide  upon  them,  and  only  such  shall  be  read  In  General  Session  as  the 
Standing  Committee  shall  direct.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  appoint 
at  each  meeting  the  following  sub-committees  who  shall  act,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  whole  committee,  until  their  successors  are  appointed  at  the 
following  meeting:  1,  on  Papers  and  Reports;  2,  on  Members;  3,  on 
Fellows. 

Art.  19.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  one  member  or  fellow  elected  by  each  of  the  Sections.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 
and  nominate  the  general  officers  for  the  following  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  recommend  the 
time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting.  The  Vice  President  and  Secretary 
of  each  Section  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Nominating  Committee  by  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  the  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  three 
members  or  fellows  elected  by  the  Section. 

Mkbtikgs. 

Art.  20.  The  Association  shall  hold  a  public  meeting  annually,  for  one 
week  or  longer,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  vote  of 
the  Association,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  each  meeting  shall 
be  made  by  the  Local  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary and  such  other  persons  as  the  Standing  Committee  may  designate. 

Art.  21.  a  General  Session  shall  be  held  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  first 

« 

day  of  the  meeting,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Standing  Committee 

may  direct. 

Sections  and  Subsbctions. 

Art.  22.  The  Association  shall  >)•  divided  Into  Sections,  namely: — 
A,  jMathematics  and  Astronomy;  B,  Physics;  C,  Chemistry  including  its 
application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts;  D,  Mechanical  Science  and  Engi- 
neering; E,  Geology  and  Geography;  F,  Biology;  [G,  united  to  section  F]  ; 
A,  Anthropology;  I,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  The  Standing  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  consolidate  any  two  or  more  Sections  tem- 
porarily, and  such  consolidated  Sections  shall  be  presided  over  by  the 
senior  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Sections  comprising  it. 
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Art.  23.  Immediately  on  the  orgaDization  of  a  Section  there  shall  be 
three  fellows  elected  by  ballot  after  open  nomination,  who,  with  the  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  shall  form  its  Sectional  Committee.  The  Sec- 
tional Committees  shall  have  power  to  All  vacancies  in  their  own  numbers. 
Meetings  of  the  Sections  shall  not  be  held  at  the  same  time  with  a  General 
Session. 

Art.  24.  The  Sectional  Committee  of  any  Section  may  at  its  pleasure 
form  one  or  more  temporary  Subsections ,  and  may  designate  the  oflScers 
thereof.  The  Secretary  of  a  Subsection  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  meel^lug, 
transmit  his  records  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Section. 

Art.  25.  A  paper  shall  not  be  read  in  any  Section  or  Subsection  nntll 
it  has  been  received  from  the  Standing  Committee  and  placed  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  day  by  the  Sectional  Committee. 

Sectional  Committers. 

Art.  26.  The  Sectional  Committees  shall  arrange  and  direct  the  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  Sections.  They  shall  prepare  the  dally  pro- 
grammes and  give  them  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  printing  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable.  No  titles  of  papers  shall  be  entered  on  the 
daily  programmes  except  such  as  have  passed  the  Standing  Committee. 
No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  programme  for  the  day  in  a  Section  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Sectional  Committee.  The  Sectional  Committees 
may  refuse  to  place  the  title  of  any  paper  on  the  programme;  but  every 
such  title,  with  the  abstract  of  the  paper  or  the  paper  itself,  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  Standing  Committee  with  the  reasons  why  it  was  refused. 

Art.  27.  The  Sectional  Committees  shall  examine  all  papers  and  ab- 
stracts referred  to  the  sections,  and  they  shall  not  place  on  the  programme 
any  paper  Inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Association;  and  to  this 
end  they  have  power  to  call  for  any  paper,  the  character  of  which  may  not 
be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  abstract  submitted. 

Papers  and  Communications. 

Art.  28.  All  members  and  fellows  must  forward  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  as  early  as  possible,  and  when  practicable  before  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Association,  full  titles  of  all  the  papers  which  they  propose  to 
present  during  the  meeting,  with  a  statement  of  the  time  that  each  will 
occupy  in  delivery,  and  also  such  abstracts  of  their  contents  as  will  give 
a  general  Idea  of  their  nature ;  and  no  title  shall  be  referred  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  to  the  Sectional  Committee  until  an  abstract  of  the  paper 
or  the  paper  itself  has  been  received. 

Art.  2d.  If  the  author  of  any  paper  be  not  ready  at  the  time  assigned, 
the  title  may  be  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
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Art.  30.  Whenever  practicable,  the  proceedings  and  discussions  at 
General  Sessions,  Sections  and  Subsections  shall  be  reported  by  profes- 
sional reporters,  but  such  reports  shall  not  appear  in  print  as  the  official 
reports  of  the  Association  unless  revised  by  the  Secretaries. 

PuiNTKD  Proceedings. 

Art.  31.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  have  the  Proceedings  of  each 
meeting  printed  in  an  octavo  volume  as  soon  after  the  meeting  as  possible, 
beginning  one  mouth  after  adjournment.  Authors  must  prepare  their 
papers  or  abstracts  ready  for  the  press,  and  these  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Sections  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  meeting, 
otherwise  only  the  titles  will  appear  In  the  printed  volume.  The  Standing 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  order  the  printing  of  any  paper  by  abstract 
or  title  only.  Whenever  practicable,  proofs  shall  be  forwarded  to  authors 
for  revision.  If  any  additions  or  substantial  alterations  are  made  by  the 
author  of  a  paper  after  its  submission  to  the  Secretary,  the  same  shall  be 
distinctly  indicated.  Illustrations  must  be  provided  for  by  the  authors  of 
the  papers,  or  by  a  special  appropriation  from  the  Standing  Committee. 
Immediately  on  publication  of  the  volume,  a  copy  shall  be  forwarded  to 
every  member  and  fellow  of  the  Association  who  shall  have  paid  the  as- 
sessment for  the  meeting  to  which  it  relates,  and  it  shall  also  be  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Permanent  Secretary  at  such  price  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Standing  Committee.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  also  desig- 
nate the  institutions  to  which  copies  shall  be  distributed. 

Local  Committee. 

Art.  32.  The  Local  Committee  shall  consist  of  persons  interested  in 
the  objects  of  the  Association  and  residing  at  or  near  the  place  of  the 
proposed  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  the  Local  Committee,  assisted  by 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  will  make  all  essential  arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  and  issue  a  circular  giving  necessary  particulars,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  meeting. 

Library  of  the  Association. 
Art.  33.  All  books  and  pamphlets  received  by  the  Association  shall  be 
in  the  charge  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  who  shall  have  a  list  of  the 
same  printed  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  any  member  or  fellow  on  appli- 
cation. Members  and  fellows  who  have  paid  their  assessments  in  full 
shall  be  allowed  to  call  for  books  and  pamphlets,  which  shall  be  delivered 
to  them  at  their  expense,  on  their  giving  a  receipt  agreeing  to  make  good 
any  loss  or  damage  and  to  return  the  same  free  of  expense  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  specified  in  the  receipt  given.    All  books  and  pamphlets 
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in  circui&tiov  must  be  retnmficl  ax.eacii  meeting,  ^at  mart  Haai  five  boots, 
iikcludiMg  volunMb.  partfr  of  volnmeb,  am)  puiiphl«!i&.  oball  be  belli  at  one 
tkUMi  by  aov  member  or  fellow.  Any  book  mav  be  withbeld  from  ctrca- 
iaUoii  by  onkrr  of  tbe  Bamdioe:  OommttiAse. 

AxmiemoK  Pee  Aia>  AflBaaaacKTb. 

Aki.  M.  The  admitMiou  fee  for  memtoen^  sliaK  be  five  dollarF  hi  add}- 
tioii  u>  tae  auDual  aiteMMMiment.  <.»u  Uie  eiecuou  of  am*  member  a»  aleliow 
ail  additioca]  fee  of  twp  dollaiiF  sUali  be  paid. 

Ak  I.  Ijv.    Xlie  aunual  aBseBBmeiit  fur  memtterB  and  fellowv  sfaaL  be  three 

Aki  .  'M^.  Any  member  or  feliow  wbo  tshidi  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  the  AtktfOciutiou.  at  aur  one  time,  sbal!  liecome  a  Life  Member  and  as 
Midi  ijiiaii  (AT  e^euipi  Irum  aL  furtber  ae^setismeui^.  and  iiball  be  entiUed 
to  lu*:  yrij<MM:i\iiij^b  vT  tue  Ahsociation.  AL  money  Uinf-  received  «»liall  be 
iu\*sHii:C  ah  &  perujaueut  fund,  tbt  income  of  i^Lich  fibull  be  xttneA  only  to 
aa.>ii5i  Hi  o'*ij^iiiuI  re^teaffjl..  uiiit:fifr  oiiienK'ifie  ciirertec  by  nnauimottfr  rote 
ut  I  J**'  biaiiUiij^  Cotiiiuiiiee. 

Aki  .  <^7.  Ai  udiiiibAiou  feec^  and  aBe»ef)*<nieiiis  must  be  paid  to  tbe  Fer> 
Uiixutiux  6ecieiun ,  wiiu  bliuL  give  ]»roj»er  rectl]»tt  lor  iiie  same. 

Acc<.»ryT«v. 
Ai<f .  <>fc.     'J'iie  ucf.ouiit*'  of  the  PeruiiineBt  Secretary  anc  of  tbe  Tneas- 
uier  tiii'dU  oe  auuiu-o  bunuul-y.  by  Aii-^it:»rt  flj>pc».i.tec  bj  ibe  Standing 

/ 'UJ  *\'Il'.'Nb    OJ    THE    C<.*N*«TnTTJOX. 

Ai'i.  Jii'.  >.o  ptt»'l  of  ttiit  C'.n^^".i:l'tl'w>IJ  hiiLl.  l>e  aiiiei«dt*v!!  or  annulled, 
wr.]joui  lit*  iAtu*:v*H'U*A.  of  ti:»>*t-f'.»ur:ijft«  of  iL-e  mtn/ter*'  aiid  U-Ijows 
i/ttf>t.ii^  iii  0»-ii<'*a    ^»••^Mvl^  tt*>.'r  Lotice  giveD  at  a  GeDtTJiJ  Sr*»^ic)n  of  a 
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(29).    1881.  A 
Pulsifer,  Wm.  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^26).     1879.  A  H 
Putnam,  F.  W.,    Curator  Peabody  Mui»eum  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology,  Cambridge,    Mass.    (Address  as  Permanent  Secretary 

A.  A.  A.  S.,  Salem,  Mass;.  (10).    1874.  H 

Qulncy,  Edmund,  88  Clinton  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (11).    1874. 

Baucb,  Dr.  John  H.,  Chicago,  Dl.  (II).     1875. 

Raymond,  Rossiter  W.,  17  Burltn?  Slip,  New  York,  X.T.  (15).  1875.  E  I 

Bedfield,  J.  H.,  care  A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     1874.   F 

Seed,  E.  Baynes,  London,  Ontario,  Can.  ^27).     1^82. 

Rees,  Prof.  John  K.,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (26;.     1878.  A 

EB 
Remsen,  Prof.  Ira,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (22).     1875.  C 
Rice,  John  M.,  U.  S.  Xaval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.    (25;.     1%^1.  A  D 
Rice.  Prof.  Wm.  North,  Wesley  an  Unit'ersity,  Middletown,  Conn.  (18). 

1874.  E  F 
Richards,  Prof.  Charles  B.,  43  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (33).  IHfio.  D 
Richards,  Edgar,  Dep't  of  Asric.  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).    18^«.  C 
Richards,  Prof.  Robert  H.,  Ma.«s.  Inst.  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.  (22,.  1%75.  D 
Richards,  Mrs.  Robert  H.,  Prof.  3Iass.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Boston,  Moso.  (23). 

1878.  C 
Richardson,  Clifford.  Dep't  of  Affric,  Wa*»hinjrton,  D.  C.  ^Z^)).     1%*4.  C 
Ricketts,  Pierre  de  Peyster,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Mines,  Colainbia  College, 

New  York,  N.  Y.    (2«,.     1-hO.  C  D  E 
RULKT.  Prof.  C.  V.,  U-  S.  Entrimologist,  17<X)  13th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (17).     1S74.  F  H  I 
Ritchie,  E-  S.,  87  Franklin  St.,  Bo«»ton.  Mass.  (10;.     1877.  B 
Roberts.  Prof.  Uaac  P.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  '33,.    I-j-jS.  I 
RobinM>n,  Prof.  S.  W..  Univ.  of  <>hio.  Columbus.  Ohio  '30;.  18^3.  DBA 
Rockwell,  Gen.  Alfred  P.,  3  Fairfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  no,,     l^^X.  E 
Rockwell,  Chas.  H..  B^*x  21*3.  Tarrriown.  N.  Y.  ^^28^.     18«3.  A  D 
Rockwoodf  Prof.  Charles  G.,  jr..  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

(20).     1874.  A  E  B  D 
Rogers,  Fairman,  202  We:it  Rittenhoase  Square,  PLiladelphia,  Pa.  (11;. 

1874. 
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Bogere,  Prof.  W.  A.,  Colby  UniT.,  Watervllle,  Me.  (16).    1875.  A  B  D 
RomiDger,  Dr.  Carl,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (21).     1879.  S 
Rood,  Prof.  O.  N.,  Colombia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (U).     1875.  B 
Rosenspitz,  Dr.  Alexander,  Rabbi,  Lock  Box  688,  Jacksonyllle.  Pla.  (26). 

1883.  P  B  H 
Ross,  Waldo  O.,  189  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     1882. 
Rowland,  Prof.  Henry  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (29).     1880. 
Rankle,  Prof.  J.  D.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.  (2).    1875.  A  D 
Rutherford,  Lewis  M.,  175  Second  Aye.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (13).    1875. 

Sadtler,  Prof.  Saml  P.,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (22).    1875.  C 
Safford,  Dr.  James M.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (6).     1875.   E  C  F 
Salmon,  Daniel  E.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).    1885.  F 
Sampson,  Commander  W.  T.,  U.  S.  N.,  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I. 

(25).  1881.  B  A 
Sanborn,  Jeremiah  Wilson,  Agric.  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo.  (31).  1886. 
Sanborn,  Rev.  John  W.,  Albion,  N.  Y.  (33).   188G.  H 
Saunders,  William,  London,  Ontario,  Canada  (17).     1874.  F 
Schaeberle,  J.  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34).     1880. 

Schanck,  Prof.  J.  Still  well,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  (4).     1882.  O  B  H 
Schott,  Charles  A.,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (8).     1874.  A 
Schweitzer,  Prof.  Paul,  State  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  (24). 

1877.  C  B 
ScuDDKR,  SamuklH.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (13).     1874.  F 
Seaman,  W.  H.,  Mlcroscopist,  1424  11th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(23).     1874.  C  F 
Sedgwick,  Prof.  Wm.  T.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  (33). 

1886.  F 
See,  Horace,  1230  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (34).    1886.  D 
Seller,  Carl,  M.D.,  1346  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).     1882.    F  B 
Sewall,  Prof.  Henry,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   (34).     1886.  F 
Sharpies,  Stephen  P.,  13  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     1884.    C 
Sheafer,  P.  W.,  Potts ville.  Pa.  (4).     1879.  E 
Sias,  Solomon,  M.D.,  Schoharie,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  (10).    1874. 
Sigsbee,   Clias.  D.,  Comd'r  U.  S.  N.,  care  of  NavyDep*t,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (28).     1882.  D  £ 
SiU,  Hon.  Ellsha  N.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  (6).     1874. 
Siiliman,  Prof.  Justus  M.,  Lafayette  Coll.,  £aston,  Pa.  (19).  1874.  D  E 
Skinner,  Joseph  J.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (23).     1880.  B 
Smiley,  Charles  W.,  U.   S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  (28). 

1883.   I 
Smith,  Prof.  Charles  J.,  35  Adelbert  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio  (32).     1885. 
Smith,  Edwin,  Ass*t  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(30).     1882.  A  B 
Smith,  Prof.  Eugene  A.,  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  (20). 

1677.  E  C 
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Smith,  Prof.  Francis  H.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Ya. 

(26).  1880.  B  A 
Smith,  John  B.,  National  Moseum,  Washington,  D.  C.  (32).     1884.  F 
Smith,  Qcintius  C,  M.D.,  No.  704  Congreits  Are.,  Aastin,  Texas  (26). 
"^  1881.  F 

Smitb,  Prof.  S.  I.,  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (18).     1875.    F 
Smock,  Prof.  John  Conover,  New  York  State  Moseum,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (23). 

1879.    S 
Snow,  Prof.  F.  II.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (29).     1881.  F  E 
Snyder,  Prof.  Monroe  B.,  High  School  Observatory,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (24). 

1882.  AB 
Soule,  K.  M  ,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.  (33).     1886.  D 
Spalding,  Yolney  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   (34).     1886.  F. 
Spencer,  Prof.  J.  William,  Univen»iiy  of  Miiisonri,  Colombia,  Mo.  (28). 

18«2.  £ 
Springer,  Dr.  Alfred,  Box  579,  Cincinnati,  Oliio  (24).     1880.  O 
Stalio,  J.  B.,  Masonic  Temple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30;.     1882. 
Stearns,  R.  £.  C,  care  Smitlisonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  (18). 

1874.  F 
Steiner,  Dr.  Lewis  H.,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Md.  (7). 
>y_  1874.  I 

Stephkns,  W.  Hudson,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  (18).     1874.  E  H 

Sleml>erg,  George  M.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Johns  llopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore, 

Md.  (24).     1880.  F 
Stevens,  W.  LeConte,  170  Jondemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (29).     1882.  B 

AC 
Stevenson,  James,  Ass't  Ethnologist,  Washington,  D.  C.  (29).  1885.  H 
Stockwell,  John  N.,  IOCS  Case  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (18).     1875.  A 
Stone,  George  U.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  (29).     1882.  S  F 
Stone,  Mrs.  Leander,  3417  Indiana  Aveuue,  Chicago,  111.  (22).  1874.  F  E 
Stone,  Ormoud,  Director  Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  University  of 

Virginia,  Va.  (24).     1876.  A 
Storrs,  Henry  E.,  Jacksonville,  III.  (20).     1874.  CE 
Story,  Wm.  £.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (29).     1881.  A 
Stowell,  Prof.^.  B.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  (28).     1885.  F 
Stringham,  Prof.  Irving,  Univ.  of  Cal,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (33).     1885.  A 
Stuart,  Prof.  A.  P.  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (21).     1874.  C 
'  Stortevant,  E.  Lewis,  M-D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (29).     1882.  F 

Swift,  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (29).    1882.  A 

Tainter,  Somner,  2020  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (29).  1881.  B  D  A 
Taylor,  Thos.,  M.D.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C  (29).  1885.  F  C 
Taylor,  William  B.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,   D.  C.  (29). 

1881.  B  A 
Thomas,  Benj.  F.,  Ph.D.,  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (29).    1882.  B  A 
Thomson,  Wm.,  M.D.,  1426  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).     1885.  B 
Tharston,  Prof.  B.  H.,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Univer&ity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

(23).  1875.  D 
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Todd,  Prof.  DaTld  P.,  Birector  Lawrence  Obserratorf,  Amherst  College, 

Amherst,  Mass.  (27).     1881.  A  B  D 
Todd,  Prof.  James  E.,  Tabor,  Fremont  Co.,  Iowa  (22).    1886.  E  F 
Townsbend,  Prof.  N.  S.,  Ohio  State  CnW.,  ColDmbns,  Ohio  (17).  1881. F  H 
Tracjr,  Sam'l  M.,  Colombia,  Boone  Co.,  Mo.  (27).     1881.  F 
Tremble/,  J.  B.,  M.D.,  952  8tb  St.,   Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,   CaL  (17). 

1880.   BF 
Trowbridge,  Prof.  John,  Hanrard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    (25). 

1870.   B 
Trowbridge,  Prof.  W.  P.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (10).     1874.  D 
Trombull,  Dr.  J.  Hammond,  Hartford,  Conn.  (29).     1^82.  H 
Tattle,  Prof.  All>ert  H.,  State  University,  Colnmbos,  Ohio  (17).     1874.  F 

Uhler,  Philip  R.,  218  W.  Hoffman  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (19).     1874.  F  E 
Underwood,  Prof.  Locien  M.,  214  East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (33). 

1885.  F 
Upham,  Warren,  21  Newbnry  St.,  Somerville,  Mass.  (25).     1880.  £ 
Upton,  Winslow,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (29).     1885.  A 

Van  der  Weyde,  P.  H.,  M.D.,  Box  3619,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y.  (17).     1874.    B 
Van  Dyck,  Prof.  Francis  Cuyler,  New  Brunswick:,  N.  J.  (28).     1882.  B  C  F 
Van  Vleclt,  Prof.  John  M.,  Middletowu,  Conn.  (23).    1875.  A 
Very,  Samuel  W.,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I. 

(28).    1886.  A  B 
Vogdes,  A.  W.,  1st  Lt.  6th  Arfy  U.  S.  A.,  The   Military  Service  lust.. 

Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.  (32).  1885.  E  F 

Wachsmuth,  Cliarles,  111  Marietta  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa  (30).  1884.  E  F 
WadHwortli,  M.  Edward,  Ph.D.,  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.  (23). 

1874.    E 
Walcott,  Charles  D.,  Nat*l  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  (25).     1882.  E  F 
Waldo,  Leonard,  S.D.,  Yale  College  Observatory,  New  Haven,  Conu.  (28). 

1880.  A 
Walker,  J.  R.,  D.D.S.,  Bay  Saint  Louis,  Hancock  Co.,  Miss.  (19).     1874. 

EFHD  B 
Wallace,  Wm.,  Aiisonia,  Conn.  (28).     1882. 
Waller,  E.,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.   (23). 

1874. 
Walling,  H.F.,  98 Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (10).  1874.   EDAB 
Walmsley,  W.  H.,  1016  Chestnut  St.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  (^28).     1883.  F 
Ward,  Prof.  Henry  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (13).     1875.    F  £  H 
Ward,  Lester  F.,   U.    S.    Geological  Survey,  Washington,  1).  C.     (26). 

1879.  E  P 
Ward,  Dr.  R.  H.,  63  Fourth  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (17).     1874.  F 
Warder,  Prof.  Robert  B.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  (19).     1881.  C  B 
Wakneh,  Jamks  D.,  199  Baltic  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (18).     1874.  A  B 
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Warren,  Cyrus  M.,  Brookline,  Mass.  (29).     1882.  C 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph  W.,  107  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (81).     1886.    F 

Warren,  Prof.  S.  Edward,  Newton,  Mass.  (17).   1875.  A-I 

Walson,  Sereno,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (22).     1875.  P 

Watson,  Prof.  Wm.,  107  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (12).  1884.   A 

Wead,  Prof.  Charles  K.,  Malone,  N.  Y.    (23).     1880.  B 

Webb,  Prof.  J.  Burkitt,  Stevens  Inst.,  Hoboken,N.  J.  (31).    1883.  DBA 

Webster,  Prof.  N.  B.,  Principal  Webster  lust.,  Norfolk,  Va.  (7).     1874.  B 

C  £ 
Wells,  Daniel  H.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (18V     1876.  A  I 
Westcott,  O.  S.,  Maywood,  Cook  Co.,  111.  (21).     1874.  H  F  A 
Wheatland,  Dr.  Henry,  President  Eiisex  Inst.,  Snlem,  Mass.  (1).     1874. 
Wheeler,  Prof.  C.  Gilbert,  81  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.  (18).     1883.  C  B 
Wheeler,  Orlando  B.,  1415  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (24).    1882. 

A  D 
Wheildon,  W.  W.,  Box  229,  Concord,  Mass.  (13).     1874.  B  £ 
Whitaker,  Chunnlng,  Box  624,  Lowell,  Mass.   (29).     1886. 
White,  Prof.  C.  A.,  Le  Droit  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  (17).     1875.  £  F 
White,  Prof.  H.  C,  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  (29).     1885.  O 
White,  Prof.  I.  C,  Univ.  of  W.'  Va.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  (25).     1882.  £ 
Whitfield,  R.  P.,  American  Museum  Natural  History,  77th  St.  &  8tlr  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y.  (18).     1874.    £  F  H 
Whiting,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (31).     1883. 

B  A 
Whitman,  Prof.  Frank  P.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  lust.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (33). 

1885. 
Wilber,  G.  M.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  (19).     1874.  F  H 
Wilder,  Prof.  Burt  G.,  Cornell  University,  Ithuca,  N.  Y.  (22).     1876.  F 
Wiley,  Prof.  Harvey  W.,  Dep't  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.C.  (21).  1874.  C 
Williams,  Charles  IL,  M.D.,  15  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Ma:js.  (22).    1874. 
Williams,  Geo.  Huntington,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (33). 

1886.  £ 
Williams,  Henry  Shaler,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (18).     1882.  £  F 
Williams,  Prof.  Henry  W.,  15  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (11).     1874.  H 

F 
Williams,  Prof.  S.  G.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (33).     1885.  £ 
Wilson,    Prof.    Daniel,    President    University   College,    117   Bloor  St., 

Toronto,  Canada  (25).     1876.  H  £ 
Wilson,  H.  C,  Cinciuuatt  Observatory,  Mt.  Lookout,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio 

(30).     1885.  A 
Wilson,  Joseph  M.,  435  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).  1886.   D 
Winchell,  Prof.  Alex.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (3).     1875.   £ 
Wiuchell,  Prof.  N.  H.,  Univ.  of  Mmuesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (19).  1874. 

£  H 
Winlock,  Wm.  C,  U.  S.  N.  Observ.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33).  18  >5.  A  B 
Woerd,  Chas.  V.,  Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.  (29).     1881.  D  A 
Wood,  Prof.  De  Volson,  Hobokeu,  N.  J.  (29).     1881. 
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Woodbury,  C.  J.  H.,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).    1884.  D 
Woodward,  Prof.  Calvin  M.,   1761  Missouri  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (82). 

1884.  DAI 

Woodward,  R.  S.,  care  of  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  (83). 

1885.  A  B  D 

Wormley,  T.  G.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (20).    1878. 
Worthen,  A.  H.,  Springfield,  111.  (6).     1874.  E 

Wright,  Prof.  Albert  A.,  Oberlin  CoUege,  Oberlln,  Ohio  (24).    1880.  E  F 
Wright,  Prof.  Arthur  W.,  Yale  Coll.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  (14).    1874.  A  B 
Wright,  Rev.  Geo.  F.,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (29).     1882.   E 
Wiirlele,  Rev.  Louis  C,  Acton  Vale,  Province  of  Quebec,   Can.  (11). 

1875.  E 
Wyckoff,  Wm.  C,  44  Howard  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (20).     1874. 
Wylle,  Prof.  Theoph.  A.,  Indiana  Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (20).  1874. 

Yonmans,  Prof.  Edward  L.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (6).    1874. 
Young,  A.  V.  E.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  Evanston,  111.   (33).     1886.  C  B 
Young,  C.  A.,  Prof,  of  Astronomy,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
N.  J.    (18).     1874.  A  B  D 

Zcn^ayer,  Joseph,  147  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).     1882.  F 

[631  Fellows.] 
Dec.  31, 1886.  Total  number  or  Members  of  the  Association,  1886. 
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[Information  respecCinff  omissions  in  this  list,  and  ttie  date  of  birth  and  of  decease 
of  any  of  the  former  members,  is  requested  by  the  Permanent  Secretary.] 

Abbe,  George  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (28).    Died  Sept.  25,  1879. 

Abert,  J.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Born  in  1785.    Died  January  27, 

1863. 
Adams,  C.  B.,  Amherst,  Mass.  (1).    Bom  January  11,  1814.    Died  Jan'y 

19,  1858. 
Adams,  Edwin  F.,  Charlestown,  Mass.  (18). 
Adams,  Samuel,  Jacksonville,  111.  (18).    Bom  Dec.  19,  1806.    Died  April 

29,  1877. 
Agassiz,  Louis,  Cambridge,  Mass.   (1).    Bora  May  28,  1807.    Died  Dec. 

14,  1878. 
Alnsworth,  J.  G.,  Barry,  Mass.    (14).  «, 

Alexander,  Stephen,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (1).   Born  Sept.  1,  1806.  Died  June 

25,  1883. 
Allen,  Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).    Died  April  8, 1882. 
Allen,  Zachariah,  Providence,  R.  L  (1).    Died  March  17,  1882. 
AUston,  B.  F.  W.,  Georgetown,  S.  C.  (8).    Bom  April  21,  1801.    Died 

April  7,  1864. 
Alvord,  Benjamin,  Washington,  D.  C.  (17).    Died  Oct.  16,  1884,  at   the 

age  of  71. 
Ames,  M.  P.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (1).    Born  in  1803.    Died  April  28, 1847. 
Andrews,  Ebenezer  B.,  Lancaster,  Ohio  (7).  Died  Aug.  21,  1880,  aged  59. 
Anthony,  Charles  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).    Died  in  1874. 
Appleton,  Nathan,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Oct.  6,  1779.    Died  July  14, 

1861. 
Armstrong,  John  W.,  Fredonla,  N.  Y.  (24). 
Atwater,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).    Born  Aug.  8, 1812.    Died  April  11, 

1878. 
Aufrecht,  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30). 

Bache,  Alexander  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Bom  July  19,  1806.    Died 

Feb.  17,  1867. 
Bache,  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Born  Oct.  25,  1792.    Died  March 

19,  1864. 
Bailey,  Jacob  W.,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  (1).     Born  April  29,  1811.     Died 

Feb.  26,  1857. 
Bardwell,  F.  W.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (18).    Died  in  1878. 
Barnard,  John  G.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (14).    Died  May  14,  1882. 
Barrett,  Moses,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (21).    Died  in  1873. 
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Barry,  Redmond,  Melbourne,  Aastralla  (25). 

Bassuett,   Thomas,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  (8).    Died  Feb.  16, 1886,  aged  79 

years. 
Beck,  C.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1). 
Beck,  Lewis  C,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1).     Born  Oct.  4,  1798.    Died  "* 

April  21,  1853. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1).    Bom  Aug.  11, 1791.    Died  Nov.  19, 

1855. 
Beckwith,  Henry  C,  Coleman's  Station,  N.  Y.  (29).    Died  July  12,  1885. 
Belfrage,  G.  W.,  Clifton,  Texas  (29).    Died  Dec.  7,  1882. 
Belt,  Thomas,  London,  Eng.  (27).    Died  Sept.  8,  1878. 
Benedict,  George  W.,  Burlington,  Vt.  (16).    Born  Jan.  11,  1796.    Died  in 

1871. 
Bicknell,  Edwin,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).    Bom  in  1830.    Died  March  19, 1877. 
Blnney,  Amos,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).     Born  Oct.  18,  1803.     Died  Feb.  1, 

1847. 
Blnney,  John,  Boston,  Mass.  (3). 
Blackie,  Geo.  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (26). 

Blair,  Henry  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  (26).     Died  Dec.  16,  1884. 
Blake,  Ell  Whituey,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Died  Aug.  18,  1886,  aged 

91  years. 
Blake,  Homer  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (28).    Bom  Feb.  1,  1822.  ^ 

Blandlng,  William, ,  R.  L  (I). 

Blatchford,  Thomas  W.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (6). 

Blatchley,  Miss  S.  L.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (19).    Died  March  13,  1873. 
Boadle,  John,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.  (20).    Born  in  1805.     Died  in  July,  1878. 
Bomford,  George,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Born  1780.    Died  March  26, 

1848. 
Bowron,  James,  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.  (26).    Died  In  Dec,  1877. 
Bradley,  Leverette,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (15).    Died  in  1876. 
Bralthwalte,  Jos.,  Chambly,  C.  W.  (11). 

Briggs,  Albert  D.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (13).     Died  Feb.  20,  1881. 
Briggs,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (29).    Born  May  18,  1822.    Died  July 

24,  1882. 
Brigham,  Charles  H.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (17).    Bora  July  27,  1820,    Died 

in  Jan.,  1879. 
Brown,  Andrew,  Natchez,  Miss.  (1). 

Brown,  Horace,  Salem,  Mass.  (27).    Died  In  July,  1883.  ^ 

Bull,  John,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31).    Born  Aug.  1,  1819.    Died  June  9, 

1884. 
Bnrbank,  L.  S.,  Woburn,  Mass.    (18). 

Burke,  Joseph  Chester,  Middletown,  Conn.  (29).    Died  in  1886. 
Burnap,  G.  W.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (12).    Born  Nov.  80,  1802.    Died  Sept. 

8,  1859. 
Burnett,  Waldo  I.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Died  July  1,  1854,  aged  27. 
Butler,  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  (10).    Born  Aug.  22,  1806.    Died 

June  8,  1878. 
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Calras,  F.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (27).    Died  In  1879. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Mary  H-,  Crawfordsvllle,  lad.  (22).    Died  Feb.  27,  1882. 

Carpenter,  Thornton,  Camden,  S.  C.  (7). 

Carpenter,  William  M.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (1). 

Case,  Leonard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (15).    Born  June  27,  1820.    Died  Jan.  5, 

1880. 
Case,  William,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (6). 
Caswell,  Alexis,  Providence,  B.  I.  (2).    Born  Jan.  29, 1799.    Died  Jan.  8» 

1877. 
Chadbonrne,  Paul  Ansel,  Amherst,  Mass.  (10).   Bom  Oct.  21,  1823.    Died 

Feb.  23,  1883. 
Chapman,  N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).  Born  May  28, 1780.    Died  July  1, 1853. 
Chase,  Stephen,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (2).   Born  In  1813.   Died  Aug.  6,  1851. 
Chauvenet,  William,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1).    Born  May  24,  1819.    Died  Dec. 

'    18,  1870. 
Cheesman,  Louis  M.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (32).  Died  In  Jan.  1885,  aged  27  yrs. 
Cheney,  Miss  Margaret  S.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (29).     Died  In  1882. 
Clapp,  Asahel,  New  Albany,  lud.  (1).    Born  06t.  5,  1792.    Died  Dec.  15, 

1862. 
Clark,  Henry  James,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (18).    Died  July  1,  1878,  aged  47. 
Clark,  Joseph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (5). 
Clarke,  A.  B.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  (13). 
Cleaveland,  C.  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (9). 
Cleveland,  A.  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2). 

Coffin,  James  H.,  Easton,  Pa.  (1).    Born  Sept.  6,  1806.  Died  Feb.  6,  1873. 
Cole,  Thomas,  Salem,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Dec.  24, 1779.    Died  June  24,  1852. 
Coleman,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass.  (1). 
Collins,  Frederick,  Washington,  D.  C.  (28).    Born  Dec.  5,  1842.    Died 

Oct.  27,  1881. 
Conrad,  Timothy  Abbott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Born  in  August,  1803. 

Died  August  9,  1877. 
Cooke,  Caleb,  Salem,  Mass.  (18).    Born  Feb.  15,  1838.  Died  June  6, 1880. 
Cooper,  William,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (9).     Died  in  1864. 
Copes,  Joseph  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.    (11).     Born  Dec.  9,  1811.      Died 

March  1,  1885. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).    Bom  Dec.  14,  1794.    Died  April  9, 

1872. 
Costin,  M.  P.,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  (30).    Died  June  8,  1884. 
Couper,  James  Hamilton,  Darien,  6a.  (1).  Born  March  5, 1794.  Died  July 

3,  1866. 
Cramp,  J.  M.,  WolfViUe,  N.  S.  (11).    Born  July  25,  1796.      Died  Dec.  6, 

1881. 
Crehore,  John  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (24). 

Crocker,  Charles  F.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  (22).    Died  in  July,  1881. 
Crocker,  Miss  Lucretia,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).    Died  in  1886. 
Crosby,  Alpheus,  Salem,  Mass.  (10).    Born  Oct.  18,  1810.    Died  April  17, 

1874. 
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Crosby,  Thomas  R.,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (18).      Born  Oct.  22,  1816.      Died 

March  1, 1872. 
CrosjweU,  Edwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).    Bom  In  May,  1797.    Died  Jane  IS, 

1871.  ^ 

Crow,  Wayman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).     Bom  March  7,  1808.     Died  May  ^ 

10,  1885. 
Curry,  W.  F.,  Genera,  N.  Y.  (11). 
Curtis,  Joslah,  Washington,  D.  C.  (18).    Died  Aug.  I,  1883. 

Dalrymplc,  E.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (11).    Died  Oct.  30,  1881. 

Dayton,  Edwin  A.,  Madrid,  N.  Y.  (7).    Bora  in  1827.  Died  June  24,  1873. 

Dean,  Amos,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (6).     Born  Jan.  16,  1803.    Died  Jan.  26,  1868. 

Dearborn,  George  H.  A.  8.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  (1). 

Dekay,  James  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).  Born  in  1792.  Died  Nov.  21,  18^1. 

DeLaskI,  John,  Carver's  Harbor,  Me.  (18). 

Devereux,  J.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (18).    Died  March  17, 1886. 

Dewey,  Chester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1).  Bom  Oct.  25,  1781.    Died  Dec.  16, 

1867. 
Dexter,  G.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.  (11). 

Dillingham,  W.  A.  P.,  Augusta,  Me.  (17).  ^ 

Dlmmlck,  L.  N.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (29).    Died  May  31,  1884.  ^ 

Dlxwell,  Geo.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Died  April,  1885. 
Doggett,  Mrs.  Kate  N.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Died  March  12,  1884. 
Doggett,  Wm.  E.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).    Bom  Nov.  20,  1820.    Died  in  1876. 
Doollttle,  L.,  Lenoxville,  C.  E.  (11).    Died  in  1862. 
Dorr,  E.  P..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15).    Died  March  28,  1881. 
Draper,  Henry,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (28). 
Ducatel,  J.  T.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1). 
Duffleld,  George,  Detroit,  Mich.  (10).    Born  July  4,  1794.    Died  June  26, 

1869. 
Dumont,  A.  H.,  Newport,  R.  I.  (14). 

Duncan,  Lucius  C,  New  Orleans,  La.  (10).  •  Died  Aug.  9,  1855,  aged  64. 
Dunn,  R.  P.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (14). 

Easton,  Norman,  Fall  River,  Mass.  (14).    Died  Dec.  21,  1872. 

Eaton,  James  H.,  Beloit,  Wis.  (17).    Died  Jan.  5,  1877.  v 

Elsberg.  Louis,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (23).     Died  Feb.  19,  1885,  aged  48  years.  ' 

Elwyn,  Alfred  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Died  March  15,  1884. 

Ely,  Charles  Arthur,  Elyria,  Ohio  (4). 

Emerson,  Geo.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).  Born  Sept.  12, 1797.    Died  March 

4,  1881. 
Emmons,  Ebenezer,  Willlamstown,  Mass.  (1).    Born  May  16,  1799.    Died 

October  1,  1868. 
Engelmann,  George,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1).     Born  Feb.  2,  1809.    Died  Feb. 

4,  1884. 
Engfitrom,  A.  B.,  Burlington,  N.  J.  (1). 
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Enstis,  Henry  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2).    Born  Feb.  1,  1819.    Died  Jan. 

11,  1885. 
Everett,  Edvvard,  Boston,  Mass.  (2).    Born  April  11, 1794.    Died  Jan.  15, 

1865. 
Ewlng,  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Ohio  (5).    Born  Dec.  28,  1789.    Died  Oct.  26, 

1871. 

Fades,  B.  J.,  Wanwatosa,  Wis.  (21).    Died  May  31,  1878. 

Farqoharson,  Robert  James,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (24).    Born  Jaly  15,  1824. 

Died  Sept.  6,  1884. 
Ferris,  Isaac,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (6).    Born  Oct.  9,  1798.    Died  Jane  16, 

1873. 
Feuchtwanger,  Lewis,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (11).    Died  June  25,  1876. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (7).    Born  Jan.  7,  1800.    Died  March  8, 

1874. 
Fisher,  Mark,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (10). 
Fitch,  Alexander,  Hartford,  Conn.  (1).    Born  March  25, 1799.    Died  Jan. 

20,  1859. 
Fitch,  O.  H.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  (7).    Died  Sept.  17,  1882,  In  his  80th  year. 
Forbush,  B.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Force,  Peter,  Washington,  D.  C.  (4).    Born  Nov.  26,  1790.    Died  Jan.  23, 

1868. 
Ford,  A.  C,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (26). 

Forshey,  Caleb  G.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21).    Died  In  Aug.,  1881. 
Foster,  John  W.,  Chicago,  111.  (1).    Born  March  4,  1815.    Died  June  29, 

1873. 
Foucon,  Felix,  Madison,  Wis.  (18). 
Fowle,  Wm.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Oct.  17,  1795.    Died  Feb.  6, 

1865. 
Fox,  Charles,  Grosse  He,  Mich.  (7). 
Frazer,  John  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Born  July  8,  1812.    Died  Oct.  12, 

1872. 
Freeman,  Spencer  Hedden,  Cleveland,   Ohio  (29).    Born  Oct.  3,   1855. 

Died  Feb.  2, 1886. 
French,  J.  W.,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  (11). 

Garber,  A.  P.,  Columbia,  Pa.  (29).    Died  Aug.  26,  1881. 

Gavlt,  John  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1). 

Gay,  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Died  Jan.  12,  1850,  aged  46. 

Gibbon,  J.  H.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (3). 

Gillespie,  W.  M.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (10).    Born  In  1816.     Died  Jau'y  1, 

1868. 
Gllmor,  Robert,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1). 

Glazier,  W.  W.,  Key  West,  Fla.  (29).  Died  Dec  11,  1880. 
Goldmark,  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (29).  Died  in  April,  1882. 
Gould,  Augustus  A.,  Boston,  Mass.  (11).    Born  April  23,  1805.     Died 

Sept.  15,  1866. 
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GoQld,  B.  A.,  Boston,  Mass.  (2).   Born  June  15,  1787.   Died  Oct.  24, 1859. 
Graham,  James  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  In  1799.   Died  Dec.  28, 

1865. 
Gray,  Alouzo,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (18).    Born  In  1808.  Died  March  10,  1860. 
Gray,  James  H.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (6). 

Greene,  Benjamin  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Died  Oct.  14,  1862,  aged  68. 
Greene,  Everett  W.,  Madison,  N.  J.  (10).     Died  In  1864. 
Greene,  Samuel,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  (9).     Died  In  1868. 
Greer,  James,  Dayton,  Ohio  (20).    Died  in  Feb.,  1874. 
Griffith,  Robert  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1). 

Griswold,  John  A.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (19).     Born  in  1822.    Died  Oct.  81,  1872. 
Guest,  William  E.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  (6). 
Guyot,  Arnold,  Princeton,  N.  J.   (1).    Bom  Sept.  6, 1809.     Died  Feb.  8, 

1884. 

Hackley,  Charles  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (4).    Born  March  9,  1809.    Died 

January  10,  1861. 
Hadley,  George,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (6).    Born  June,  1813.   Died  Oct.  16,  1877. 
Haldeman,  S.  S.,  Chickies,  Pa.  (1).     Died  Sept.  10,  1880,  aged  68. 
Hale,  Enoch,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Jan.  29,  1790.   Died  Nov.  12, 1848. 
Hance,  Ebenezer,  Fallsington  P.  O.,  Pa.  (7).     Died  in  1876. 
Harding,  Myron  H.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  (30.)     Died  Sept.,  1885. 
Hare,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  Jan.  17,  1781.     Died  May  15, 

1858. 
Harlan,  Joseph  G.,  Haverford,  Pa.  (8). 
Harlan,  Richard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1). 
Harris,  Thaddeus  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Nov.  12,  1795.    Died 

Jan.  16,  1856. 
Harrison,  A.  M.,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (29). 
Harrison,  Jos.,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12). 

Hart,  Simeon,  Farmington,  Conn.  (1).    Died  April  20,  1853,  aged  57. 
Hartt,  Charles  F.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (18).    Born  in  1840.  Died  March  18,  1878. 
Haven,  Joseph,  Chicago,  III.  (17).   Born  Jan.  4,  1816.   Died  May  23,  1874. 
Hawes,  George  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (23).    Born  Dec.  81,  1848.     Died 

June  22,  1882. 
Hayden,  Horace  H.,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1).     Born  Oct.  13,  1768. 
Hayes,  George  E.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 

Hay  ward,  James,  Boston,  Mass,  (1).    Died  July  27,  1866,  aged  80. 
Hedrlck,  Benjamin  Sherwood,  Washington,   D.  C.  (19).    Died  Sept.  2, 

1886,  aged  60. 
Hempstead,  G.  S.  B.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio  (29).    Died  July  9,  1883,  In  his 

89th  year. 
Henry,  Joseph,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).  Born  Dec.  17, 1797.  Died  May  13, 

1878. 
Hlckox,  S.  V.  R.,  Chicago,  111.  (17).    Died  In  1872. 
Hicks,  William  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (34).     Died  in  1885. 
Hilgard,  Theo.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (17).    Born  Feb.  28, 1828.  Died  Mch.  5, 

1875. 
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Hill,  Walter  N.,  Chester,  Pa.  (29).    Born  April  15, 1846.    Died  March  29, 

1884. 
Hincks,  William,  Toronto,  C.  W.  (11). 
Hitchcock,  Edward,  Amherst,  Mass.  (1).    Born  May  24, 1793.    Died  Feb. 

27,  1864. 
Hoadley,  John  Chipman,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).    Born  Dec.  10,  1818.    Died 

Oct.  21,  1886. 
Hodgson,  W.  B.,  Savannah,  Ga.  (10).     Born  1816. 
Holbrook,  John  E.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1).     Born  Dec.  81,  1796.    Died 

Sept.  8,  1871. 
Holman,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Boston,  Mass.   (29).    Died  May  5,  1885. 
Hopkins,  Albert,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (19).     Born  July  14,  1807.    Died 

May  25, 1872. 
Hopkins,  James  G.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  (10).    Died  in  1860. 
Hopkins,  T.  O.,  WiUIamsvllle,  N.  Y.  (10).    Died  In  1866. 
Hopkins,  Wm.,  Lima,  N.  Y.  (6.)     Died  in  March,  1867. 
Hoppock,  A.  E.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  (29). 
Horton,  C.  V.  R.,  Chanmont,  N.  Y.  (10).    Died  in  1862. 
Horton,  William,  Craigvllle,  N.  Y.  (1). 
Hosford,  Benj.  F.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  (13).    Died  In  1864. 
Hough,  Franklin  B.,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  (4).    Born  1822.    Died  June  11, 1885. 
Houghton,   Douglas,   Detroit,   Mich.    (1).    Born   Sept.   21,   1809.     Died 

Oct.  13,  1845. 
Hovey,  Edmund  O.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (20).    Born  July  16,  1801.    Died 

March  10,  1877. 
Howland,  Theodore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 

Hubbert,  James,  Richmond,  Province  of  Quebec  (16).    Died  In  1868. 
Hunt,  Edward  B.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (2).     Born  June  15,  1822.    Died 

Oct.  2,  1863. 
Hunt,  Freeman,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (11).    Born  March  21,   1804.    Died 

March  2,  1858. 

Ives,  Moses  B.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (9).    Died  In  1857. 
Ives,  Thomas  P.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (10). 

Jackson,  Charles  T.,  Boston,  Mass.   (1).    Bom  June  21,  1805.    Died 

Aug.  29,  1880. 
James,  Thomas  Potts,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (22).    Bom  Sept.  1, 1803.    Died 

Feb.  22,  1882. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  June  21,  1794.     Died 

April  26,  1852. 
Johnson,  William  Schuyler,  Washington,  D.  C.   (31).      Bom  Sept.  20, 

1859.    Died  Oct.  6,  1888. 
Jones,  Catesby  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (8). 
Jones,  Henry  A.,  Portland,  Me.  (29).     Died  Sept.  8, 1883. 
Jones,  James  H.,  Boston,  Mass.  (28). 

Kedzle,  W.  K.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  (26). 

Keely,  George  W.,  Waterville,  Me.  (1).    Died  in  1878. 
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Keep,  K.  C,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).    Died  tn  Karcb,  1875. 

KeDDlcott,  Bobert,  West  Northfleld,  IlL  (12).    Born  Not.  18,  1835.    Died 

In  1866. 
Kerr,  Wssbington  Camthers,  Baleigh,  N.  C.   (10).    Died  Aug.  9, 1885, 

aged  56  jears. 
Kidder,  Henry  Parkitt,  Boston,  Mass.    (29).    Bom  Jan.  8,  1823.    Died 

Jan.  28,  1886. 
King,  Mitchell,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (8).    Bom  Jnne  8,  1783.    Died  In  1862. 
Kite,  Thomas,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (5).    Died  Feb.  6, 1884. 
Klippart,  John  H.,  Colnmbns,  Ohio  (17).    Died  October,  1878. 
Knickerbocker,  Charles,  Chicago,  111.  (17).    Died  in  1873. 
Knight,  J.  B.,  PhiladelphU,  Pa.  (21).    Died  March  10,  1879. 

Lacklan,  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (11). 

Lapham,  Increase  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (8).    Bom  March  7, 1811.    Died 

Sept.  14,  1875. 
LaRoche,  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12). 
Lasel,  Edward,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (1).    Bora  Jan.  21, 1809.    Died  in 

1852. 
Lawford,  Frederick,  Montreal,  Canada  (11).    Died  in  1866. 
Lawrence,  Edward,  Charles  town,  Mass.   (18).    Bom  Jane,  1810.    Died 

Oct.  17,  1885. 
I/ca,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     (1).    Bora  March  4,  1792.    Died  Dec.  8, 

1886. 
Le  Conte,  John  Lawrence,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (1).    Bora  May  13,   1825. 

Died  KoT.  15,  1883. 
Lederer,  Baron  von,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1). 
Lleber,  Oscar  M.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  (8).     Bom  Sept.  8,  1830.    Died  Jane 

27,  1862. 
Lincklaen,  Ledyard,  Cazenovia,  K.  T.  (1).    Died  April  25,  1864. 
Linsley,  James  II.,  Stafford,  Conn.  (1).    Born  May  5,  1787.  Died  Dec.  26, 

1843. 
Lock  wood,  Moses  B.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (9).     Died  in  1872. 
Logan,  William  £.,  Montreal,  Canada  (1).    Born  April  23,  1798.    Died 

Jane  22,  1875. 
Loiseaa,  Smile  F.,  Brussels,  Belgium  (33).    Died  April  30,  1886. 
Loosey,  Charles  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    (12). 
Lothrop,  Joshua  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Lowrle,  J.  R.,  Warriorsmark,  Pa.  (29).    Died  Dec.  10,  1885. 
Lyon,  Sidney  S.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  (20).    Born  Aug.  4,  1808.  Died  June 

24,  1872. 

M*Conihe,  Isaac,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (5). 

McFadden,  Thomas,  WestervlUe,  Ohio  (SO).    Born  Nov.  9,  1825.    Died 

Nov.  9,  1883. 
McMahon,  Mathew,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (11). 
Maack,  6.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (18).    Dlod  in  Auff.,  1873. 
Macfarlane,  James,  Towanda,  Pa.  (20),    Died  in  1885, 
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Mahan,  Dennis  H. ,  West  Point,  N.  Y.  (9) .    Born  April  2, 1802.    Died  Sept. 

16,  1871. 
Marsh,  Dexter,  Greenfield,  Mass.  (1). 
Marsh,  James  £.,  Roxbary,  Mass.  (10). 
Martin,  B.  N.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (23).    D!ed  Dec.  26,  1883. 
Mather,  William  W.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (1).    Bom  May  24, 1804.  Died  Feb. 

27,  1859. 
Maude,  John  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).    Died  in  April,  1879. 
Maupin,  S.,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (10). 
Meade,  George  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (15).    Born  Dec.  80,   1816.    Died 

Nov.  6, 1872. 
Meek,  F.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (6).    Born  December  10,  1817.    Died 

December  21,  1876. 
Meigs,  James  Altken,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12).    Born  July  SO,  1829.    Died 

Nov.  9,  1879. 
Mlnifie,  William,  Baltimore,  Md.  (12).    Bom  in  1806.  Died  Oct.  24,  1880. 
Mitchel,  O.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (3).    Born  Aug.  28,  1810.    Died  Oct.  80, 

1862. 
Mitchell,  William,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.  (2).    Died  April  2,  1869,  aged  76. 
Mitchell,  Wm.  H.,  Florence,  Ala.  (17). 
Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (10).    Bom  Nov.  21,  1818.    Died 

Dec.  17,  1881. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (81).    Died  in  1884. 
Morris,  John  B.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (26). 
Morton,  Samuel  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Bom  Jan.  26,   1799.    Died 

May  15,  1851. 
Monroe,  Nathan,  Bradford,  Mass.  (6).    Born  May  16,  1804.    Died  July  8, 

1866. 
Monroe,  William,  Concord,  Mass.  (18).    Died  April  27,  1877. 
Mudge,  Benjamin  F.,  Manhattan,  Kansas  (25).    Born  Aug.  11, 1817.  Died 

Nov.  21,  1879,  aged  62. 
Mulr,  William,  Montreal,  Can.  (31).    Died  July,  1886. 
Mussey,  William  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (30).    Born  Sept.  18,  1818.    Died 

Aug.  1, 1882. 

Newland,  John,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (28).    Died  Jan.  18,  1880. 

Newton,  E.  H.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  (1). 

Nichols,  Charles  A.,  Providence,  R.  L  (17).    Bom  Jan.  4,  1826.    Died 

Oct.  20,  1877. 
Nichols,  William  Ripley,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).  Died  July  14,  1886,  aged  89. 
Nicholson,  Thomas,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21). 
Nlcollett,  Jean  N.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Bom  July  24,  1786.    Died 

Sept.  11,  1843. 
Norton,  John  P.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Born  in  July,  1822.    Died  Sept. 

6,  1852. 
Norton,  W.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (6). 
Noyes,  J.  O.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21). 
Nutt,  Cyrus,  Bloomlngton,  Ind.  (20).    Died  in  1876. 
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Oakes,  TTin.,  Ipswicli,  Mass.  (1).    Born  Jaly  1,  1799.    Died  July  31,  1848. 
Ogden,  Robert  W.,  New  Orleans,  La.  (21).    Died  March  24, 1878. 
Ogden,  William  B.,  High  Bridge,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  (17).    Bom  in 

1805.     Died  Aug.  3,  1877. 
Olmsted,  Alexander  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn.    (4).    Bom  Dec.  20,  1822. 

Died  May  5,  1853. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Born  June  18,  1791.    Died 

May  13,  1859. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Bora  Feb.  16, 1824.    Died 

Ang.  15,  1846. 
Orton,  James,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (18).    Died  Sept.  24,  1877. 
Osban,  Isaac  J.,  Salem,  Mass.  (29). 
Otis,  George  Alexander,  Washington,  D.  C.  (10).      Born  Nov.  12,  1830. 

Died  Feb.  23,  1881. 

Packer,  Harry  £.,  Manch  Chnnk,  Pa.  (30).    Died  Feb.  1,  1884. 

Painter,  Jacob,  Lima,  Pa.  (23).     Died  in  1876. 

Painter,  Minshall,  Lima,  Pa.  (7). 

Parker,  Wilbur  F.,  West  Meriden,  Conn.  (23).     Died  in  1876. 

Park  man,  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Died  Dec.  15,  1854,  aged  38. 

Parsons,  Henry  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (30).    Born  in  1855.    Died  Aug.  21, 

1885. 
Payn,  Charles  H.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  (28).    Bora  May  16,  1814. 

Died  Dec.  20,  1881. 
Pelrce,  B.  O.,  Beverly,  Mass.  (18).    Died  Nov.  12,  1883,  aged  71  years. 
Peirce,  Benjamin,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).    Bora  April  4,  1809.    Died  Oct. 

6,  1880. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  (1).    Bora  May  3,  1812.    Died  Aug.  22, 

1876. 
Perkins,  Henry  C,  Newbury  port,  Mass.  (18).    Bora  Nov.  13,  1804.    Died 

Feb.  2,  1873. 
Perry,  John  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (16).    Died  Oct.  3,  1872,  aged  52. 
Perry,  M.  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (10). 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Almira  Hart  Lincoln,  Baltimore,  Md.  (13).     Died  July  15, 

1884,  in  her  91st  year. 
Phillips,  John  C,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).    Died  March  1,  1885,  aged  46  yrs. 

9  mos. 
Piggot,  A.  Snowden,  Baltimore,  Md.  (10). 
Pirn,  Bedford  Clapperton  Trevelyan,  London,  Eng.  (33).    Died  Oct.,  1886, 

aged  60  years. 
Piatt,  W.  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (32).    Died  Nov.,  1885. 
Plumb,  Ovid,  Salisbury,  Conn.  (9). 
Pope,  Charles  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (12).    Bora  May  15,  1818.    Died  July  6, 

1870. 
Porter,  John  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (14).     Bora  March  15,  1822.     Died 

Aug.  25,  1866. 
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Potter,  Stephen  H.,  Hamilton,  Ohio  (80).     Born  Nov.  10,  1812.     Died 

Dec.  9,  1883. 
Pourtal^s,  Louis  Francois  de,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).    Born  In  1822.  Died 

July  18,  1880. 
Pruyn,  John  V.  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1).  Born  June  22,  1811.  Died  Nov.  21, 

1877. 
Pugh,  Evan,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.  (U). 

Pulsirer,  Sidney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (21).    Died  March  24, 1884. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (19).    Born  Dec.  29,  1838.    Died 

March  10,  1879. 
Putnam,  J.  Duncan,  Davenport,  Iowa  (27)^     Born  Oct.  18,  1855.     Died 

Dec.  10,  1881. 

Read,  Ezra,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (20).    Died  in  1877. 

Redfield,  William  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).    Born  March  26,  1789.    Died 

Feb.  12,  1857. 
Resor,  Jacob,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (8).    Died  in  1871. 
Robb,  James,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  (4). 
Robinson,  Coleman  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (15). 
Rockwell,  John  A.,  Norwich,  Conn.  (10).      Born  August  27,  1803.    Died 

February  10,  1861. 
Rogers,  Henry  D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland  (1).  Born  1809.  Died  May  29, 1866. 
Rogers,  James  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Born  February  22,  1803.    Died 

June  15,  1852. 
Rogers,  Robert  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (18).    Died  Sept.  7,  1884. 
Rogers,  William  Barton,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).      Born  Dec.  7,  1804.     Died 

May  30,  1882. 
Root,  Ellhu,  Amherst,  Mass.  (25).    Born  Sept.  14,  1845. 

Sager,  Abram,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (6).     Born  December  22,  1810.      Died 

August  6,  1877. 
Sanders,  Benjamin  D.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  (19). 
Schaefler,  Geo.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Died  in  1873. 
Schley,  William,  New  York,  N.  Y.'(28).     Died  in  1882. 
Scott,  Joseph,  Dunham,  C.  E.  (11).     Died  in  1865. 
Seaman,  Ezra  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (20).    Born  Oct.  14,  1805.    Died  in 

his  74th  year. 
Senter,  Harvey  S.,  Aledo,  III.  (20).    Died  in  1875. 
Seward,  William  H.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1).    Born  May  16,  1801.    Died  Oct. 

10,  1872. 
Sheppard,   William,  DrummondvlUe,   Province  of  Quebec,  Can.    (11). 

Born  in  1783.     Died  In  1867. 
Sherwin,  Thomas,  Dedham,  Mass.  (11).    Born  March  26,   1799.     Died 

July  23,  1869. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Born  August  8, 1779.    Died 

November  22,  1864. 
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Sllllman,  BeD]amln,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).    Born  Dec.  4,  1816.    Died 

Jan.  14,  1885. 
Skinner,  John  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (16).    Died  in  1871. 
Slack,  J.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (12). 
Smith,  Charles  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).    Died  in  1884. 
Smith,  David  P.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (29).    Born  Oct.  1,  1880.    Died  Dec. 

26,  1880. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ermlnnie  A.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (25).    Died  June  9,   1886, 

aged  48. 
Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  Louisville,  Ey.  (1).    Born  Dec.  16,  1818.    Died  Oct. 

12, 1888. 
Smith,  J.  v.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (6). 
Smith,  James  Y.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (9).    Born  September  15, 1809.    Died 

in  1876. 
Smith,  Lyndon  A.,  Newark,  N.  J.  (9).    Born  November  11,  1796.     Died 

December  15,  1865. 
Snell,  Ebenezer  S.,  Amherst,  Mass.  (2).    Born  October  7,  1801.    Died  In 

September,  1877. 
Sparks,  Jared,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2).    Born  May  10,  1819.    Died  March 

14,  1866. 
Splnzig,  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).    Died  Jan.  22,  1882. 
Stearns,  Josiah  A.,  Boston,  Mass.  (29). 
Stimpson,  William,  Chicago,  III.  (12).    Died  May  26,  1872. 
Stone,  Samuel,  Chicago,  111.  (17).     Born  Dec.  6,  1798.    Died  May  4, 1876. 
St.  John,  Joseph  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (28).     Died  Nov.  23,  1882. 
SuUivant,  William  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio  (7).    Born  Jan  15,   1803.    Died 

April  30,  1873. 
Sutton,  George,  Aurora,  Ind.  (20.)    Died  June  13,  1886. 
Swain,  James,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  (21).    Born  in  1816.    Died  in  1877. 

Tallmadge,  James,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).    Born  Jan.  20, 1778.    Died  Oct. 

3,  1853. 
Taylor,  Arthur  F.,  Cleveland,   Ohio  (29).    Born  Dec.  10,  1853.    Died 

June  28,  1883. 
Taylor,  Richard  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).     Born  January  18,  1789.    Died 

November  26,  1851. 
Tenney,  Sanborn,  Wllllamstown,  Mass.  (17).  Born  In  January,  1827.  Died 

July  11,  1877. 
Teschemacher,  J.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.  (I).    Died  Nov.  9,  1853,  aged  63. 
Thompson,  A.  Remsen,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).    Died  In  Oct.,  1879. 
Thompson,  Alexander,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  (1). 
Thompson,   Charles  O.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (29).    Died  In  1886. 
Thompson,  Zadock,  Burlington,  Vt.  (1).    Bom  May  23,  1796.    Died  Jan. 

19,  1856. 
Thomson,  Henry  R.,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind.  (30).    Died  in  1884. 
Thurber,  Isaac,  Providence,  R.  I.  (9) . 
Tillman,  Samuel  D.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (15).    Died  in  1875. 
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Tobin,  Thomas  W.,  Louisville,  Ey.  (30).    Died  Ang.  4, 1888. 

Todd,  Albert,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (27).    Died  April,  1885,  aged  72  years. 

Tolderoy,  James  B.,  Frederlcton,  N.  B.  (11). 

Torrey,  John,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1).    Born  Aug.  16,  1796.    Died  March 

10,  1873. 
Torrey,  Joseph,  Burlington,  Vt.  (2).    Bom  Feb.  2,  1797.     Died  Nov.  26, 

1867. 
Totten,  Joseph  G.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).    Born  August  23,  1788.    Died 

April  22,  1864. 
Townsend,  Howard,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (10).    Died  In  1867. 
Townsend,  John  K.,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  (1). 
Townsend,  Robert,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (9).    Died  in  1866. 
Troost,  Gerard,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1).    Born  March  16,  1776.    Died  Aug. 

14,  1860. 
Tuomey,  Michael,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  (1).    Born  September  29,  1806.    Died 

March  20,  1867. 
Tyler,  Edward  R.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1).     Died  Sept.  28,  1848.  • 

Vancleve,  John  W.,  Dayton,  Ohio  (1). 
Vanuxem,  Lardner,  Bristol,  Pa.  (1). 

Vaux,  William  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1).    Bom  May  19,  1811.    Died  May 
6,  1882. 

Wadsworth,  James  S.,  Genesee,  N.  Y.  (2).    Born  October  80,  1807.    Died 

May  8,  1864. 
Wagner,  Tobias,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (9). 
Walker,  Joseph,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  (10). 
Walker,  Sears  C,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1).     Born  March  28,  1805.     Died 

January  80,  1853. 
Walker,  Timothy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (4).     Born  Dec.  1,  1802.    Died  Jan. 

16, 1866. 
Walsh,  Benjamin  D.,  Rock  Island,  111.  (17). 
Wanzer,  Ira,  Brookfleld,  Conn.  (18).    Born  April  17,  1796.    Died  March 

6,  1879. 
Warren,  Geo.  Washington,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).    Died  in  1884. 
Warren,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  Newport,  R.  I.  (12).      Died  Aug.  8,  1882, 

in  his  64th  year. 
Warren,  John  C,  Boston,  Mass.  (1).    Bom  Aug.  1,  1778.    Died  May  4, 

1856. 
Watertown,  Charles,  Wakefield,  Eng.  (1). 
Watkins,  Samuel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (26). 
Watson,  J.  Craig,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (13).     Born  Jan.  28,  1838.     Died 

Nov.  23,  1880. 
Webster,  Horace  B.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1).    Died  Dec.  8,  1843. 
Webster,  M.  II.,  Albany,  N.  Y.   (1). 

Webster,  J.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1).    Died  Aug.  80,  1860,  aged  57. 
Weed,  Monroe,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.  (6).     Died  in  1867. 
Welch,  Mrs.  G.  0.,  Lynn,  Mass.  (21).    Died  In  June,  1882. 
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ADDRESS 

BY 

H.  A.  NEWTON, 

THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and    Gentlemen  of  the    Association 

FOR  THE   AdVANCKHENT  OF   SCIENCE: — 

You  are  kindly  giving  to  me  an  hour  to-night  in  which  I  may 
speak  to  you.  I  do  not  have  enough  confidence  in  myself  to  jus- 
tify me  in  speaking  to  such  an  audience  as  this  upon  one  of  those 
broad  subjects  that  belong  equally  to  all  sections  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  progress,  the  encouragements  and  the  difficulties  in 
each  field  are  best  known  to  the  workers  in  the  field,  and  I  should 
do  you  little  good  by  trying  to  sum  up  and  recount  them.  Let  me 
rather  err  then,  if  at  all,  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Two  years  ago  your  distinguished  President  instructed  and  de- 
lighted us  all  by  speaking  of  the  Pending  Problems  of  Astronomy', 
what  they  are  and  what  hopes  we  have  of  solving  them.  To  one 
subject  in  this  one  science,  a  subject  so  subordinate  that  he  very 
properly  gave  it  only  brief  notice,  I  ask  your  attention.  I  propose 
to  state  some  propositions  which  we  may  believe  to  be  probably 
true  about  the  meteorites,  the  meteors,  and  the  shooting  stars. 

In  trying  to  interest  you  in  this  subject  so  remote  from  your 
ordinary  studies  I  rely  upon  your  sense  of  the  unity  of  all 
science,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  the  strong  hold  which  these 
weird  bodies  have  ever  had  upon  the  imaginations  of  men.  In 
ancient  times  temples  were  built  over  the  meteorite  images  that 
fell  down  from  Jupiter  and  divine  worship  was  paid  them,  and  in 
these  later  days  a  meteorite  stone  that  fell  last  year  in  India  be- 
came the  object  of  daily  anointings  and  other  ceremonial  worship. 
In  the  fearful  imagery  of  the  Apocal3'pse  the  terrors  are  deepened 
by  there  falling  "from  heaven  a  great  star  burning  as  a  torch," 
and  by  the  stars  of  heaven  falling  "unto  the  earth  as  a  fig  tree  cast- 
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eth  her  unripe  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  great  wind."  The 
"great  red  dragon  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  and  upon 
his  heads  seven  diadems"  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  huge  fire- 
ball. "His  tail  draweth  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
did  cast  them  to  the  earth."  Records  of  these  feared  visitors  un- 
der the  name  of  flying  dragons  are  found  all  through  the  pages 
of  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Chinese  ap- 
pointed ofllcers  to  record  the  passage  of  meteors  and  comets  for 
they  were  thought  to  have  somewhat  to  s&y  to  the  weal  or  woe  of 
rulers  and  people. 

By  gaining  in  these  later  days  a  sure  place  in  science,  these  bod- 
ies have  lost  their  terrors,  but  so  much  of  our  knowledge  about 
them  is  fragmentary,  and  there  is  still  so  much  that  is  mysterious, 
that  men  have  loved  to  speculate  about  their  origin,  their  functions, 
and  their  relations  toother  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  It  has 
been  easy,  and  quite  common  too,  to  make  these  bodies  tiie  cause 
of  all  kinds  of  things  for  which  other  causes  could  not  be  found. 

They  came  from  the  moon  ;  they  came  from  the  earth's  volca- 
noes ;  they  came  from  the  sun  ;  they  came  from  Jupiter  and  the 
other  planets  ;  they  came  from  some  destroyed  planet ;  they  came 
from  comets ;  they  came  from  the  nebulous  mass  from  which  the 
solar  system  has  grown  ;  they  came  from  the  fixed  stai*s  ;they  came 
from  the  depths  of  space. 

They  supply  the  sun  with  his  radiant  energy  ;  the}'  give  the  moon 
her  accelerated  motion ;  they^  break  in  pieces  heavenly  bodies ; 
they  threw  up  the  mountains  on  the  moon  ;  they  made  large  gifts 
to  our  geologic  strata  ;  they  cause  the  auroras  ;  they  give  regular 
and  irregular  changes  to  our  weather. 

A  comparative  geology  has  been  built  up  from  the  relations  of 
the  earth's  rocks  to  the  meteorites ;  a  large  list  of  new  animal 
forms  has  been  named  from  their  concretions  ;  and  the  possible 
introduction  of  life  to  our  planet  has  been  credited  to  them. 

They  are  satellites  of  the  earth ;  they  travel  in  streams,  and  in 
groups,  and  in  isolated  orbits  about  the  sun  ;  the}'  travel  in  groups 
and  singly,  through  stellar  spaces ;  it  is  they  that  reflect  the  zo- 
diacal light ;  they  constitute  the  tails  of  comets  ;  the  solar  corona 
is  due  to  them ;  the  long  coronal  rays  are  meteor  streams  seen 
edgewise. 

Nearly  all  of  these  ideas  have  been  urged  by  men  deservedly  of 
the  highest  i*cpute  for  good,  personal  work  in  adding  to  human 
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knowledge.  In  presence  of  this  host  of  speculations,  it  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  a  useless  waste  of  your  time  to  inquire  what  we  may 
reasonably  believe  to  be  probably  true.  And  if  I  shall  have  no 
new  hypothesis  to  give  to  you,  I  offer  as  my  excuse  that  nearly 
all  possible  ones  have  been  already  put  forth.  This  Association 
exists  it  is  true,  for  the  advancement  of  science,  but  science  may 
be  advanced  by  rejecting  bad  hypotheses  as  well  as  by  forming 
good  ones. 

I  begin  with  a  few  propositions  about  which  there  is  now  prac- 
tical unanimity  among  men  of  science.  Such  propositions  need 
only  be  stated.  The  numbers  that  are  to  be  given  express  quanti- 
ties that  are  open  to  revision  and  moderate  changes. 

1.  The  luminous  meteor  tracks  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Few  meteors,  if  any,  appear  at  a  heighj 
greater  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  few  are  seen  below  a  height 
of  thirty  miles  from  the  earth's  surface,  except  in  rare  cases,  when 
stones  and  irons  fall  to  the  ground.  All  these  meteor  tracks  are 
caused  by  bodies  which  come  into  the  air  from  without. 

2.  The  velocities  of  the  meteors  in  the  air  are  comparable  with 
that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  values  of  those  velocities,  yet  they  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  the  air,  or  of  a  cannon  ball. 

3.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  velocities  that  the 
meteors  move  about  the  sun  and  not  about  the  earth  as  the  con- 
trolling body. 

4.  There  are  four  comets  i*elated  to  four  periodic  star-showers 
that  have  occurred  on  the  dates  April  20th,  August  10th,  Novem- 
ber 14th  and  November  27th.  The  meteoroids  which  have  given 
us  any  one  of  these  star-showers  constitute  a  group,  each  individ- 
ual of  which  moves  in  a  path  which  is  like  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing comet.  The  bodies  are,  however,  now  too  far  from  one  another 
to  influence  appreciably  each  other's  motions. 

5.  The  ordinary  shooting  stars  in  their  appearance  and  phe- 
nomena do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  individuals  in  star- show- 
ers. 

6.  The  meteorites  of  different  falls  differ  from  one  another  in 
their  chemical  composition,  in  their  mineral  forms  and  in  their 
tenacity.  Yet  through  all  these  differences  they  have  peculiar 
common  properties  which  distinguish  them  entirely  from  all  ter- 
restrial rocks. 
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7.  The  most  delicate  researches  have  failed  to  detect  any  trace 
of  organic  life  in  meteorites. 

These  propositions  have  practical I3'  universal  acceptance  among 
scientific  men.  We  go  on  to  consider  others  which  have  been  re- 
ceived with  hesitation,  or  in  some  cases  have  been  denied. 

With  a  very  great  degree  of  confidence  we  may  believe  that 
shooting  stars  are  solid  bodies.  As  we  see  them  they  are  discrete 
bodies,  separated  even  in  prolific  star-showers  b}'  large  distances 
one  from  another.  We  see  them  penetrate  the  air  man}'  miles, 
that  Is,  many  hundred  times  their  own  diameters  at  the  very  least. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  to  break  in  two.  They  are  sometimes 
seen  to  glance  in  the  air.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  glance  before  they  become  visible. 

Now,  these  are  not  the  phenomena  which  maybe  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  a  mass  of  gas.  In  the  first  place,  a  spherical  mass  of 
matter  at  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  under  no  constraint 
and  having  no  expansive  or  cohesive  power  of  its  own,  must  ex- 
ceed in  density  air  at  one-sixth  of  a  millimeter  pressure  (a  density 
often  obtained  in  the  ordinary  air  pumps)  or  else  the  sun  b}*  his 
unequal  attraction  for  its  parts  will  scatter  it.  Can  we  conceive 
that  a  small  mass  of  gas,  with  no  external  constraint  to  resist  its 
elastic  force,  can  maintain  so  great  a  density  ? 

But  suppose  that  such  a  mass  does  exist,  aud  that  its  largest 
and  smallest  dimensions  are  not  greatly  unequal ;  and  suppose 
further  that  it  impinges  upon  the  air  with  a  planetary  velocity ; 
could  we  possibl)'  have  as  the  visible  result  a  shooting  star  ?  When 
a  solid  meteorite  comes  into  the  air  with  a  like  velocity  its  surface 
is  burned  or  melted  away.  Iron  masses  and  many  of  the  stones 
have  had  burned  into  them  those  wonderful  pittingsor  cupules  which 
are  well  imitated,  as  M.  Daubree  has  shown,  by  the  erosion  of 
the  interior  of  steel  cannon  by  the  continuous  use  of  powder  under 
high  pressure.  The}'  are  imitated  also  by  the  action  of  d3'namite 
upon  masses  of  steel  near  which  the  dynamite  explodes.  Such 
tremendous  resistance  that  mass  of  gas  would  have  to  meet.  The 
first  effect  would  be  to  flatten  the  mass  for  it  is  elastic  ;  the  next 
to  scatter  it  for  there  is  no  cohesion.  We  ought  to  see  a  flash  in- 
stead of  a  long  burning  streak  of  light.  The  mass  that  causes  the 
shooting  star  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  except  as  A  solid  body. 

Again,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  bodies  that  cause 
the  shooting  stars,  the  large  fireballs  and  the  stone-producing  me- 
teor, all  belong  to  one  class.     They  ditfor  in  kind  of  material^  in 
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density,  in  size.    But  from  the  faintest  shooting  star  to  the  largest 
stone-meteor  we  pass  by  such  small  gradations  that  no  clear  divid- 
ing lines  can  separate  them  into  classes. 
See  wherein  they  are  alike. 

1.  Each  appears  as  a  ball  of  fire  traversing  the  apparent  heavens 
just  as  a  single  solid  but  glowing  or  burning  mass  would  do. 

2.  Each  is  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  moves 
through  its  upper  portion.  The  stones  come  to  the  ground,  it  is 
true,  but  the  brightly  luminous  portion  of  their  paths  generally  ends 
high  up  in  the  air. 

3.  Each  has  a  velocit}''  which  implies  an  orbit  about  the  sun. 

4.  Tiie  members  of  each  class  have  apparent  motions  which  im- 
ply common  relations  to  the  horizon,  to  the  ecliptic,  and  to  the 
line  of  the  earth's  motion. 

5.  A  cloudy  train  is  sometimes  left  along  the  track  both  of  the 
stone-meteor,  and  of  the  shooting  star. 

6.  They  have  like  varieties  of  colors,  though  in  the  small  me- 
teors the  colors  are  naturally  less  intense  and  are  not  so  variously 
combined  as  in  the  large  ones. 

In  short,  if  the  bodies  that  produce  the  various  kinds  of  fire- 
balls had  just  the  differences  in  size  and  material  which  we  find  in 
meteorites,  all  the  differences  in  the  appearances  would  be  explained  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  likenesses  that  characterize 
the  flights  point  to  something  common  in  the  astronomical  relations 
of  the  bodies  that  produce  them. 

This  likeness  of  the  several  grades  of  luminous  meteors  has  not 
been  admitted  by  all  scientific  men.  Especially  it  was  not  accepted 
by  your  late  president.  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  who  by  his 
studies  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  meteorites. 

The  only  objection,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  been 
urged  against  the  relationship  of  the  meteorites  and  the  star-shower 
meteors,  and  the  only  objection  which  I  have  been  able  to  conceive 
that  has  apparent  force,  is  the  fact  that  no  meteorites  have  been 
secured  that  are  known  to  have  come  from  the  star-showers.  This 
objection  is  plausible  and  has  been  urged  both  by  mineralogists 
and  astronomers  as  a  perfect  reply  to  the  argument  for  a  common 
nature  to  all  the  meteors. 

But  what  is  its  real  strength  ?  There  have  been  in  the  last  one 
hundred  years  five  or  six  star-showers  of  considerable  intensity. 
The  objection  assumes  that  if  the  bodies  then  seen  were  like  other 
meteors,  we  should  have  reason  to  expect  that  among  so  many  hun- 
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enables  us  to  get  some  idea,  indefinite,  but  yet  of  great  value, 
about  tlie  masses  of  the  shooting  stars.  Few  meteoric  stones 
weigh  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  The  most  productive  stone 
falls  have  ftjrnished  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  each,  though  the 
irons  are  larger.  Allowing  for  fragments  not  found,  and  for  por- 
tions scattered  in  the  air,  such  meteors  may  be  regarded  as  weigh- 
ing a  ton,  or  it  may  be  several  tons,  on  entering  the  air.  The  ex- 
plosion of  such  a  meteor  is  heard  a  hundred  miles  around  shaking 
the  air  and  the  houses  over  the  whole  region  like  an  earthquake. 
The  size  and  brilliancy  of  the  flame  of  the  ordinar}''  shooting  star 
are  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  stone-meteor  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  regard  the  ordinary  meteoroid  as  weighing  pounds  or  even 
ounces,  rather  than  tons. 

Determinations  of  mass  have  been  made  by  measuring  the  light 
and  computing  the  energy  needed  to  produce  the  light.  These 
are  to  be  regarded  as  lower  limits  of  size,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  meteors  is  changed  into  heat  and  motion  of  the 
air.  The  smaller  meteors  visible  to  the  naked  eye  may  be  thought 
of  without  serious  error  as  being  of  the  size  of  gravel  stones,  allow- 
ing, however,  not  a  little  latitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite 
word  gravel. 

These  facts  about  the  masses  of  shooting  stars  have  important 
consequences. 

The  meteors,  in  Ihe  first  place,  are  not  the  fuel  of  the  sun.  We 
can  measure  and  compute  within  certain  limits  of  error  the  energy 
emitted  by  the  sun.  The  meteoroids,  large  enough  to  give  shoot- 
ing stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  scattered  ver}-^  irregularly 
through  the  space  which  the  earth  traverses,  but  in  the  mean  each 
is  distant  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  its  near  neighbors.  If 
these  meteoroids  supply  the  sun's  radiant  energy,  a  simple  compu- 
tation shows  that  the  average  shoo'ing  star  ought  to  have  a  mass 
enormously  greater  than  is  obtained  from  the  most  prolific  stone 
fall. 

Moreover,  if  these  meteoroids  are  the  source  of  the  solar  heat 
their  direct  effect  upon  the  earth's  heat  by  their  impact  upon  our 
atmosphere  ought  also  to  be  very  great :  whereas  the  November 
star-showers  in  some  of  which  a  month's  supply  of  meteoroids  was 
received  in  a  few  hours  do  not  a[>pear  to  have  been  followed  by 
noticeable  increase  of  heat  in  the  air. 

Again  the  meteoroids  do  not  cause  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
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mean  motion.  In  various  ways  the  meteors  do  shorten  the  month 
as  measured  by  the  day.  By  falling  on  the  earth  and  on  the  moon 
they  increase  the  masses  of  both,  and  so  make  the  moon  move  fas- 
ter. They  check  the  moon's  motion  and  so  bringing  it  nearer  to 
the  earth,  shorten  the  month.  They  load  the  earth  with  matter 
which  has  no  momentum  of  rotation,  and  so  lengthen  the  day. 
The  amount  of  matter  that  must  fall  upon  the  earth  in  order  to 
produce  in  all  tliese  ways  the  observed  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
motion  has  been  computed  by  Prof.  Oppolzer.  But  his  result 
would  require  for*  each  meteoroid  an  enormous  mass,  one  far  too 
great  to  be  accepted  as  possible. 

Again,  the  supposed  power  of  such  small  bodies,  bodies  so  scat- 
tered as  these  are  even  in  the  densest  streams,  to  break  up  the 
comets  or  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  their  power  by  inter- 
cepting the  sun's  rays  to  affect  our  weather  must  in  the  absence  of 
direct  proof  to  the  contrary  be  regarded  as  insignificant. 

So  too  their  effect  in  producing  geologic  changes  by  adding  to  the 
earth's  strata  has  without  doubt  been  very  much  over-estimated. 
During  a  million  of  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  say  fifteen  millions 
of  meteors  per  day,  there  comes  into  the  air  about  one  shooting 
star  or  meteor  for  each  square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface. 

To  assume  a  suflScient  abundance  of  meteors  in  ages  past  to  ac- 
complish any  of  these  purposes  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  reason  from 
hypothetical  and  not  from  known  causes.  * 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  suggestion  that  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  are  due  to  the  impact  of  meteorites.  Enormously  large 
meteoroids  in  ages  past  roust  be  arbitrarilj-  assumed,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, a  very  peculiar  plastic  condition  of  the  lunar  substance  in 
order  that  the  impact  of  a  meteoroid  can  make  in  the  moon  de- 
pressions ten,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  abrupt  mountain  walls  two,  and  three,  and  four  miles  high,  and 
yet  the  mountain  walls  not  sink  down  again. 

The  known  visible  meteors  are  not  large  enough  nor  numerous 
enough  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  which  I  have  named.  May 
we  not  assume  that  an  enormous  number  of  exceedingly  small  me- 
teoroids are  floating  in  space,  are  falling  into  the  sun,  are  com- 
ing into  our  air,  are  swept  up  by  the  moon  ?  Ma^'  we  not  assume 
that  some  of  these  vaiious  forms  of  work  which  cannot  be  done  by 
meteoroids  large  enough  for  us  to  see  them  as  they  enter  the  air, 
are  done  by  this  finer  impalpable  cosmic  dust?    Yes,  we  maj*  make 
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snch  an  assumption.  There  exist  no  doubt  multitudes  of  these 
minute  particles  travelling  in  space.  But  science  asks  not  only 
for  a  true  cause  but  a  sufficient  cause.  There  must  be  enough  of 
this  matter  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it.  At  present,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  total  existing  quantity  of  such  fine  material 
is  very  large.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  collection  and 
examination  of  meteoric  dust  we  may  soon  learn  something  about 
the  amount  which  our  earth  receives.  Until  that  shall  be  learned 
we  can  reason  only  in  general  terms.  So  much  matter  coming  into 
our  atmosphere  as  these  several  h3'potheses  require  would  without 
doubt  make  its  presence  known  to  us  in  the  appearance  of  our  sun- 
set skies,  and  in  a  far  greater  deposit  of  meteoric  dust  than  has 
ever  yet  been  proven. 

A  meteoroid  origin  has  been  assigned  to  the  light  of  the  solar 
corona.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  the 
meteoroid  matter  should  increase  toward  the  sun,  and  the  illumina* 
tion  of  such  matter  would  be  much  greater  as  we  approach  the  solar 
surface.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain  upon  such  an  hypothesis  the 
radial  structure,  the  rifts,  and  the  shape  of  the  curved  lines  that 
are  marked  features  of  the  corona.  These  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  any  conceivable  arrangement  of  meteoroids  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun.  If  the  meteoroids  are  arranged  at  random  there  should 
be  a  uniform  shading  awaj*^  of  light  as  we  go  from  the  sun.  If  the 
meteoroids  are  in  streams  along  cometary  orbits,  all  lines  bound- 
ing the  light  and  shade  in  the  coronal  light  should  evidently  be 
approximately  projections  of  conic  sections  of  which  the  sun's  cen- 
tre is  the  focus.  There  are  curved  lines  in  abundance  in  the  coro- 
nal light,  but  as  figured  by  observers  and  in  the  photographs  they 
seem  to  be  entirely  unlike  any  such  projections  of  conic  sections. 
Only  by  a  violent  treatment  of  the  observations  can  the  curves  be 
made  to  represent  such  projections.  They  look  more  as  though 
they  were  due  to  forces  at  the  sun's  surface  than  at  his  centre.  If 
those  complicated  lines  have  any  meteoroid  origin  (which  seems 
very  unlikely)  they  suggest  rather  the  phenomena  of  comets'  tails 
than  meteoroid  streams  or  sporadic  meteors. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  long  rays  of  light  which  sometimes  have 
been  seen  to  extend  several  degrees  from  the  sun  at  the  time  of 
the  solar  eclipse  are  meteor  streams  seen  edgewise  seems  possibly 
true,  but  not  at  all  probable. 

The  observed  life  of  the  meteor  is  only  a  second,  or  at  most  a 
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few  seconds,  except  when   a  large  one  sends  down  stones  to  re- 
main with  us.     What  can  we  learn  about  its  histor}^  and  origin? 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  small  meteors  were 
looked  on  as  some  form  of  electricity,  the  meteorites  were  very 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  thrown  out  from  the  lunar  vol- 
canoes. But  as  the  conviction  gained  place  that  the  meteorites 
moved  not  about  the  earth,  but  about  the  sun,  it  was  seen  that  the 
lunar  volcanoes  must  have  been  very  active  to  have  sent  out  such 
an  enormous  number  of  stones  as  are  needed  in  order  that  we 
should  so  frequently  encounter  them.  When  it  was  further  con- 
sidered that  there  is  no  proof  that  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  active, 
and  that  when  they  were  active  they  were  more  likely  to  have 
been  open  seas  of  lava,  not  well  fitted  to  shoot  out  such  masses, 
the  idea  of  the  lunar  origin  of  the  meteorites  gradually  lost  ground. 

But  the  unity  of  meteorites  with  shooting  stars,  if  true,  increases 
a  hundred-fold  the  difficulty  and  would  require  that  the  comets 
have  the  same  origin  with  the  meteorites.  No  one  claims  that  the 
comets  came  from  the  moon. 

That  the  meteorites  came  from  the  earth's  volcanoes  is  still 
maintained  by  some  men  of  science,  particularly  by  the  distin- 
guished Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland.  The  difficulties  of  the  hy- 
pothesis are,  however,  exceedingly  great. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meteorites  are  not  like  terrestrial  rocks. 
Some  minerals  in  them  are  like  minerals  in  our  rocks.  Some 
meteoric  irons  are  like  the  Greenland  terrestrial  irons.  But  no 
rock  in  the  earth  has  vet  been  found  that  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
meteorite  of  any  one  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  known  stone 
falls.  The  meteorites  resemble  the  deep  terrestrial  rocks  in  some 
particulars,  it  is  true,  but  the  two  are  also  thoroughly  unlike. 

The  terrestrial  volcanoes  must  also  have  been  wonderfully  active 
to  have  sent  out  such  a  multitude  of  meteorites  as  will  explain  the 
number  of  stone  falls  which  we  know  and  which  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  have  occurred. 

The  volcanoes  must  also  have  been  wonderfully  potent.  The 
meteorites  come  to  us  with  planetary  velocities.  In  traversing 
the  thin  upper  air,  they  are  burned  and  broken  by  the  resisting 
medium.  Long  before  they  have  gone  through  the  tenth  part  of 
the  atmosphere  the  meteorites  usuall}^  are  arrested  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  these  bodies  were  sent  out  from  the  earth's  volcanoes 
they  left  the  upper  air  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  they  now 
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return  to  it.  This  the  law  of  gravitation  demands.  What  energy 
must  have  been  given  to  the  meteorite  before  it  left  the  volcano  to 
make  it  traverse  the  whole  of  our  atmosphere,  and  go  away  from 
the  earth  with  a  planetary  velocity  !  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  volcanoes  were  ever  so  potent,  or  that  the  meteorites  would 
have  survived  such  a  journey  ? 

No  one  claims  that  the  meteors  of  the  star-showers  nor  that 
their  accompanying  comets  came  from  the  earth's  volcanoes.  To 
ascribe  a  terrestrial  origin  to  meteorites  is  then  to  deny  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  shooting  star  and  the  stone-meteor.  Every  reason 
for  their  likeness  is  an  argument  against  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
the  stones. 

To  suppose  that  the  meteors  came  from  any  planets  that  have 
atmospheres  involves  difficulties  not  unlike  to,  and  equally  serious 
with,  those  of  a  terrestrial  origin. 

The  solar  origin  of  meteorites  has  been  seriously  urged,  and  de- 
serves a  serious  answer. 

The  first  difficulty  which  this  hypothesis  meets  is,  that  solid 
bodies  should  come  from  the  hot  sun.  Besides  this,  the}'  must 
have  passed  without  destruction  through  an  atmosphere  of  immense 
thickness,  and  must  have  left  the  sun  with  an  immense  velocity. 

Then  there  is  a  geometric  difficulty.  The  meteorite  shot  out 
from  the  sun  would  travel  under  the  law  of  gravitation  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  outward  and  back  again  into  the  sun.  If  in  its 
course  it  enters  the  earth's  atmosphere,  its  relative  motion,  that 
which  we  see,  should  be  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  except 
as  slightly  modified  by  the  earth's  attraction.  A  large  number  of 
these  meteors,  that  is  most,  if  not  all,  well  observed  fireballs, 
have  certainly  not  travelled  in  such  paths.  These  did  not  come 
from  the  sun. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  hypothesis  that  the  meteorites  came  from 
some  planet  broken  in  pieces  by  an  internal  catastrophe.  There 
is  much  which  mineralogists  can  say  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  The 
studies  of  M.  Stanislas  Mennier  and  others  into  the  structure  of 
meteorites  have  brought  out  many  facts  which  make  their  hypoth- 
esis plausible.  It  requires,  however,  that  the  stone-meteor  be  not 
regarded  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  star-shower  meteor,  for  no 
one  now  seriousl}'  claims  that  the  comets  are  fragments  of  a  broken 
planet.  Tlie  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet  is  itself 
arbitrary  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  mass  that  has 
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become  collected  by  the  action  of  gravity  and  of  other  known 
forces  should  by  internal  forces  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  these 
pieces  rent  asunder.  The  disruption  of  such  a  planet  b}'  internal 
forces  after  it  has  by  cooling  lost  largely  its  original  energy  would 
be  specially  difficult  to  explain. 

We  cannot  then  look  to  the  moon,  nor  to  the  earth,  nor  to  the 
sun,  nor  to  any  of  the  large  planets,  nor  to  a  broken  planet  as  tbe 
first  home  of  the  meteoroids,  without  seeing  serious  if  not  insuper- 
able objections.  But  since  some  of  the  meteoroids  were  in  time 
past  certainly  connected  with  comets,  and  since  we  can  draw  no 
line  separating  shooting  stars  from  stone-meteors,  it  is  most  natu- 
ral to  assume  that  all  of  them  are  of  a  cometary  origin.  Are  there 
any  insuperable  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  hy- 
pothesis that  all  of  the  meteoroids  are  of  like  nature  with  the  com- 
ets, that  they  are  in  fact  fragments  of  comets,  or  it  may  be  in  some 
cases,  minute  comets  themselves? 

If  such  objections  exist  they  ought  evidently'  to  come  mainly 
from  the  mineralogists,  and  from  what  they  find  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  meteorites.  Astronom}'  has  not  as  yet  furnished 
any  objections.  It  seems  strange  that  comets  break  in  pieces, 
but  astronomers  admit  it  for  it  is  an  observed  fact.  It  is  strange 
that  groups  of  these  small  bodies  should  run  before  and  follow 
after  comets  along  their  paths,  but  astronomers  admit  it  as  a  fact 
in  the  case  of  at  least  four  comets.  Astronomically,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  more  difilculty  in  giving  such  origin  to  the  sporadic 
meteor,  and  to  the  large  fireball,  and  to  the  stone-meteor,  than 
there  is  in  giving  it  to  the  meteor  of  the  star-shower.  If  then  the 
cometic  origin  of  meteorites  is  inadmissible,  the  objections  must 
come  mainly  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  meteoric  stones  and 
irons.  Can  the  comet  in  its  life  and  history  furnish  the  varied 
conditions  and  forces  necessary  to  the  manufacture  or  growth  of 
these  peculiar  structures? 

It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  answer  this  question  to  solve  the 
thousand  puzzling  problems  that  can  be  raised  about  the  origin 
and  the  behavior  of  comets.  Comets  exist  in  our  system,  and 
have  their  own  peculiar  development,  whatever  be  our  theories 
about  them.  It  will  be  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  assume, 
as  probably  true,  the  usual  hypothesis  that  they  were  first  con- 
densed from  nebulous  matter ;  that  that  matter  ma}"*  have  been 
either  the  outer  portions  of  the  original  solar  nebula,  or  matter 
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entirely  independent  of  oar  system  and  scattered  throngb  space. 

In  either  case  the  comet  is  generally  supposed,  and  probably 
must  be  supposed,  to  have  become  aggregated  far  away  from  the 
sun.  Tliis  aggregation  was  not  into  one  large  body  to  be  after- 
wards broken  up  by  disruption  or  by  solar  action.  The  varieties 
of  location  of  the  cometic  orbits  seem  inexplicable  upon  an}'  such 
hypothesis.  Separate  centres  of  condensation  are  to  be  supposed 
but  they  are  not  a  priori  unreasonable.  This  is  the  rule  rather 
than  tlie  exception  everywhere  in  nature.  Assume  then  such  a 
separate  original  condensation  of  the  comet  in  the  cold  of  space, 
and  that  the  comet  had  a  very  small  mass  compared  with  the  mass 
of  the  planets.  Add  to  this  the  comet's  subsequent  known  history 
as  we  are  seeing  it  in  the  heavens.  Have  we  therein  known  forces 
and  changes  and  conditions  of  such  intensity  and  variety  as  the 
internal  structure  of  the  meteorites  calls  for? 

What  that  structure  is,  and  to  some  extent  what  conditions 
must  have  existed  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  first  formation  and 
during  its  subsequent  transformations,  mineralogists  rather  than 
astronomers  must  tell  us.  For  a  long  time  it  was  accepted  without 
hesitation  that  these  bodies  required  great  heat  for  their  first  con- 
solidation. Their  resemblance  to  the  earth's  volcanic  rocks  was 
insisted  on  by  mineralogists.  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith  in 
1855  asserted  without  reserve  that  ^^  they  have  all  been  subject  to 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  igneous  action  corresponding  to  that  of 
terrestrial  volcanoes."  Director  Haidinger,  in  1861,  said  "  With 
our  present  knowledge  of  natural  laws  these  characteristically 
crystalline  formations  could  not  possibly  have  come  into  existence 
except  under  the  action  of  high  temperature  combined  with  pow- 
erful pressure."  The  likeness  of  these  stones  to  the  deeper  ig- 
neous rocks  of  the  earth  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
Daubree  strengthened  this  conviction. 

Mr.  Sorby  in  1877  said,  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  conditions 
under  which  meteorites  were  formed  must  have  been  such  that  the 
temperature  was  high  enough  to  fuse  stony  masses  into  glass ; 
the  particles  could  exist  independently  one  of  the  other  in  an 
incandescent  atmosphere,  subject  to  violent  mechanical  disturb- 
ances ;  that  the  force  of  gravitation  was  great  enough  to  collect 
these  fine  particles  together  into  solid  masses,  and  that  these  were 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  be  metamorphosed,  further  bro- 
ken up  into  fragments,  and  again  collected  together." 
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Now  if  meteorites  could  come  into  being  only  in  a  heated  place, 
then  the  body  in  which  they  were  formed  ought,  it  would  seem,  to 
have  been  a  large  one.  But  the  comets,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
to  have  become  aggregated  in  small  masses. 

The  idea  that  heat  was  essential  to  the  production  of  these  min- 
erals was  at  first  a  natural  one.  All  other  known  rock  formations, 
are  the  result  of  processes  that  involved  water  or  fire  or  metamor- 
phism.  All  agree  that  the  meteorites  could  not  have  been  formed 
in  the  presence  of  water  or  free  oxygen.  What  conclusion  was 
more  reasonable  than  that  heat  was  present  in  the  form  of  volcanic 
or  of  metamorphic  action  ? 

The  more  recent  investigations  of  the  meteorites  and  kindred 
stones,  especially  the  discussions  of  the  Greenland  native  irons 
and  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  are  leading  mineral- 
ogists, if  I  do  not  mistake,  to  modify  their  views.  Great  heat 
at  the  first  consolidation  of  the  meteoric  matter  is  not  considered 
so  essential.  In  a  late  paper  M.  Daubree  says,  "  It  is  extremely 
remarkable  that  in  spite  of  their  great  tendency  to  a  sharply  de- 
fined {nette)  crystallization,  the  silicate  combinations  which  make 
up  the  meteorites  are  there  only  in  the  condition  of  very  small 
crystals  all  jumbled  together  as  if  they  had  not  passed  through 
fusion.  If  we  may  look  for  something  analogous  about  us,  we 
should  say  that  instead  of  calling  to  mind  the  long  needles  of  ice 
which  liquid  water  forms  as  it  freezes,  the  fine  grained  texture  of 
meteorites  resembles  rather  that  of  hoar  frost  and  that  of  snow, 
which  is  due,  as  is  known  to  the  immediate  passage  of  the  atmos- 
pheric vapor  of  water  into  the  solid  state." 

So  Dr.  Reusch  from  the  examination  of  the  Scandinavian  me- 
teorites concludes  that  "there  is  no  need  to  assume  volcanic  and 
other  processes  taking  place  upon  a  large  heavenly  body  formerly 
existing  but  which  has  since  gone  to  pieces." 

The  meteorites  resemble  the  lavas  and  slags  on  the  earth.  These 
lavas  and  slags  are  formed  in  the  absence  of  water,  and  with  a  lim- 
ited supply  of  oxygen,  and  heat  is  present  in  the  process.  But  is 
heat  necessary  for  the  making  of  the  meteorites?  Some  crystal- 
lizations do  take  place  in  the  cold  ;  some  are  direct  changes  from 
gaseous  to  solid  forms.  We  cannot  in  the  laboratory  reproduce 
all  the  conditions  of  crystallization  in  the  cold  of  space.  We  can- 
not easily  determine  whether  the  mere  absence  of  oxygen  will  not 
account  full}^  for  the  slag-like  character  of  the  meteorite  minerals. 
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Wherever  crystallization  can  take  place  at  all,  if  there  are  present 
silicon  and  magnesium  and  iron  and  nickel  with  a  limited  supply 
of  oxygen,  there  silicates  ought  to  be  expected  in  abundance,  and 
the  iron  and  nickel  in  their  metallic  form.  Except  for  the  heat 
the  process  should  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  reduction  of  iron 
in  the  Bessemer  cupola  where  the  limited  supply  of  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  carbon  and  leaves  the  iron  free.  The  smallness  of 
the  comets  should  not  then  be  an  objection  to  considering  the  me- 
teoric stones  and  irons  as  pieces  of  comets.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  assuming  that  they  were  parts  of  a  large  mass  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  intensely  heated  birth-place. 

But  although  great  heat  was  not  needed  at  the  first  formation 
there  are  many  facts  about  these  stones  which  imply  that  violent 
forces  have  in  some  way  acted  during  the  meteorites'  history.  The 
brecciated  appearance  of  many  specimens,  the  fact  that  the  frag- 
ments in  a  breccia  are  themselves  a  finer  breccia,  the  fractures, 
infiltrations  and  apparent  faul tings  seen  in  microscopic  sections, 
and  by  the  naked  eye, — these  all  impl3'  the  action  of  force. 

M.  Daubree  supposes  that  the  union  of  oxygen  and  silicon  fur- 
nishes sufidcient  heat  for  making  these  minerals.  If  this  be  possi- 
ble those  transformations  may  have  taken  place  in  their  first  home. 
Dr.  Reusch  argues  that  the  repeated  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
comet  as  it  comes  down  to  the  sun  and  goes  back  again  into  the 
cold  is  enough  to  account  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of 
the  meteorites.  These  two  modes  of  action  do  not  however  ex- 
clude each  other. 

Suppose  then,  amass  containing  silicon,  magnesium,  iron,  nick- 
el, a  limited  supply  of  oxygen  and  small  quantities  of  other  ele- 
ments, all  in  their  primordial  or  nebulous  state  (whatever  that 
may  be)  segregated  somewhere  in  the  cold  of  space.  As  the 
materials  consolidate  or  crystallize,  the  oxygen  is  appropriated  by 
the  silicon  and  magnesium,  and  the  iron  and  nickel  are  deposited 
in  metallic  lorm.  Possibly  the  heat  developed  ma}^,  before  it  is 
radiated  into  space,  modify  and  transform  the  substance.  The 
final  result  is  a  rocky  mass  (or  possibly  several  adjacent  masses) 
which  sooner  or  later  is  no  doubt  cooled  down  throughout  to  the 
temperature  of  space. 

This  mass  in  its  travels  comes  near  to  the  sun.  Powerful  ac- 
tion is  there  exerted  upon  it.  It  is  heated.  How  intense  is  that 
heat  upon  a  cold  rock  unprotected  apparently  by  its  thin  atmos- 
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phere,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  We  know  that  the  sun's  action 
is  strong  enough  to  develop  and  drive  off  into  space,  that  immense 
train,  the  comet's  tail,  that  sometimes  spans  our  heavens.  It  is 
broken  in  pieces.  We  have  seen  the  portions  go  away  from  the  sun, 
to  come  bade  probably  as  separate  comets.  Solid  fragments  are 
scattered  from  it  to  travel  in  their  own  independent  orbits. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  burnt  and  crackled  surface  of  a 
cometic  mass  or  fragment  as  it  goes  out  from  near  the  sun  again 
into  the  cold?  What  changes  and  recrystallizations  may  not  that 
surface  undergo  before  it  comes  back  to  pass  anew  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  ?  We  have  here  forces  that  we  know  are  acting.  They 
are  intense,  and  act  under  varied  conditions.  The  stones  subject 
to  those  forces  can  have  a  history  full  of  all  the  scenes  and  actions 
required  for  the  growth  of  such  strange  bodies  as  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  of  our  meteors,  those  of  the  star-showers,  have  cer- 
tainl}'^  had  that  histor}'.  What  good  reason  is  there  for  saj-ing 
that  all  of  them  may  not  have  had  the  like  birthplace  and  life? 

Before  I  close  let  me  recite  one  lesson  that  has  been  taught  us 
by  the  recent  star-showers.  The  pieces  which  come  into  our  air,  in 
any  recurring  star-shower,  belong  to  a  group  whose  shape  is  only 
partly  known.  It  is  thin,  for  we  traverse  it  in  a  short  time.  It 
is  not  a  uniform  ring,  for  it  is  not  annual,  except  possibl}'  the 
August  sprinkle.  How  the  sun's  unequal  attraction  for  the  parts 
of  a  group  acts  as  a  dispersive  force  to  draw  it  out  into  a  stream, 
those  most  beautiful  and  most  fruitful  discussions  of  Signor  Schia- 
parelli  have  shown.  The  groups  that  we  meet  are  certainly  in  the 
shape  of  thin  streams. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  cometic  fragments  go  continuously 
away  from  the  parent  mass  so  as  to  form  in  due  time  a  ringlike 
stream  of  varying  densit}',  but  stretched  along  the  entire  elliptic 
orbit  of  the  comet.  The  epochs  of  the  Leonid  star-showers  in 
November,  which  have  been  coming  at  intervals  of  thirty-three 
years  since  the  j-ear  902,  have  led  us  to  believe  that  this  departure 
of  the  fragments  from  Tempel's  comet  (1866,  I)  and  the  formation 
of  the  ring  was  a  very  slow  process.  The  meteors  which  we  met 
near  1866,  were,  therefore,  thought  to  have  left  the  comet  many 
thousand  \-ear8  ago.  The  extension  of  the  gi*oup  was  presumed 
to  go  on  in  the  future,  until,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
hence,  the  earth  shall  meet  the  stream  every  year. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Terapel's  comet  and  its  meteors, 
this  slow  development  is  not  found  to  be  true,  for  the  fragments 
of  Biela's  comet.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  meteors  of  tiie 
splendid  displays  of  1872  and  1885  left  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  comet  later  than  1840,  although  at  the  time  of  those  showers 
they  had  become  separated  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the 
computed  place  of  the  comet.  The  process  tlien  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  one,  requiring,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate,  only 
a  small  part  of  a  millennium  for  the  completion  of  an  entire  ring, 
if  a  ring  is  to  be  the  finished  form  of  the  group. 

It  may  be  thought  reasonable  in  view  of  this  fact  about  Biela's 
comet  established  b}'  the  star-showers  of  1872  and  1885  to  revise 
oar  conception  of  the  process  of  disintegration  of  Tern  pel's  comet 
also.  The  more  brilliant  of  the  star-showers  from  this  comet 
have  always  occun-ed  very  near  the  end  of  the  thirty-three  year 
period.  Instead  of  there  being  a  slow  process  which  is  ulti- 
mately to  produce  a  ring  along  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  it  certainly 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  compact  lines  of  me- 
teors which  we  met  in  1866,  1867  and  1868  left  the  comet  at  a 
recent  date.  A  thousand  years  ago  this  shower  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  October.  By  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
action  of  the  planets,  the  shower  has  moved  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. One-half  of  this  motion  is  due  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  other  half  to  the  perturbing  action  of  the  planets. 
Did  the  planets  act  upon  the  comet  before  the  meteoroids  left  it, 
or  upon  the  meteoroid  stream?  Until  one  has  reduced  the  forces 
to  numerical  values,  he  maj'  not  give  to  this  question  a  positive 
answer.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  computations  of  the  forces 
will  show  that  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  that 
group  of  meteoroids  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in  lencrth, 
perturbations  strong  enough  to  change  the  node  of  the  orbit  fif- 
teen degrees  along  the  ecliptic,  would  not  leave  the  group  such  a 
compact  train  as  we  found  it  in  1866.  If  this  result  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, it  is  because  the  total  action  is  scattered  over  so  many 
centuries.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  perturbation  was 
of  the  comet  itself,  that  the  fragments  are  parting  more  rapidly 
from  the  comet  than  we  have  assumed,  and  that  long  before  the 
complete  ring  is  formed  the  groups  become  so  scattered  that  we 
do  not  recognize  them,  or  else  are  turned  away  so  as  not  to  cross 
the  earth's  orbit. 

A.  A.  A.  8.,  TOL.  XXXV.  2 
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Comets  by  their  strange  behavior  and  wondroas  trains  have 
given  to  timid  and  superstitious  men  more  apprehensions  than  have 
any  other  heavenly  bodies.  They  have  been  the  occasion  of  an 
immense  amount  of  vague  and  wild  and  worthless  speculation  by 
men  who  knew  a  very  little  science.  They  have  furnished  a  hun- 
dred as  yet  unanswered  problems  which  have  puzzled  the  wisest. 
A  world  without  water,  with  a  strange  and  variable  envelope 
which  takes  the  place  of  an  atmosphere,  a  world  that  travels 
repeatedly  out  into  the  cold  and  back  to  the  sun  and  slowly  goes  to 
pieees  in  the  repeated  process,  has  conditions  so  strange  to  our 
experience  and  so  impossible  to  reproduce  by  experiment  that  our 
physics  cannot  as  yet  explain  it.  Yet  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  answer  of  many  of  these  problems  in  the  future. 
Of  those  strange  bodies,  the  comets,  we  shall  have  far  greater 
means  of  study  than  of  any  other  bodies  in  the  heavens.  The 
comets  alone  give  us  specimens  to  handle  and  analyze.  Comets 
may  be  studied,  like  the  planets,  by  the  use  of  the  telescope,  the 
polariscope  and  the  spectroscope.  The  utmost  refinements  of 
physical  astronomy  may  be  applied  to  both.  But  the  coraetary 
worlds  will  be  also  compelled,  through  these  meteorite  fragments 
with  their  included  gases  and  peculiar  minerals,  to  give  up  some 
additional  secrets  of  their  own  life  and  of  the  ph3'8ics  of  space 
to  the  blowpipe,  the  microscope,  the  test-tube  and  the  crucible. 
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Report  op  the  committee  on  indexing  chemical  literature^. 

In  presenting  tbeir  Fourth  Annual  Report  the  Committee  is 
pleased  to  record  gratifying  evidences  of  a  wide  and  growing  in- 
terest in  the  bibliographical  work  which  it  is  designed  to  encourage 
and  aid.  During  the  past  year  the  correspondence  conducted  by 
the  Chairman  has*  been  three-fold  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  ihe  subjects  referred  to  the  committee  have  increased  in 
diversity  much  beyond  expectation,  until  they  include  important 
questions  in  general  chemical  bibliography.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions pertain  to  matters  which  require  for  their  solution  an  author- 
ity which  the  committee  is  unwilling  to  claim  or  assume ;  such  for 
instance  is  the  question  of  uniformity  in  abbreviations  of  chemical 
periodicals,  the  desirability  of  which  is  admitted,  while  the  feasi- 
bility of  devising  a  list  of  abbreviations  which  would  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  is  doubtful.  One  of  the  committee  discusses  this 
subject  in  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Section,  appended  to 
this  Report,  and  to  this  we  relegate  further  consideration. 

indexes  published. 

Bibliography  of  Petroleum^  by  Professor  S.  F.  Peckham.  Report 
on  the  Production,  Technology  and  Uses  of  Petroleum  and  its  Prod- 
ucts.    Report  of  the  tenth  census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  X, 

1884,  4to;  pages  281-301.      [A  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
Bitumen  and  its  related  subjects.] 

Bibliography  of  the  Metal  Iridium^  by  Nelson  W.  Perry,  in  Prof, 
W.  L.  Dudley's  paper  on  Iridium  published  in  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States,  calendar  years  1883  and  1884.  Washington, 

1885.  8vo. 

An  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Uranium  1789-1885.  By  H.  Car* 
rington  Bolton.  Smithsonian  Report  for  1885.  Washington,  1885, 
36  pp.  8vo. 

1  Read  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  August,  18S6. 
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It  is  almost  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  following  superb 
work,  yet  for  sake  of  completeness  it  may  be  here  recorded : 

Melting-  and  Boiling-Point  Tables.  Physico-chemical  Constants. 
IBy  Thomas  Carnelley.  Vol.  I,  London,  1885.  350  pp.  Royal  4to,  "* 

[To  be  completed  in  two  volumes  comprising  about  50,000  melting 
and  boiling  point  data.] 

REPORTS   OF   PROGRESS. 

Professor  William  Ripley  Nichols  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  Index  to  Carbon-monoxide  but  defers  printing  another  year. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Wunroe  reports  he  is  ready  to  print  a  section 
of  his  extensive  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Explosives. 

Professor  L.  P.  Kinnicutt  is  engaged  on  a  Bibliography  of 
Meteorites. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Engelhard t  is  compiling  an  Index  to  the  Literature 
of  Common  Salt. 

PROJECTED   BIBLIOGRAPHIIES.   .  ^ 

Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  his  Specific  Gravity  Tables^  Constants  of  Nature,  Part  I. 
This  edition  will  contain  about  twice  as  much  matter  as  the  origi- 
nal work,  although  melting  and  boiling  points  are  omitted,  these 
having  been  catalogued  by  Dr.  Carnelley  in  the  work  above  men- 
tioned. 

Professors  William  Ripley  Nichols  and  Lewis  M.  Norton  are  en- 
gaged  on  a  Dictimiary  of  Chemical  Synonymes  which  will  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  chemical  bibliography  and  of  practical 
utility  to  chemists. 

•  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies,  of  Boston,  informed  the  committee  in 
November,  1885,  of  his  willingness  to  complete  an  Index  to  the 
Literature  of  Mdk  Analysis  which  he  had  compiled  several  years  ^ 

before  ;  and  a  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Clement  W.  Andrews,  of  the  \ 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  ^Technolog}^,  notified  the  committee  of 
a  similar  undertaking  which  he  proposed  perfecting  and  bringing 
down  to  date.  These  two  gentlemen  were  at  once  put  into  com- 
munication and  a  mutual  understanding  has  been  reached  whereby 
useless  duplication  will  be  avoided. 

Professor  Stephen  F.  Peckham,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  whose  vol- 
uminous Bibliography  of  Petroleum  is  noticed  above,  is  engaged  on 
a  continuation  of  the  .woi:k  .which  he  plans  to  bring  down  to  1890. 
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Professor  William  H.  Seaman,  of  the  U.  S.  Pateot  Office,  calls 
attention  to  the  important  literature  of  chemistry  found  in  Patent 
Specifications,  and  proposes  to  compile  an  Index  to  American 
Chemical  Patents,  for  which  undertaking  he  has  unusual  facilities. 

Professor  Erastus  G.  Smith,  of  Beloit,  has  begun  an  Index  to 
the  Literature  of  Aluminium,  a  topic  suggested  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  of  Hoboken,  is  collecting  and  indexing 
works  relating  to  Gems  and  Precious  Stones.  His  bibliography 
already  numbers  2000  titles  and  will  treat  of  the  subject  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner,  including  facts  relating  to  the  history,  min- 
ing, cutting,  uses,  and  literature  of  gems  in  all  languages. 

Mr.  William  Beer,  late  of  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Now- 
castle-on-Tyne,  availing  himself  of  facilities  afforded  by  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  engaged  on  a  Bibliography  of 
Scientific  Bibliographies,  the  first  part  of  which  he  intends  soon  to 
offer  to  the  committee ;  he  has  also  in  an  advanced  state  a  Bibli' 
ography  of  Copper. 

The  committee  desires  to  record  thanks  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  reprints  of  reports 
furnished  free  of  charge,  and  also  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
which  gratuitously  distributed  the  reports  to  chemists  and  others. 

The  committee  again  appeals  to  chemists  for  support,  and  calls 
for  volunteers  to  undertake  indexes  to  special  topics  in  chemical 
literature,  especially  the  chemical  elements.  The  committee  dic- 
tates no  fixed  plan  but  leaves  method  and  subject  to  authors  ;  the 
committee  does  not  seek  to  control  the  productions  further  than  to 
insure  work  of  high  merit  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  which  has  agreed  to  publish  manuscripts  en- 
dorsed by  the  committee.  Sample  copies  of  Indexes  and  other 
information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  chairman  care  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

H.  Carrington  Bolton,  Chairman. 
Ira  Remsen, 
F.  W.  Clarke, 
Alexis  A.  Julten. 

.July,  1886. 

NOTB.  Since  writing  the  above  the  death  of  Prof.  Wm.  Ripley  Nichols  is  announced. 
^—  Absence  ftrom  the  country  has  prevented  Prof.  Albert  R.  f^eeds  from  signing  the 
above  Report. 


appendix  to  keport  of  committee  on  indexing  chemical  literature, 
a  problem  in  chemical  bibliography. 

By  H.  Carrington  Bolton. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  profession  to  say  that  not  all  chemists 
are  bibliographers ;  the  peculiar  talents  and  sicill  which  ensure  success  in 
laboratory  researches  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  technical 
erudition  of  bibliography.  In  preparing  for  publication  records  of  their 
researches,  chemists  generally  aim  to  chronicle  the  previous  labors  of 
others  in  the  same  or  analogous  lines,  but  in  quoting  from  periodicals  the 
writers  sometimes  give  little  thought  lo  their  accurate  and  systematic 
designation.  A  lack  of  uniformity  is  especially  marked  in  the  abbre- 
viations by  which  the  journals  are  indicated,  these  abbreviations  often  re- 
quiring for  their  comprehension  a  *'  scientific  use  of  the  imagination." 
Many  circumstances,  national  and  individual,  combine  to  produce  confu- 
sion; the  customs  of  divers  countries  vary  greatly,  and  when  English- 
speaking  chemists  adopt  the  abbreviations  of  French  titles  in  use  by 
German  authorities,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  ftrom  a  bibliographical 
standpoint.  The  different  tastes  of  some  individuals,  the  thoughtlessness 
of  others  who  seldom  write  a  title  twice  in  the  same  way,  lead  to  the  em- 
ployment of  many  abbreviations  for  a  single  journal.  Lest  we  may  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  we  give  a  single  example  of  this  multiplicity  of 
abbreviations;  the  voluminous  and  influential  Berichteder  deutschen  chem' 
ischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Berlin  is  referred  to  by  writers  in  the  following 
ways: 

B. 

Ber. 

Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges. 

Ber.  d.  deutetch.  chem.  Gesellsch. 

Ber.  Berl.  chem.  Ges. 

Berl.  Ber. 

Berichte. 

D.  C.  Ges. 

Deutsch.  ch.  Ges.  Ber. 
and  doubtless  in  many  more  variations.    Many  other  instances  will  occur 
to  our  readers  who  need  no  arguments  to  admit  the  desirability  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  abbreviations  of  this  kind. 

When  engaged  in  compiling  **  A  Catalogue  of  Chemical  Periodicals  " 
(New  York,  1885)  the  writer  contemplated  adding  thereto  a  list  of  abbre- 
viations of  the  titles  catalogued,  but  a  sense  of  the  Inexpediency  and 
futility  of  an  assumption  of  authority  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  plan. 
Recently  the  subject  has  been  broached  by  correspondents  of  the  Com- 
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mitlee  on  Indexing  Chemical  Literature,  and  a  statement  of  the  case  seems 
advisable. 

The  existing  lists  of  abbreviations  for  chemical  periodicals,  having  a 
degree  of  completeness  and  possible  authority,  are  not  numerous.  That 
monumental  work  of  the  Royal  Society :  ''A  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers 
(1800-63),"  7  vols.,  4to,  1867-77,  London,  is  the  flVst  to  which  one  in 
search  of  reliable  data  would  turn,  but  unfortunately  this  great  work  is 
bibliographical ly  very  unsatisfactory.  The  abbreviations  of  titles  follow 
no  definite  plan,  the  first  word  abbreviated  is  sometimes  the  place  of  pub- 
lication, sometimes  the  editor,  and  sometimes  the  first  word  of  theUitle. 
We  find  such  inversions  as  *'Geol.  Soc.  Proc",  such  reduudnnt  expres- 
sions as  "'  GisUf  Faunu8"  and  other  evidences  of  a  lack  of  system  and  of 
economy  of  space.  The  abbreviations  in  this  catalogue  cannot  be  adopted 
as  standard. 

Several  chemical  journals  which  furnish  their  readers  with  abstrat^ts  of 
contemporary  literature  have  their  own  lists  of  abbreviations,  but  these 
are  limited  to  Journals  now  current,  and  the  host  of  discontinued  journals 
remain  unprovided  for.  Nor  are  the  abbreviations  used  by  any  means 
ideal:  thus  we  find  in  the  valued  Jahresbericht  ♦  ♦  ♦  der  Chemiey  several 
objectionable  abbreviations,  such  as  *'Sill.  Am.  J."  for  the  veteran  American 
periodical  which  was  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of  SlUlman ;  '*Lond. 
B.  Soc.  Proc."  in  which  the  disorder  is  objectionable,  an  objection  also 
applicable  to  the  abbreviation  "  Suss.  Zeitschr.  Phami.'* 

In  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials,  we  find  an  "  In- 
dex to  Titles"  which  is  suggestive  In  many  points  although  not  prepared 
for  use  as  abbreviations ;  nor  does  it  give  the  abbreviations  of  Society 
transactions,  the  words  Annals,  Berichte,  Journal,  Bulletin,  etc.,  being 
dropped  for  convenience.  The  care  with  which  the  abbreviated  titles 
were  prepared  is,  however,  manifest  in  the  skilful  diflerentiation  of  ex- 
pressions similar  in  orthography. 

The  most  systematic  and  extended  list  of  abbreviations  of  journal- titles 
appears  to  be  that  accompanying  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Surgeon-Generars  Ofilce,  U.  S.  A.  (Washington,  1880),  and  prepared 
by  Drs.  Billings  and  Fletcher.  In  this  the  authors  clearly  lay  down  the 
following  principles  for  the  construction  of  abbreviations  on  a  uniform 
plan. 

1.  To  follow  the  exact  order  of  words  of  the  title. 

2.  To  make  the  abbreviations  as  brief  as  Is  consistent  with  clearness 
to  those  familiar  with  medical  literature. 

3.  To  follow  strictly  the  orthographical  usages  of  each  language. 
This  disposes  of  the  question  of  capitalization. 

4.  To  attain  uniformity  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  The  place  of  publication  is  generally  added. 

This  work  is  intended  for  medical  journals  exclusively,  but  Includes 
naturally  a  considerable  number  of  chemical  works.  In  the  rules  above 
quoted  we  find  a  basis  for  action,  a  definite  method  applicable  to  periodi- 
cals of  every  department  of  learning.    While  admiring  the  perspicuity  of 
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the  contractions,  the  hi^h  degree  of  uniformity  attained,  and  the  consis- 
tency with  which  the  rules  are  applied,  we  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  opin- 
ion lliat  the  abbreviations  in  this  ludcx-Cutalogue  are  in  many  cases 
unnecessarily  long  and  cumbersome.  Tliis  arises  partly  from  retaining 
the  initials  of  articles  occurring  in  the  title,  partly  from  frequent  addi- 
tion of  tiie  place  or*  publication  even  when  it  does  not  form  part  of  the 
title,  and  largely  from  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  be  consistent,  espec- 
ially in  applying  rule  1.  A  single  example  taken  from  chemistry,  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  occasion  of  our  criticism.  The  well  known  Journal 
popularly  known  as  "  Herzelius*  JahresherichV*  has  assigned  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing abbreviation :  "  Jahresb.  u.  d.  Fortschr.  d.  phys,  Wissensch,  v, 
Berzelius,  Tubing."  This  work  is  one  of  many  having  similarly  unwieldy 
titles,  and  surely  the  abbreviation  just  given  errs  in  like  manner;  chemists 
hastily  noting  the  source  of  a  reference  cannot  be  expected  to  employ 
abbreviations  of  this  character.  Briefly,  they  are  too  consistent  to  be 
expedient. 

Many  journals,  which  have  been  conducted  for  a  long  series  of  years  by 
a  single  editor  of  distinction,  are  known  by  that  editor's  name  joined  to 
the  principal  word  of  the  title.  While  this  is  perhaps  admissible  in  col- 
loquial spef  ch,  abbreviations  of  these  conventional  titles  are  sometimes 
obscure  and  perplexing.  Again,  journals  are  sometimes  quoted  by  pre- 
fixing the  place  of  publication  to  the  contracted  titles,  and  this  is  another 
source  of  conAision.  The  propriety  of  avoiding  these  abbreviated,  con- 
ventional titles  in  references  is  unquestionable,  yet  the  most  ardent  ad- 
herent of  bibliographical  accuracy  will  hardly  succeed  in  inducing  chemists 
to  forego  speaking  in  such  well  established  phrases  as  Silliman*s  Journal, 
Poggendorfl^s  Annalen,  Wagner's  Jahresbericht  and  Dingler's  Journal, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  pei-sons  of  these  names  are  longer  con- 
nected with  the  respective  periodicals.  We  do  not  believe  perfect  con- 
sistency between  the  spoken  names  and  written  abbreviations  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  difi*erent  names 
for  different  series  of  the  same  periodical,  merely  because  a  new  editor 
has  come  into  control,  is  a  method  of  giving  references  which  in  our  opin- 
ion cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  In  an  exceedingly  valuable  work 
of  reference,  published  last  year,  the  author  who  adopts  this  unfortunate 
method  designates  a  well  known  journal  by  no  less  than  three  sets  of 
abbreviations,  and  is  forced  to  admit  in  his  preface  that  these  are  not 
always  correctly  applied.  When  the  change  of  editorship  is  accompanied 
by  renumbering  of  volumes  the  objection  has  less  weight. 

Many  of  the  existing  lists  of  abbreviations  are  designed  to  fill  a  special 
need  in  a  particular  work  and  are  not  suited  to  general  use.  This  is  true 
of  the  abbreviations  In  Dr.  Carnelley's  Melting  and  Boiling  Point  Tables, 
where  restricted  space  demanded  utmost  condensation.  In  these  Tables 
the  single  letter  "  A"  stands  for  Annalen  der  Chemie,  »*B,  "  for  the  Be- 
richte  derdeutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft,  **  J"  for  Jahresbericht  •  ♦ 
der  Chemie,  etc. 

This  suggests  that  the  methods  of  designating  periodicals  may  for  con- 
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venience  be  classified  in  two  groups,  those  in  which  a  single  letter  is  used, 
or  at  most  two  or  three  initials  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  second, 
those  consisting  of  contractions  of  the  words  of  the  title;  tlie  first  style 
may  be  called  symbols,  and  the  second  contractions ;  both  these  classes 
occur  in  the  abbreviations  in  general  use. 

The  Problem  in  Chemical  Bibliography  which  we  have  sketched  in  a 
desultory  way  is  one  which  concerns  not  merely  chemistry  but  the  whole 
range  of  scientifie  literature.  We  think,  however,  that  each  branch  of 
science  should  find  its  own  interested  expositors,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  we  here  limit  the  question  to  subjects  properly  coming  before  the 
Chemical  Section. 

The  Problem  has  a  two-fold  aspect;  first,  in  what  way  can  a  standard 
list  of  abbreviations  of  chemical  periodicals  be  best  prepared?  and,  sec- 
ondly. How  can  such  a  standard  list  be  presented  to  American  chemists  in 
away  to  secure  the  widest  acceptance?  We  propose  that  a  cooperative 
efibrt  be  made  to  solve  this  problem,  and  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Indexing  Chemical  Literature,  reinforced  by  two  bibli- 
ographers, to  be  added  to  its  membership. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,   August,  1886. 
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Fourth  repobt  of  the  committee   on  standards  of   stellar 
magnitudes. 


The  request  was  made  in  the  last  report  of  this  committee  that 
very  faint  stars  might  be  looked  for  in  certain  regions  with  tele- 
scopes of  the  largest  size.  The  regions  were  those  following  the 
stars  Y  Pegasiy  e  (hionis^  tj  Virginis,  and  jj  Serpentia  from  two  to 
six  minutes  of  time,  and  within  five  minutes  of  arc  north  or  south 
of  the  principal  stars.  To  those  should  be  added  the  region  within 
five  minutes  of  arc  of  the  north  pole.  A  statement  of  all  the  stars 
visible  in  these  regions  with  smaller  telescopes  is  also  very  desir- 
able. Important  observations  have  been  received  in  compliance 
with  this  request,  but  as  some  of  them  are  still  incomplete,  it  is 
deemed  best  to  extend  to  July  1,  1887,  the  period  within  which 
the  results  must  be  received  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
Cambridge,  U.S.,  in  or^er  that  they  may  be  useful  for  the  present 
purpose.  Measures  made  of  the  other  stars  proposed  as  stand- 
ards will  also  be  included  in  the  next  report  if  received  before 
the  date  already  mentioned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  C.  Pickering,  Chairman, 

s.  w.  burnham, 

Asaph  Hall, 

William  Harkness, 

Edward  S.  Holden, 

Simon  Newcomb, 

Orkond  Stone, 

C.  A.  Young. 


> 
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Beport  of  the  committee  on  '^  Physics  Teaching." 


Meetings  of  the  committee  have  been  held,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee being  present.  The  National  Educational  Association  hav- 
ing appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  same  subject,  a 
conference  was  had  with  representatives  of  this  committee,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  for  the  two 
committees  to  come  to  a  common  agreement  regarding  the  prin- 
cipal conclusions  likely  to  be  reached,  and  to  that  end  a  meeting 
of  the  two  committees  in  conference  at  some  time  in  the  coming 
year  should  be  arranged  for.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  matter  of  a  suitable  time  and  place  is  now  under 
consideration. 

Although  your  committee  has  discussed  at  some  length  the 
leading  features  of  the  question  referred  to  it  and  might  be  able 
to  agree  upon  a  report  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  coming  to  a  complete  agreement  with  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  it  respectfully  requests  that 
it  be  continued  for  another  year. 

T.  C.  Mendenhall,  CJiairman. 
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Report  of  progress  of  coBfuiTTEE  on  deaths,  births  and  mar- 
riages. 


As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Registration  of  Deaths, 
Births  and  Marriages,  I  ask  that  the  committee  be  continued. 

The  subject  has  been  before  committees  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  in  several  previous  congresses,  but  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon,  although  its  importance  has  been  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  considered  the  matter.  It  is  believed  that  favor- 
able action  will  be  taken  thereon  at  an  early  day. 

I  have  conferred  with  several  U.  S.  senators  and  representa* 
tives,  and  also  with  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  one  of  the  assistant 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  who,  as  a  former  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  has  had  experience  relative  to  this  fundamental  and 
exact  branch  of  social  science. 

It  seems  probable,  if  the  subject  be  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress  early  in  the  next  session,  that  that  body  may  be 
willing  to  authorize  and  require  such  measures  to  be  taken  as 
will  soon  bring  about  a  cooperation  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  the  several  states  and 
territories  in  the  establishment  of  a  common,  uniform  and  efficient 
system  of  registration  of  deaths,  births  and  marriages. 

This  information,  if  obtained,  will  be  useful  not  only  in  deter- 
mining the  descent  of  heritable  property,  which,  on  an  average 
for  the  whole  property-holding  population,  changes  ownership  by 
death  about  three  times  in  a  century,  but  also  in  determining  the 
relative  salubrity  of  localities  and  correct  tables  of  the  mean  du- 
ration of  human  life  and  of  life  annuities  for  this  country  and  the 
various  sections  thereof,  for  the  use  of  courts  of  law,  of  benefi- 
cent institutions,  and  for  subserving  the  public  interest  at  large. 

E.  B.  Elliott, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


S 
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Report  of  committee  on  international    scientific    congress. 
Charles  S.  Minot,  Secretary,  reporter. 


Further  correspondence  has  been  conducted  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  British  Association  in  regard  to  holding  a  meeting  in 
London,  and  the  matter  will  be  laid  before  the  British  Association 
at  its  approaching  meeting  for  definite  action.  Until  the  decis- 
ion as  to  the  action  of  the  British  Association  is  reached,  further 
steps  on  our  part  are  deemed  inexpedient.  Your  committee  there- 
fore reports  progress  and  asks  to  be  continued. 
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Report  of   the    American   committee  of    the    imtermatiokal 
CONGRESS  of  GEOLOGISTS.     Fersifor  Frazer,  reporter. 


In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  American  Committee  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Greologists  at  its  meeting  held  in  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  May  22,  18S6,  the  sec 
retary  presents  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  your  committee  du- 
ring the  past  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  A.S., 
during  the  last  session  of  the  latter  body,  there  were  added  to  the 
American  Committee  of  the  Geological  Congress,  Prof.  H.  S.Wil- 
liams, Prof.  N.  11.  Winchell,  and  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer  (as  appears 
by  the  official  record  of  the  permanent  secretary).  By  some  mis- 
fortune. Prof.  Winchell's  appointment  was  not  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Committee  until  the  report  to  be  alluded 
to  later  was  printed,  so  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  members  of  the  committee,  as  it  should,  on  page  two  of  the 
report. 

As  soon  as  the  secretary  learned  the  facts,  he  printed  an  extra 
leaf  containing  Prof.  WincheU's  name  and  the  reason  for  its  non- 
appearance on  the  first  three  hundred  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
inserted  this  leaf  into  each  of  the  remaining  copies  up  to  that  time 
unsold  ;  besides  mailing  it  to  ever}*^  member  of  the  committee. 

The  members  of  the  American  Committee  who  were  present  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Congress  were.  Prof.  James  Hall  (Pres- 
ident), Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.D.,  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Persifor  Frazer. 

Prof.  George  J.  Brush,  happening  to  be  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  was 
elected  by  the  American  Committee's  representatives  above  named 
an  acting  member  of  the  committee  during  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Other  Americans  in  Berlin  at  the  time  were  enrolled  b}"  the  Con- 
gress's Committee  of  organization  as  members  of  the  Congress, 
viz. :  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Messrs.  Kemp,  Miller  and  Patton. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Congress  was  on  Monday,  September 
28,  and   the  closing   session  on  Saturday,  October  3.     The   sub- 
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jects  discussed  at  the  formal  meetings  as  well  as  those  treated  by 
savants  of  different  countries  at  the  extra  sessions  of  the  Congress 
were  of  wide  range,  and  their  influence  was  great  in  aiding  the 
objects  for  which  the  Congress  was  originally  created.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  these  discussions  and  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  the  secretary  refers  to  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned 
and  herewith  submitted. 

The  basis  of  the  discussions  was  the  work  of  the  two  Interna- 
tional Committees  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  propose  plans, 
first,  for  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature  of  geological  science  (the 
limitations  of  the  groups  and  series  by  reference  to  existing  and 
well  known  horizons,  etc.,  etc.)  ;  and,  second,  for  a  geological  map 
of  Europe  which  should  employ  for  the  grand  divisions  colors  and 
symbols  which  could  be  readily  accepted  by  all  geologists  as  a 
universal  sign-language,  while  leaving  the  individual  explorer  as 
untrammelled  as  possible  in  delineating  details.  Both  these  Com- 
mittees had  been  appointed  at  a  previous  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  each  had  held  meetings  previous  to  the  Berlin  session.  The 
reports  of  these  committees  were  considered  and  voted  on  clause 
by  clause  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  views  they  contained 
were  endorsed  by  the  Congress.  In  some  instances  the  questions 
were  adjourned  to  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
others  discretion  was  granted  the  Committee  to  mature  its  own  plans 
and  to  submit  its  final  results  when  completed.  There  was  a 
marked  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
proceedings  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  responsible  body,  or  to 
introduce  into  the  discussions  a  narrow  partisanship  for  this  or 
that  school.  To  judge  by  the  subsequent  criticisms  of  the  work 
of  the  Congress,  which  were  made  by  some  of  those  whose  sug- 
gestions were  not  always  adopted  by  that  body,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  very  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  towards,  and 
many  useless  obstacles  cleared  away  from,  the  construction  of  a 
consistent  and  enduring  framework  upon  which  to  attach  the  facta 
of  the  science  which  have  been  and  remain  to  be  discovered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Committee  held  in  the  Reichstags- 
gebaude,  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  Prof.  James  Hall  was 
elected  President  and  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer  was  elected  Secretary. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  enquire  by  cable  of  the  N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune whether  it  was  willing  to  assume  the  expense  of  transmission 
of  a  daily  cable  message  giving  a  succinct  summary  of  the  more 
important  events  of  each  session.    No  response  was  received  to 
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this  despatch  and  it  appears  oa  investigation  by  the  managing  ed- 
itor of  tlie  N.  Y.  Tribune  that  no  such  despatcli  was  ever  received 
in  New  York.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  kind  assistance  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams,  wrote  out 
the  notes  wliich  he  had  taken  durijig  its  debates,  and  forwarded 
them  to  Professor  Hitchcock  for  publication  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  Tliis  matter  was  in  type  but  stiil  unpublished 
when  your  secretar}'  returned  to  the  United  States,  so  that  lie  was 
able  to  correct  the  revise  before  it  appeared. 

Y'our  secretary  is  very  much  gralilled  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
after  copies  of  this  report  had  been  mailed  to  all,  and  answers  re- 
ceived from  almost  allof  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Congress,  no  important  corrections  were  suggested  except  by 
Professors  Newberry,  Dewalque,  and  de  Lapparent.  Professor  De- 
walque  objecte<l  to  the  statement  of  the  question  decided  by  a  vote 
of  the  Congress  on  motion  of  Dr.  Geikie  on  the  second  day,  and 
relating  to  a  division  of  the  Devonian.  The  statement  as  made  in 
a  condensed  summary  written  for  ^^Science*'  accorded  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Congress 
(both  European  and  American)  whom  the  writer  consulted  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  official  report  must  decide  the  question,  the 
phrase  was  amended  so  as  to  leave  the  exact  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution to  be  settled  by  this  authority. 

The  error  in  the  case  of  Professor  de  Lapparent's  remarks  was 
due  to  indistinctness  of  the  notes  at  that  place  ;  and  Professor  de 
Lapparent's  own  words  were  substituted  in  the  report  subsequently 
publislied  by  the  committee,  as  were  also  those  of  Professor  New- 
berry in  the  part  relating  to  his  remarks. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  add  here  that  this  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  was  made  from  such  long-hand  notes  as  the 
writer  took  during  the  sessions,  and  without  the  help  or  correction 
of  any  person,  or  access  to  the  official  minutes  of  the  stenographers. 

Taking  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  universally  condemned 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  hall,  and  the  obstacles  to  clearness  which 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  French,  the  official  language  of  the  Con- 
gress's deliberations,  was  not  the  mother  tongue  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  spoke,  it  was  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction 
that  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  the  official  secretary',  Mr.  Fo.i- 
tannes,  who  is  in  possession  of  all  the  short-hand  uote^,  endoising 
the  "rigid  accuracy"  of  the  account. 

Professor  Hall  called  a  meeting  of  the  American  Committee  in 
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the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  for  Friday,  Jan.  8,  1886,  at 
which  were  present  Professors  Hall,  Hunt,  Newberry,  Hitchcock, 
Stevenson,  Cook  and  Frazer.  Mr.  McGee  was  by  vote  admitted  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee  as  the  representative  of  Major 
Powell. 

The  Committee  ordered  Dr.  Frazer  to  prepare  and  print  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  together  with  either  trans- 
lations of  the  full  report,  or  an  English  digest  of  the  reports  of  the 
International  and  National  Committees  of  the  Congress :  and  to  or- 
der from  Berlin  the  number  of  copies  of  the  proposed  international 
color-scale  necessary  to  accompany  the  edition. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  expense  of  issuing  this  work  should  be 
borne  by  the  members  of  the  American  Committee  and  that  the 
copies  should  be  sold  at  fifty  cents  each  ;  which  it  was  then  thought 
would  cover  it.  Circulars  were  addressed  to  ail  the  members  of 
the  geological  section  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  those  on  an 
exchange  list  of  geologists  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  ;  and  to  all  the  names  in  Cassino's  "Scientists'  Directory 
of  1882-83"  to  which  were  affixed  "Geol."  or  "Palseo."  This  led  to 
numerous  applications  for  the  pamphlet,  and  about  320  of  the  600 
have  thus  far  been  disposed  of.  The  committee  further  directed 
the  preparation  of  an  appeal  to  the  geological  surveys  and  geol- 
ogists of  this  country  urging  as  full  a  compliance  as  possible  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  sub- committee  be  appointed  to  discuss  the 
attitude  of  American  geologists  towards  the  several  questions  which 
the  Congress  has  yet  to  consider.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  this 
sub-committee  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  each  member  was  assigned 
to  one  or  the  otlier  of  the  separate  divisions  of  the  geological 
column,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  report  for  presentation  at 
a  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  to  be  held  prior  to  Feb.  1,  1887- 

Another  sub-committee  was  directed  to  take  steps  toward  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  institutions  of  learning  and  societies  with 
the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  in  inviting  the  International  Congress  to  hold  the 
session  next  after  that  of  London,  in  the  United  States.  This  com- 
mittee has  addressed  a  circular  to  a  number  of  institutions,  but 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  this  was  done  it  has  only 
received  favorable  responses  as  yet  from  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  The  University  of 
California  and  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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V  >iul>-couuuitioe  was  appoiated  to  commanicate  with  the  Com- 
njituo  oi  PuvcUou  of  the  geological  map  of  Europe,  and  to  secure 
itu-  tvoiiiiou  til*  rho  United  States  to  the  list  of  "great  countries" 
u»  ',u  ii  v>i'  wijioli  UK»  cupies  of  the  map  were  to  be  assigned  at  a 
t'i  vv  [Ki  v"op\  !csa^  iliiui  that  at  which  the}'  were  to  be  sold  to  the 
]'».  Mr.  this  ^ouiiuittee  has  performed  its  task  and  received  afa- 
\  v;..  sv'  '.lioii^ii  :ui  \et  informal  reply  from  the  Committee  of  Direc- 
iiv^u  >v  i.v  M  .>ti.\  .ivvHiti^  th«  formal  assent  of  the  entire  Committee 

ft 

V  .  i  •ivw.x^.ii  V  ooasequence,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  a  large 

• V.    '.    !i.N..'aiiioniS.  of  learning  offering  each  the  opportunity 

^^  »    •  -  .    »r  ^  'o*  v>ac  or  moi^e  of  these  hundred  copies  of  the  map. 
•'.  V  ^x ..  ij',  .v\,..iv»iis  hnve  been  thus  far  received. 

I  iv  V.4.X ;  ic.tu  Committee  requested  Professor  Hitchcock  to  color 
'  ^  V  V  •  "  ■  .^  v  I K'  >v  su^m  pix>posed  by  the  Congress,  the  area  selected 
'♦\  ^4 ,  x».  l\*^\o;i  u»  lo^t  the  efficiency  of  the  various  proposed  color 

V  .VXO...I  nivvuug  of  the  committee  was  held  in  New  York  on 
v;  .>  '  ',  !  V  xii,  At  ihij*  meeting  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams  was  elected 
«  V  V .  »i  » 00  cv>aimittee  ;  the  secretary  presented  liis  report,  wliich 
Nv  X  X  t  .vvl,  Mid  made  a  statement  of  his  account  which  was  au- 

s  i  '  i)*oi»v>iuK'OA.l  i*orrect.    An  assessment  of  $25.25,  to  pay 
.  v  .  v'.  lUc  i>HU)phlet,  was  made  on  each  member  of  the  com- 
.  I    h  :  oil  lion  was  called  to  the  accounts  of  the  Congress 
»\   t*i  v>rcji>iors  Renevier  and  Choffat. 
u  ..o;j,  \vHU'  i'ommittee  recommends  to  the  American  As- 
V-    lao  Advancement  of  Science  that  it   authorize  its 
^'    ».l;u  U>o  t^uclosed  invitation  which  has  already  been 
V   ..  vsi.^,'  vKt*  the  large  institutions  of  learning  and  original 
.  K  vx^'uiVi  V,  and  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  International 

Jamks  Hall, 

G.  A.  Cook, 
John  J.  Stevenson, 
E.  D.  Cope, 
E.  A.  Smith, 

H.    S.    WlLF.IAMS, 

N.  H.  Winch  ELL, 
Persifor  Fhazer. 
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MULTIPLE  ALQEBBA, 


It  has  been  said  that  "  the  human  mind  has  never  invented  a 
labor-saving  machine  equal  to  algebra."^  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
but  natural  and  proper  that  an  age  like  our  own,  characterized  by 
the  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machinery,  should  be  distin- 
guished by  an  unexampled  development  of  this  most  refined  and 
most  beautiful  of  machines.  That  such  has  been  the  case,  none 
will  question.  The  improvement  has  been  in  every  part.  Even  to 
enumerate  the  principal  lines  of  advance  would  be  a  task  for  an}'^ 
one ;  for  me  an  impossibility.  But  if  we  should  ask,  in  what  di- 
rection the  advance  has  been  made,  which  is  to  characterize  the 
development  of  algebra  in  our  day,  we  may,  I  think,  point  to  that 
broadening  of  its  field  and  methods,  which  gives  us  multiple  al- 
gebra. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  change  in  the  conception  of  the  oflSce 
of  algebra,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  :  that  it  is  really  charac- 
teristic of  our  time  will  be  most  evident  if  we  go  back  some  two- 
or  threescore  years,  to  the  time  when  the  seeds  were  sown  which 
are  now  yielding  so  abundant  a  harvest.  The  failure  of  Mobius, 
Hamilton,  Grassmann,  Saint-Venant  to  make  an  immediate  im- 
pression upon  the  course  of  mathematical  thought  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  discoveries  is  the  most 
conspicuous  evidence  that  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  the  metiiods 
which  they  sought  to  introduce.  A  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
imaginary  quantities  of  ordinary  algebra,  which  is  essentially  a 
simple  case  of  multiple  algebra,  with  difficulty  obtained  recogni- 

1  The  iS-artbn,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  237. 
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tiou  in  the  first  third  of  this  century.  We  must  observe  that  this 
double  (ilgebra,,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  not  sought  for  or  invented ; 
— it  forced  itseU\  unbidden,  upon  the  attention  of  mathematicians, 
and  with  its  rules  already-  formed. 

liut  the  idea  of  double  algebra,  once  received,  although  as  it 
were  unwillingly,  must  have  suggested  to  many  minds,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  the  possibility  of  other  multiple  algebras,  of  higher 
orilers,  possessing  interesting  or  useful  properties. 

The  application  of  double  algebra  to  the  geometry  of  the  plane 
suggested  not  unnaturally  to  Hamilton  the  idea  of  a  triple  algebra 
which  should  be  capable  of  a  similar  application  to  the  geometry 
of  three  dimensions.  He  was  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  triple 
algebra,  but  discovered  at  length  a  quadruple  algebra,  quater* 
nioHSy  which  answered  his  purpose,  thus  satisfying,  as  he  8a3*s  in 
one  o(  his  letters,  an  intellectual  want  which  had  haunted  him  at 
least  tiftoen  years.  So  confident  was  he  of  the  value  of  this  alge- 
bra, that  the  same  hour  he  obtained  permission  to  lay  his  discov- 
ery before  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  which  he  did  on  November 
liJ,  1M3.^  This  system  of  multiple  algebra  is  far  better  known 
than  any  other,  except  the  ordinar}^  double  algebra  of  imaginary 
quantities, —  far  too  well  known  to  require  any  especial  notice  at 
my  hands.  All  that  here  requires  our  attention  is  the  close  his- 
torical connection  between  the  imaginaries  of  ordinary  algebra 
and  Hamilton's  system,  a  fact  emphasized  by  Hamilton  himself 
and  most  writers  on  quaternions.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with 
Mo  bills  and  Grassmann. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  Barycentri seller  Calcul  of  Mobius, 
^ubli^hcd  in  1827, —  a  work  of  which  Clebsch  has  said  that  it  can 
uo\cr  be  admired  enough,^ —  is  the  use  of  equations  in  which  the 
Lciuis  coiiisist  of  letters  representing  points  with  numerical  coefll- 
civiiU,  to  express  barycentric  relations  between  the  points.  Thus, 
Lii.iL  ihc  point  aS  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  weights,  a,  6,  c,  d, 
^.:.u^vl  ;a  the  points  Ay  2?,   C,  D,  respectively,  is  expressed  by 

V'  -V  ^  +  ^'  +  ^)S  =  a^  +  6iJ  +  cC  -f  dD. 
\u  V  X  '  Lunii  of  ihc  more  general  form 

a  I    y  ''/;   I-  cC  +  etc.,  =  2)P  +  gQ  +  rR  -f  etc. 

.,  .    V.        ,.'   \w!.  \\\  ,  ^».  4JH>;  Ai»rM  lirithh  /?ert«w,  Vol.  XLV(lfc66),  p.  57. 
...wvi  f.uv  'ui,  i*.  14,  Uk^H,  Abhimdl.j  Vol.  XVI. 
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signifies  that  the  weights  a,  &,  c,  etc.,  at  the  points  A,  5,  (7,  etc., 
have  the  same  sura  and  the  same  centre  of  gravity  as  the  weights 
p,  g,  r,  etc.,  at  the  points  P,  Q,  iJ,  etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  former  are  barycentrically  equivalent  to  the  latter.  Such 
equations,  of  which  each  represents  four  ordinary  equations,  may 
evidently  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  scalars,^  may  be  added  or 
subtracted,  and  may  have  their  terms  arranged  and  transposed, 
exactly  like  the  ordinary  equations  of  algebra.  It  follows  that 
the  elimination  of  letters  representing  points  from  equations  of 
this  kind  is  performed  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  algebra.  This  is 
evidently  the  beginning  of  a  quadruple  algebra,  and  is  identical, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  Grassmann's  marvellous  geometrical  al- 
gebra. 

In  the  same  work  we  find,  also,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  distinction  of  positive  and  negative  consistently  car- 
ried out  on  the  designation  of  segments  of  lines,  of  triangles  and 
of  tetrahedra,  viz.,  that  a  change  in  place  of  two  letters,  in  such 
expressions  as  AB,  ABC,  ABCD,  is  equivalent  to  prefixing  the 
negative  sign.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  this  step,  which  gives  to  designations  of  this  kind  the  gener- 
ality and  precision  of  algebra. 

Moreover,  if -4,  B,  G  are  three  points  in  the  same  straight  line, 

and  D  any  point  outside  of  that  line,  the  author  observes  that  we 

have 

AB  +  BC+CA  =  0, 

and,  also,  with  D  prefixed, 

DAB  +  DBC  +  DC  A  =  0. 

Again,  if  A,  JB,  C,  D  are  four  points  in  the  same  plane,  and  E 
any  point  outside  of  that  plane,  we  have 

ABC  —  BCD  +  CD  A  —  DAB  =  0, 

and  also,  with  E  prefixed, 

EABG—  EBCD  +  ECDA  —  EDAB  =  0. 

The  similarity  to  multiplication  in  the  derivation  of  these  for- 
mulae cannot  have  escaped  the  author's  notice.  Yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  generalize  these  processes.     It  was  re- 

^I  use  thin  term  in  Hamilton's  sense,  to  denote  the  ordinary  positive  and  negative 
quantities  of  algebra,  it  may,  however,  be  observed  that  in  most  cases  in  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  use  it,  the  proposition  would  hold  without  exclusion  of  imagi* 
nary  quantities,— that  this  exclusion  is  generally  for  simplicity  and  not  from  neces- 
sity. 
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served  for  the  genius  of  Grassmann  to  see  that  AB  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  ^  and  B^  DAB  as  the  product  of  D  and 
ABy  and  EABO  as  the  product  of  E  and  ABC.  That  Mobius 
could  not  make  this  step  was  evidentl}'  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  the  conception  of  the  addition  of  other  multiple  quan- 
tities than  such  as  may  be  represented  b}'  masses  situated  at 
points.  Even  the  addition  of  vectors  (t.  e.,  the  fact  tiiat  the 
composition  of  directed  lines  could  be  treated  as  an  addition,) 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  him  at  this  time,  although  he 
subsequently  discovered  it,  and  used  it  in  his  Mechanik  des  Him- 
melSy  which  was  published  in  1843.  This  addition  of  vectors,  or 
geometrical  addition^  seems  to  have  occurred  iudependently  to 
many  persons. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  Barycentrischer  Calculi  in  1844,  tlie  year 
in  which  Hamilton's  first  papers  on  quaternions  appeared  in  print, 
Grassmann  published  his  Lineale  Ausdehnungslehre^  in  which  he 
developed  the  idea  and  Ihe  properties  of  the  external  or  combina- 
torial product^  a  conception  which  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  monument  of  the  author's  genius.  This  volume  was  to 
have  been  followed  b}'  another,  of  the  nature  of  which  some  intima- 
tion was  given  in  the  preface  and  in  the  work  itself.  We  are  es- 
pecially told  that  the  internal  product ^^  which  for  vectors  is  identical 
except  in  sign  with  the  scalar  part  of  Hamilton's  product  (just  as 
Grassman's  external  product  of  two  vectors  is  practically  identical 
with  tlie  vector  part  of  Hamilton's  product),  and  the  open  product,^ 
which  in  the  language  of  to-day  would  be  called  a  matrix,  were  to 
be  treated  in  the  second  volume.  But  both  the  internal  product 
of  vectors  and  the  open  product  are  clearly  defined,  and  their  fun- 
damental properties  indicated,  in  this  first  volume. 

This  remarkable  work  remained  unnoticed  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  a  fact  which  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  very  abstract 
and  philosophical  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  presented.  In 
consequence  of  this  neglect,  the  author  changed  his  plan,  and  in- 
stead of  a  supplementary  volume,  published  in  18(32  a  single  vol- 
ume entitled  Ausdehnuugslehre,  in  which  were  treated,  in  an  en- 
tirely diflerent  style,  the  same  topics  as  in  the  first  volume,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  second. 

Deferring  for  the  moment  the  discussion  of  these  topics  in  order 
to  follow  Uie  course  of  events,  we  find  in  the  year  following  the 

^  See  Uie  preface.  '  See  {  172. 
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first  Ausdehnungslehre  a  remarkable  memoir  of  Saint- Ven an t^, 
in  which  are  clearly  described  the  addition  both  of  vectors  and  of 
oriented  areas,  the  differentiation  of  these  with  respect  to  a  scalar 
quantity,  and  a  multiplication  of  two  vectors  and  of  a  vector  and 
an  oriented  area.  These  multiplications,  called  by  the  author 
geometrical^  are  entirely  identical  with  Grassmann's  external  mul- 
tiplication of  the  same  quantities. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  that  the  short 
period  of  less  than  two  years  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
well-developed  and  valuable  systems  of  multiple  algebra  by  British, 
German,  and  French  authors,  working  apparently  entirely'  inde- 
pendentl}'  of  one  another.  No  system  of  multiple  algebra  had  ap- 
peared before,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  such  as  were  confined  to 
additive  processes  with  multiplication  by  scalars,  or  related  to  the 
ordinary  double  algebra  of  imaginary  quantities.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  one  of  these  systems  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  mark  an  epoch,  perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  subject. 

In  1853  and  1854,  Cauchy  published  several  memoirs  on  what 
he  called  clefs  algebriqnes.^  These  were  units  subject  generally 
to  combinatorial  multiplication.  His  principal  application  was  to 
the  theory  of  elimination.  In  this  application,  as  in  the  law  of 
multiplication,  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Grassmann. 

We  come  next  to  Cayley's  celebrated  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of 
Matrices^  in  1858,  of  which  Sylvester  has  said  that  it  seems  to  him 
to  have  ushered  in  the  reign  of  Algebra  the  Second.^  I  quote  this 
dictum  of  a  master  as  showing  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  memoir.  But  the  foundations  of  the  theory 
of  matrices,  regarded  as  multiple  quantities,  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  already  laid  in  the  Ausdehnungslehre  of  1844.  To  Grass- 
mann's treatment  of  this  subject  we  shall  recur  later. 

After  the  Ausdehnungslehre  of  1862,  already  mentioned,  we 
come  to  Hankel's  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  complexen  Zahlen^  1867. 
Under  this  title  the  author  treats  of  the  imaginary  quantities  of 
ordinary  algebra,  of  what  he  calls  alternirende  Zahlen,  and  of 
quaternions.  These  alternate  numbers,  like  Cauchy's  clefs^  are 
quantities  subject  to  Grassmann's  law  of  combinatorial  multipli- 
cation.    This   treatise,   published    twentj'-threc   years   after   the 

»  C.  R,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  620.       2  a  R.  Vols.  XXXVI,  ff.       »  Phil.  Trans,  Vol.  CXL Vllf . 

*  Amer.  Journ,  Math.  Vol.  VI,  p.  271. 
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first  Ausdehnuvgslehre,  marks  the  first  impression  which  we  can 
discover  of  Grassmann's  ideas  upon  the  course  of  mathematical 
tliouglit.  The  transcendent  importance  of  these  ideas  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  author,  whose  ver}'  able  work  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  mathemati- 
cians to  the  subject. 

In  1870,  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  published  his  Linear  Asso^ 
dative  Algebra,  subsequently  developed  and  enriched  by  his  son, 
Professor  C.  S.  Peirce.  The  fact  that  the  edition  was  lithographed 
seems  to  indicate  that  even  at  this  late  date  a  work  of  this  kind 
could  only  be  regarded  as  addressed  to  a  limited  number  of  read- 
ers. But  the  increasing  interest  in  such  subjects  is  shown  by  the 
republication  of  this  memoir  in  1881,^  as  by  that  of  the  first  AuS' 
dehnunsglelwe  in  1878. 

The  article  on  quaternions  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  En- 
cyclopcedia  Bi  itianica  mentions  twelve  treatises,  including  second 
editions  and  translations,  besides  the  original  treatises  of  Hamil- 
ton. That  all  the  twelve  are  later  than  1861  and  all  but  two  later 
than  1872  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  interest  in  this  subject  in  the 
last  years. 

Finall}^,  we  arrive  at  the  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Universal 
Algebra  by  the  distinguished  foreigner  whose  sojourn  among  us 
has  given  such  an  impulse  to  mathematical  study  in  this  country. 
The  publication  of  these  lectures,  commenced  in  1884  in  the  Amer- 
icaji  Journal  of  Mathematics,  has  not  as  yet  been  completed, — 
a  want  but  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  author's  somewhat  desul- 
tory publication  of  many  remarkable  papers  on  the  same  subject 
(which  might  be  more  definitely  expressed  as  the  algebra  of  ma- 
trices) in  various  foreign  journals. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  this  century  has  seen  the  rise  of  multi- 
ple algebra.  The  course  of  the  development  of  ideas  in  algebra 
and  in  geometr}*,  although  in  the  main  independent  of  any  aid 
from  this  source,  has  nevertheless  to  a  very  large  extent  been  of 
a  character  which  can  only  find  its  natural  expression  in  multiple 
algebra. 

Our  Modern  Higher  Algebra  is  especially  occupied  with  the 
theory  of  linear  transformations.  Now  what  are  the  first  notions 
which  we  meet  in  this  theory?     We  have  a  set  of  ?i  variables,  say 

*  Amer,  Journ.  Math.,  Vol.  IV. 
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Xy  y,  0,  and  another  set,  say  a?',  y',  «',  which  are  homogeneous  lin- 
ear functions  of  the  first,  and  therefore  expressible  in  terms  of 
them  by  means  of  a  block  of  n^  coeflScients.  Here  the  quantities 
occur  by  sets,  and  invite  the  notations  of  multiple  algebra.  It 
was  in  fact  shown  by  Grassmann  in  his  first  Ausdehnungslehre  and 
by  Cauchy  nine  years  later,  that  the  notations  of  multiple  algebra 
afford  a  natural  key  to  the  subject  of  elimination. 

Now  I  do  not  merely  mean  that  we  may  save  a  little  lime  or 
space  by  writing  perhaps  p  for  «,  y  and  z  ;  //  for  x\  y'  and  z' ;  and  ^ 
for  a  block  of  n^  quantities.  But  I  mean  that  the  subject  as  usu- 
ally treated  under  the  title  of  determinants  has  a  stunted  and  mis- 
directed development  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  single  algebra. 
This  will  appear  from  a  very  simple  illustration.  After  a  little 
preliminary  matter,  the  student  comes  generally  to  a  chapter  enti- 
tled ''Multiplication  of  Determinants,"  in  which  he  is  taught  that 
the  product  of  the  determinants  of  two  matrices  may  be  found  by 
performing  a  somewhat  lengthy  operation  on  the  two  matrices,  by 
which  he  obtains  a  third  matrix,  and  then  taking  the  determinant 
of  this.  But  what  significance,  what  value  has  this  theorem?  For 
aught  that  appears  in  the  majority  of  treatises  which  I  have  seen,  we 
have  only  a  complicated  and  lengthy  way  of  performing  a  simple 
operation.     The  real  facts  of  the  case  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Suppose  the  set  of  n  quantities  p'  to  be  derived  from  the  set  p 
by  the  matrix  ^,  which  we  may  express  by 

p'  =  ^'  p; 

and  suppose  the  set  p"  to  be  derived  from  the  set  p'  by  the  matrix 

p"  =  ¥.  p\ 

and  p"=W.^.p; 

it  is  evident  that  p"  can  be  derived  from  p  by  the  operation  of  a 
single  matrix,  say  6^  i,  e., 

P"  =  ^.  P. 

so  that  0  =  ^V.  ^. 

In  the  language  of  multiple  algebra  d  is  called  the  product  of 
¥  and  <P,  It  is  of  course  interesting  to  see  how  it  is  derived  from 
the  latter,  and  it  is  little  more  than  a  schoolboy's  exercise  to  deter- 
mine this.  Now  this  matrix  6  has  the  property  that  its  determi- 
nant is  equal  to  the  products  of  the  determinants  of  ¥  and  ^. 
And  t\\\s  property  is  all  that  is  generally  stated  in  the  books,  and 
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the  fundamental  property,  which  is  all  that  gives  the  subject  its 
interest,  that  6  is  itself  the  product  of  W  and  ^  in  the  language  of 
multiple  algebra,  i.  e.,  that  operating  by  B  is  equivalent  to  opera- 
ting successively  by  ^  and  '/',  is  generally  omitted.  The  chapter  ^ 
on  this  subject,  in  most  treatises  which  I  have  seen,  reads  verj-  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet's  part  left  out. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  omission?  Certainly  not  igno- 
rance of  the  propertj'  in  question.  The  fact  that  it  is  occasionally 
given  would  be  a  suflScient  bar  to  this  answer.  It  is  because  the 
author  fails  to  see  that  his  real  subject  is  matrices  and  not  determi- 
nants. Of  course,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  author  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  subject.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  choice  is  un- 
important, or  that  it  should  be  determined  by  chance  or  by  caprice. 
The  problem  well  put  is  half  solved,  as  we  all  know.  If  one  chooses 
the  subject  ill,  it  will  develop  itself  in  a  cramped  manner. 

But  the  case  is  really  much  worse  than  I  have  stated  it.  Not 
only  is  the  true  significance  of  the  formation  of  6  from  tf'*  and  (P  not 
given,  but  the  student  is  often  not  taught  to  form  the  matrix  ^ 

which  is  the  product  of  '/^  and  «P,  but  one  which  isthe  product  of  one 
of  these  matrices  and  the  conjugate  of  the  other.  Thus  the  prop- 
osition which  is  proved  loses  all  its  simplicity  and  significance, 
and  must  be  recast  before  the  instructor  can  explain  its  true  bear- 
in<ys  to  the  student.  This  fault  has  been  denounced  by  Sylvester, 
and  if  anvone  thinks  I  make  too  much  of  the  standpoint  from  which 
the  subject  is  viewed,  I  will  refer  him  to  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  ''Lectures  on  Universal  Algebra"  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics^  where,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion and  an  energy  of  diction  which  I  cannot  emulate,  the  most 
eloquent  of  niathemaiicians  expresses  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  substitution  of  the  idea  of  the  matrix  for  that  of  the  deter- 
minant. If  then  so  important,  why  was  the  idea  of  the  matrix  let 
slip?     Of  course  the  writers  on  this  subject  had  it  to  commence  ^ 

with.  One  cannot  even  define  a  determinant  without  the  idea  of 
a  matrix.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  general  the  writers  on  this 
subject  have  especially  developed  those  ideas,  which  are  naturally 
expressed  in  simple  algebra,  and  have  postponed  or  slurred  over 
or  omitted  altogether  those  ideas  which  find  their  natural  expres- 
sion in  multiple  algebra.  But  in  this  subject  the  latter  happen 
to  be  the  fundamental  ideas,  and  those  which  ought  to  direct  the 
whole  course  of  thought. 

I  have  taken  a  very  simple  illustration,  perhaps  the  very  first 
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theorem  which  meets  the  student  after  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  introductory  definitions,  both  because  the  simplest  illus- 
tration is  really  the  best,  and  because  I  am  here  most  at  home. 
But  the  principles  of  multiple  algebra  seem  to  me  to  shed  a  flood 
of  light  into  every  corner  of  the  subjects  usually  treated  under  the 
title  of  determinants,  the  subject  gaining  as  much  in  breadth  from 
the  new  notions  as  in  simplicity  from  the  new  notations ;  and  in 
the  more  intricate  subjects  of  invariants,  covariants,  etc.,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  of  multiple  algebra  are  ready  to  perform 
an  equal  service.  Certainly  they  make  many  things  seem  ver}' 
simple  to  me,  which  I  should  otherwise  find  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

Let  us  turn  to  geometry. 

If  we  were  asked  to  characterize  in  a  single  word  our  modern 
geometry,  we  would  perhaps  say  that  it  is  a  geometry  of  position. 
Now  position  is  essentially  a  multiple  quantity,  or  if  you  prefer, 
is  naturally  represented  in  algebra  by  a  multiple  quantity.  And 
the  growth  in  this  century  of  the  so-called  synthetic  as  opposed  to 
analytical  geometry  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  ordinary 
analysis  geometers  could  not  easily  express,  except  in  a  cumber- 
some and  unnatural  manner,  the  sort  of  relations  in  which  they 
were  particularly  interested.  With  the  introduction  of  the  nota- 
tions of  multiple  algebra,  this  difficulty  falls  away,  and  with  it  the 
opposition  between  synthetic  and  analytical  geometry. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  and  very  instructive  to  observe  how 
the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians  has  often  triumphed  over  the  lim- 
itations of  ordinary  algebra.  A  conspicuous  example  and  one  of 
the  simplest  is  seen  in  the  Mecanique  Analytique,  where  the  author, 
by  the  use  of  what  are  sometimes  called  indeterminate  equations, 
is  able  to  write  in  one  equation  the  equivalent  of  an  indefinite 
number.     Thus  the  equation 

X(7a;-f  Ydy  +  Zdzz=:0, 

by  the  indeterminateness  of  the  values  of  da;,  dy,  dz,  is  made  equiva- 
lent to  the  three  equations 

X=0,       r=0,       Z=zO. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  with 

which  is  the  form  that  Hamilton  or  Grassmann  would  have  used. 
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The  use  of  this  analytical  artifice,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  runs  all 
through  the  work  and  is  fairly  characteristic  of  it. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  the  potential  in  the  theory  of  gravit}', 
or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  gives  us  a  scalar  quantity  instead  of 
a  vector  as  the  subject  of  study  ;  and  in  mechanics  generally  the 
use  of  the  force-function  substitutes  a  simple  quantity  for  a  com- 
plex. This  method  is  in  reality  not  different  from  that  just  men- 
tioned, since  Lagrange's  indeterminate  equation  expresses,  at  least 
in  its  origin,  the  variation  of  the  force-function.  It  is  indeed  the 
real  beauty  of  Lagrange's  method  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  analyt- 
ical artifice,  as  the  natural  development  of  the  subject. 

In  modern  analytical  geometry  we  find  methods  in  use  which  are 
exceedingly'  ingenious,  and  give  forms  curiouslj' like  those  of  mul- 
tiple algebra,  but  which,  at  least  if  logically  carried  out  very  far, 
are  excessively  artificial,  and  that  for  the  expression  of  the  sim- 
plest things.  The  simplest  conceptions  of  the  geometry  of  three  di- 
mensions are  points  and  planes,  and  the  simplest  relation  between 
these  is  that  a  point  lies  in  a  plane.  Let  us  see  how  these  notions 
have  been  handled  by  means  of  ordinary'  algebra,  and  by  multiple 
algebra.  It  will  illustrate  the  characteristic  difference  of  the 
methods,  perhaps  as  well  as  the  reading  of  an  elaborate  treatise. 

In  multiple  algebra  a  point  is  designated  b}'  a  single  letter,  just 
as  it  is  in  what  is  called  synthetic  geometry,  and  as  it  generally  is 
b^'the  ordinary  analyst,  when  he  is  not  writing  equations.  But  in 
his  equations,  instead  of  a  single  letter  the  analyst  introduces  sev- 
eral letters  (coordinates)  to  represent  the  point. 

A  plane  may  be  represented  in  multiple  algebra  as  in  synthetic 
geometry'  by  a  single  letter ;  in  the  ordinary  algebra  it  is  some- 
times represented  by  three  coordinates,  for  which  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  take  the  reciprocals  of  the  segments  cut  off  by  the  plane 
on  three  axes.  But  the  modern  anal3'st  has  a  more  ingenious  method 
of  representing  the  plane.     He  observes  that  the  equation  of  the 

plane  may  be  written 

^x+y3y+:z=l,  (1) 

where  ^,  ij,  C  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  segments,  and  x,  y^  z  are 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  plane.     Now  if  we  set 

p  =  ea;  +  T;y-[-:2,  (2) 

this  letter  will  represent  an  expression  which  represents  the  plane. 
In  fact,  we  may  say  that  j?  implicitly  contains  $,  ly,  and  C,  which  are 
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the  coordinates  of  tbe  plane.  We  may  therefore  speak  of  the  plane 
jp,  and  for  many  purposes  can  introduce  the  letter  p  into  our  equa- 
tions instead  of  ^,  i?,  C.     For  example,  the  equation 

l>"'  =  ^'  (3) 

is  equivalent  to  the  three  equations 

till — ^'4-f"  „///  —  ^'4-^"  fill ^'4-^'*  (A\ 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  on  account  of  the  indeterminateness  of  the 
aj,  y,  and  «,  this  method,  regarded  as  an  analytical  artifice,  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Lagrange,  also  that  in  multiple  algebra  we  should 
have  an  equation  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  (3)  to  express 
the  same  relation  between  the  planes,  but  that  the  equation  would 
be  explained  to  the  student  in  a  totally  different  manner.  This  we 
shall  see  more  particularly  hereafter. 

It  is  curious  that  we  have  thus  a  simpler  notation  for  a  plane 
than  for  a  point.  This  however  may  be  reversed.  If  we  commence 
with  the  notion  of  the  coordinates  of  a  plane,  $,  ij,  C,  the  equation 
of  a  point  (i.  e.,  the  equation  between  ^,  iy,  C  which  will  hold  for 
every  plane  passing  through  the  point)  will  be 

x^  +  yri+z:=\,  (5) 

where  a;,  y,  z  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point.     Now  if  we  set 

g=:a;c  +  2/)7  +  2f;,  (6) 

we  may  regard  the  single  letter  q  as  representing  the  point,  and 
use  it,  in  man}'  cases,  instead  of  the  coordinates  a,  y,  2,  which  in- 
deed it  implicitly  contains.     Thus  we  may  write 

9'"  =  '-^  (7) 

for  the  three  equations 

Here,  by  an  analytical  artifice,  we  come  to  equations  identical  in 
form  and  yneaning  to  those  used  by  Hamilton,  Grassmann,  and 
even  by  Mobius  in  1827.  But  the  explanations  of  the  formulce 
would  diflfer  widely.  The  methods  of  the  founders  of  multiple  al- 
gebra are  characterized  by  a  bold  simplicity,  that  of  the  modern 
geometry  by  a  somewhat  bewildering  ingenuity.  That  p  and  q 
represent  the  same  expression  (in  one  case  a?,  y,  2,  and  in  the  other 
f ,  ij,  C  being  indeterminate)  is  a  circumstance  which  may  easil}'  be- 
come perplexing.    I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  convenient 
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to  use  both  of  these  abridged  notations  at  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
if  the  geometer  using  these  methods  were  asked  to  express  by  an 
equation  in  i^and  q  that  the  point  q  lies  in  the  plane  j9,  he  might 
find  himself  somewhat  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  his  own  inge- 
nuity, and  need  some  new  artifice  to  extricate  himself.  1  do  not 
mean  that  his  genius  might  not  possibly  be  equal  to  the  occasion, 
but  I  do  mean  very  seriously  that  it  is  a  vicious  method  which 
requires  any  ingenuity  or  any  artifice  to  express  so  simple  a  rela- 
tion. 

If  we  use  the  methods  of  multiple  algebra  which  are  most  com- 
parable to  those  just  described,  a  point  is  naturally  represented  by 
a  vector  {p)  drawn  to  it  from  the  origin,  a  plane  by  a  vector  {a) 
drawn  from  the  origin  perpendicularly  toward  the  plane  and  in 
length  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  distance  of  the  plane  from  the 
origin.     The  equation 

(9). 


ff 


III 


<r'+<r' 


will  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  equation  (3),  and 

^,//^jL±pl'  (10) 

will  have  preciselj'  the  same  meaning  as  equation  (7),  viz.,  that 
the  point  p"'  is  in  the  middle  between  /V  and  p".  That  the  point  p 
lies  in  the  plane  <r  is  expressed  by  equating  to  unity  the  product 
of  p  and  (T  called  by  Grassmann  internal,  or  b}''  Hamilton  called 
the  scalar  part  of  the  product  taken  negatively.  By  whatever 
name  called,  the  quantity  in  question  is  the  product  of  the  lengths 
of  the  vectors  and  the  cosine  of  the  included  angle.  It  is  of  course 
immaterial  what  particular  sign  we  use  to  express  this  product,  as 
whether  we  write 

/?.<Tz=l,  or  Spir=.  —  1.  (11) 

I  should  myself  prefer  the  simplest  possible  sign  for  so  simple  a 
relation.  It  may  be  observed  that  p  and  <r  may  be  expressed  as 
the  geometrical  sum  of  their  components  parallel  to  a  set  of  per- 
pendicular axes,  viz., 

pzzixi  +  yj  +  zk,  <T  =  ^i-\-rjj'-\'Zk.  (12) 

By  substitution  of  these  values,  equation  (11)  becomes  by  the  laws 
of  this  kind  of  multiplication 

x^  +  yrj  +  z:=l.  (13) 

My  object  in  going  over  these  elementary  matters  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  very  roundabout  way  in  which  the  ordinary  analj'sis 
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makes  out  to  represent  a  point  or  a  plane  by  a  single  letter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  notations  of 
multiple  algebra,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  representations  of 
points  and  planes  by  single  letters  in  the  ordinary  analysis  are  not, 
when  obtained,  as  amenable  to  analytical  treatment  as  are  the  no- 
tations of  multiple  algebra. 

I  have  compared  that  form  of  the  ordinary  analysis  which  relates 
to  Cartesian  axes  with  a  vector  analysis.  But  the  case  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  if  we  compare  the  form  of  ordinary  analysis  which 
relates  to  a  fundamental  tetrahedron  with  Grassmann's  geometri- 
cal analysis,  founded  on  the  point  as  the  elementary  quantity. 

In  the  method  of  ordinary  analysis,  a  point  is  represented  by 
four  coordinates,  of  which  each  represents  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  a  plane  of  the  tetrahedron  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  op- 
posite vertex  from  the  same  plane.  The  equation  of  a  plane  may 
be  put  in  the  form 

^»H-'?2/+*^  +  ^««  =  0,  (U) 

where  $,  ly,  C,  tt*  are  the  distances  of  the  plane  from  the  four  points, 
and  «,  y,  2,  w  are  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  plane.  Here 
we  may  set 

p  =  ^a;-|-iyy  +  »^  +  «'^i  (15) 

and  say  that  p  represents  the  plane.  To  some  extent  we  can  in- 
troduce this  letter  into  equations  instead  of  ^,  17,  C,  a*.  Thus  the 
equation 

Ip'  +  mp"  +  np'"  =  0  (16) 

(which  denotes  that  the  planes  p\  p'\  p"\  meet  in  a  common  line, 
making  angles  of  which  the  sines  are  proportional  to  /,  m,  and  n) 
is  equivalent  to  the  four  equations 

Zl'-|-m^"-f  ne'"=0,        Zry'  +  mr/'4-nV"i=0,  etc.  (17) 

Aoain,  we  may  regard  ^,  iy,  C,  (^  as  the  coordinates  of  a  plane. 
The  equation  of  a  point  will  then  be 

^  *+y 'yH-^^  c  -f-M;tt>  =  o.  (is) 

If  we  set 

g  =  aj?-f-3/i7+2;C+w«;,  (19) 

we  may  say  that  q  represents  the  point.     The  equation 

which  indicates  that  the  point  (/'"  bisects  the  line  between  q'  and  g", 
is  equivalent  to  the  four  equations 

A.  A.  A.  8.,  VOL.  XXXV.  4 
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e'  =  ?-4i-,  ,' = '-4:l_,  etc.  (21) 

To  express  that  the  point  q  lies  in  the  plane  p  does  not  seem 
easy,  without  going  back  to  the  use  of  coordinates. 

The  form  of  multiple  algebra  which  is  to  be  compared  to  this  is 
the  geometrical  algebra  of  Mobius  and  Grassmann,  in  which  points 
without  reference  to  any  origin  are  represented  by  single  letters, 
say  by  Italic  capitals,  and  planes  may  also  be  represented  by 
single  letters,  say  by  Greek  capitals.     An  equation  like 

qn  =  ^S:;  (22) 

has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  equation  (20)  of  ordinary  alge- 
bra.    So 

Z  /7'  +  m  77"  +  n  /7'"  =  0  (23) 

has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  equation  (16)  of  ordinary  alge- 
bra. That  the  point  Q  lies  in  the  plane  //  is  expressed  by  equating 
to  zero  the  product  of  Q  and  //  which  is  called  by  Grassmann  exter- 
nal and  which  might  be  defined  as  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  plane.    We  may  write  this 

QX  n=:0.  (24) 

To  show  that  so  simple  an  expression  is  really  amenable  to  analyt- 
ical treatment,  I  observe  that  Q  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any 
four  points  (not  in  the  same  plane)  on  the  barycentric  principle 
explained  above,  viz., 

Q=zxA  +  yB  +  z  C  +  wD,  (25) 

and  77  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  combinatorial  products  of  -4, 
5,  C,  and  D,  viz., 

n=z^BxCxD+7)CxAxD+:DxAXB  +  iifAxGxB.  (26) 

and  by  these  substitutions,  by  the  laws  of  the  combinatorial  product 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  equation  (24)  is  transformed  into 

«7a)-fa;$  +  2^'?  +  ^^=0>  (27) 

which  is  identical  with  the  formula  of  ordinary  analysis.^ 

I  have  gone  at  length  into  this  very  simple  point,  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate the  fact  which  I  think  is  a  general  one,  that  the  modern 
geometry  is  not  only  tending  to  results  which  are  appropriately 
expressed  in  multiple  algebra,  but  that  it  is  actually  striving  to 

iThe  letters  (,  i},  Ct  »» liere  denote  the  distances  of  the  plane  n  from  the  points  A^  B 
Cy  Vt  divided  by  six  times  the  yolume  of  the  tetrahedron  A^  B,  C,D.  The  letters  x,  y 
«,  Wf  denote  the  tetrahedral  coordinates  as  above. 
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clothe  itself  in  forms  which  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  notations 
of  multiple  algebra,  only  less  simple  and  general,  and  far  less  amen- 
able to  analj'tical  treatment,  and  therefore,  that  a  certain  logical 
necessity  calls  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  under  which  analytical 
geometry  has  so  long  labored.  And  lest  this  should  seem  to  be 
the  utterance  of  an  uninformed  enthusiasm,  or  the  echoing  of  the 
possibly  exaggerated  claims  of  the  devotees  of  a  particular  branch 
of  mathematical  study,  I  will  quote  a  sentence  from  Clebsch  and 
from  Clifford,  relating  to  the  past  and  to  the  future  of  multiple  al- 
gebra. The  former  in  his  eulogy  on  Pliicker,^  in  1871,  speaking 
of  recent  advances  in  geometry,  says  that  "  in  a  certain  sense  the 
coordinates  of  a  straight  line,  and  in  general  a  great  part  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  newer  algebra,  are  contained  in  the 
Ausdehnungslehre  of  1844,"  and  Clifford^  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
speaking  of  the  Ausdehnungslehre,  with  which  he  had  but  recently 
become  acquainted,  expresses  "his  profound  admiration  of  that  ex- 
traordinary work,  and  his  conviction  that  its  principles  will  exercise 
a  vast  influence  upon  the  future  of  mathematical  science." 

Another  subject  in  which  we  find  a  tendency  toward  the  forms 
and  methods  of  multiple  algebra,  is  the  calculus  of  operations. 
Our  ordinary  analysis  introduces  operators ;  and  the  successive 
operations  A  and  B  may  be  equivalent  to  the  operation  C  To 
express  this  in  an  equation  we  may  write 

BA{x)  =  0  (a), 

where  x  is  any  quantity  or  function.  We  may  also  have  occasion 
to  write 

A(x)  +  B  (x)  =  D  (a;),         or         {A  +  B)  (x)  =  D  (aj). 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  tendency  to  express  these 

relations  in  the  form 

BA=G, 

A  +  B=iD, 

in  which  the  operators  appear  in  a  sense  as  quantities,  t.  e.,  as  sub- 
jects of  functional  operation.  Now  since  these  operators  are  often 
of  such  nature  that  they  cannot  be  perfectly  specified  by  a  single 
numerical  quantity,  when  we  treat  them  as  quantities  they  must 
be  regarded  as  multiple  quantities.  In  this  way  certain  formulae 
which  essentially  belong  to  multiple  algebra  get  a  precarious  foot- 
ing where  they  are  only  allowed  because   they  are  regarded   as 

^  Q&tt,  Abhandl,    Vol.  IG,  p.  28.  ^Amer.  Joum,  Math.,  To!.  I,  p.  3)0. 
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abridged  notations  for  equations  in  ordinary  algebra.  Yet  the 
logical  development  of  such  notations  would  lead  a  good  way  in 
multiple  algebra,  and  doubtless  many  investigators  have  entered 
the  field  from  this  side. 

One  might  also  notice,  to  show  how  the  ordinary  algebra  is  be- 
coming saturated  with  the  notions  and  notations  which  seem  des- 
tined to  turn  it  into  a  multiple  algebra,  the  notation  so  common 
in  the  higher  algebra 

(a,  6,  c  X  «,  y^  2) 
for 

This  is  evidently  the  same  as  Grassmann's  internal  product  of  the 
multiple  quantises  (a,  6,  c)  and  (a,  y,  z),  or,  in  the  language  of 
quaternions,  the  scalar  part,  taken  negatively,  of  the  product  of 
the  vectors  of  which  a^h^  c  and  a;,  t/j  ^  are  the  components.  A 
similar  correspondence  with  Grassmann's  methods  might,  I  think, 
be  shown  in  such  notations  as,  for  example, 

(a,  h,  c,  d,  X  a,  y)3. 

The  free  admission  of  such  notations  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  regarded  simply  as  abridged  notations. 

The  author  of  the  celebrated ''Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  Matrices," 
goes  much  farther  than  this  in  his  use  of  the  forms  of  multiple  al- 
gebra. Thus  he  writes  explicitly  one  equation  to  stand  for  several, 
without  the  use  of  vl^y  of  the  analytical  artifices  which  have  been 
mentioned.  This  work  has  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  been  charac- 
terized as  marking  the  commencement  of  multiple  algebra,  —  a 
view  to  which  we  can  only  take  exception  as  not  doing  justice  to 
earlier  writers. 

But  the  significance  of  this  memoir  with  regard  to  the  point 
which  I  am  now  considering  is  that  it  shows  that  the  chasm  so 
marked  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  is  destined  to  be 
closed  up.  Notions  and  notations  for  which  a  Cayley  is  sponsor 
will  not  be  excluded  from  good  society  among  mathematicians. 
And  if  we  admit  as  suitable  the  notations  used  in  this  memoir 
(where  it  is  noticeable  that  the  author  rather  avoids  multiple  al- 
gebra, and  only  uses  it  very  sparingly), we  shall  logically  be  brought 
to  use  a  great  deal  more.  For  example,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
write  in  our  equations  a  single  letter  to  represent  a  matrix  of  n^ 
mumerical  quantities,  why  not  use  a  single  letter  to  represent  the 
n  quantities  operated  upon,  as  Grassmann  and  Hamilton  have  done  ? 
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Logical  consistency  seems  to  demand  it.  And  if  we  may  use  the 
sign  X  to  denote  an  operation  by  which  two  sets  of  quantities  are 
combined  to  form  a  third  set,  as  is  the  case  in  this  memoir,  why  not 
use  other  signs  to  denote  other  functional  operations  of  which  the 
result  is  a  multiple  quantity?  If  it  be  conceded  that  this  is  the 
proper  method  to  follow  where  simplicity  of  conception,  or  brevity 
of  expression,  or  ease  of  transformation  is  served  thereby,  our  al- 
gebra will  become  in  large  part  a  multiple  algebra. 

We  have  considered  the  subject  a  good  while  from  the  outside  ; 
we  have  glanced  at  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  multiple 
algebra  ;  we  have  seen  how  the  course  of  modern  thought  seems  to 
demand  its  aid,  how  it  is  actually  leaning  toward  it,  and  begin- 
ning to  adopt  its  methods.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  direct  our 
attention  more  critically  to  multiple  algebra  itself,  and^nquire  in- 
to its  essential  character  and  its  most  important  principles. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  useful  or  interesting,  which  relates 
to  multiple  quantit}',  and  can  be  symbolically  expressed,  falls  out- 
side of  the  domain  of  multiple  algebra.  But  if  it  is  asked,  what 
notions  are  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental,  we  must  answer,  here 
as  elsewhere,  those  which  are  most  simple  and  fruitful.  Uuques- 
tionably,  no  relations  are  more  so,  than  those  which  are  known  by 
the  names  of  addition  and  multiplication. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  notice  the  essentially  different  manner  in 
which  the  multiplication  of  multiple  quantities  has  been  viewed 
by  different  writers.  Some,  as  Hamilton,  or  De  Morgan,  or  Peirce, 
speak  of  the  product  of  two  multiple  quantities,  as  if  only  one 
product  could  exist,  at  least  in  the  same  algebra.  Others,  as 
Grassmann,  speak  of  various  kinds  of  products  for  the  same  mul- 
tiple quantities.  Thus  Hamilton  seems  for  many  j^ears  to  have 
agitated  the  question,  what  he  should  regard  as  the  product  of 
each  pair  of  a  set  of  triplets,  or  in  the  geometrical  application  of 
the  subject,  what  he  should  regard  as  the  product  of  each  pair  of  a 
system  of  perpendicular  directed  lines. ^  Grassmann  asks,  What 
products,  i,  e.,  what  distributive  functions  of  the  multiple  quanti- 
ties are  most  important? 

It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  fact  that  only  one  kind  of  prod- 
uct is  known  in  ordinary  algebra  has  led  those  to  whom  the  prob- 
lem presented  itself  in  the  form  of  finding  a  new  algebra  to  adopt 
this  characteristic  derived  from  the  old.     Perhaps  the  reason  lies 

1  PIiiL  Mag.,  (3),  XXV,  p.  490;  North  British  Jieview,  XLV  (18G6),  p.  67. 
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deeper  in  a  distinction  like  that  in  arithmetic  between  concrete 
and  abstract  numbers  or  quantities.  The  multiple  quantities  cor- 
responding to  concrete  quantities  such  as  ten  apples  or  three  miles, 
are  evidently  such  combinations  as  ten  apples  -f~  seven  oranges, 
three  miles  northward  +  five  miles  eastward,  or  six  miles  in  a 
direction  fifty  degrees  east  of  north.  Such  are  the  fundamental 
multiple  quantities  from  Grassmann's  point  of  view.  But  if  we 
ask  what  it  is  in  multiple  algebra  which  corresponds  to  an  abstract 
number  like  twelve,  which  is  essentially  an  operator,  which  changes 
one  mile  into  twelve  miles,  and  $1,000  into  $12,000,  the  most  gen- 
eral answer  would  evidently  be,  an  operator  which  will  work  such 
•  changes  as,  for  example,  that  of  ten  apples  4~  seven  oranges  into 
fifty  apples  +100  oranges,  or  that  of  one  vector  into  another. 

Now  an  operator  has,  of  course,  one  characteristic  relation,  viz., 
its  relation  to  the  operand.  This  needs  no  especial  definition, 
since  it  is  contained  in  the  definition  of  the  operator.  If  the  op- 
eration is  distributive,  it  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  multi- 
plication, and  the  result  is  par  excellence  the  product  of  the  operator 
and  operand.  The  sum  of  operators  qtid  operators,  is  an  operator 
which  gives  for  the  product  the  sum  of  the  products  given  by  the  op- 
erators to  be  added.  The  product  of  two  operators  is  an  operator 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  successive  operations  of  the  factors. 
This  multiplication  is  necessarily  associative,  and  its  definition  is 
not  really  different  from  that  of  the  operators  themselves.  And 
here  I  ma}'  observe  that  Professor  C.  S.  Peirce  has  shown  that 
his  father's  associative  algebras  may  be  regarded  as  operational 
and  matricular.^ 

Now,  the  calculus  of  distributive  operators  is  a  subject  of  great 
extent  and  importance,  but  Grassmann*s  view  is  the  more  compre- 
hensive, since  it  embraces  the  other  with  something  besides.  For 
every  quantitative  operator  may  be  regarded  as  a  quantity,  j.  e., 
as  the  subject  of  mathematical  operation,  but  every  quantity  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  operator ;  precisely  as  in  grammar  every 
verb  may  be  taken  as  substantive,  as  in  the  infinitive,  while  every 
substantive  does  not  give  us  a  verb. 

Grassmann's  view  seems  also  the  most  practical  and  convenient. 
For  we  often  use  many  functions  of  the  same  pair  of  multiple 
quantities,  which  are  distributive  with  respect  to  both,  and  we 
need  some  simple  designation  to  indicate  a  property  of  such  fun- 
damental importance  in  the  algebra  of  such  functions,  and  no  ad- 

» Amer.  Juum.  Math.^  Vol.  IV,  p.  221. 
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vantage  appears  in  singling  out  a  particular  function  to  be  alone 
called  the  product.  Even  in  quaternions,  where  Hamilton  speaks 
of  only  one  product  of  two  vectors  (regarding  it  as  a  special  case 
of  the  product  of  quaternions,  t.  e.,  of  operators),  he  nevertheless 
comes  to  use  the  scalar  part  of  this  product  and  the  vector  part 
separately.  Now  the  distributive  law  is  satisfied  by  each  of  tliese, 
which,  therefore,  may  conveniently  be  called  products.  In  this 
sense  we  have  three  kinds  of  products  of  vectors  in  Hamilton's 
analysis. 

Let  us  then  adopt  the  more  general  view  of  multiplication,  and 
call  any  function  of  two  or  more  multiple  quantities,  which  is  dis- 
tributive with  respect  to  all,  a  product,  with  only  this  limitation, 
that  when  one  of  the  factors  is  simply  an  ordinary  algebraic  quan- 
tity, its  effect  is  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  definition  of  multiplication  implies 
that  we  have  an  addition  both  of  the  kind  of  quantity  to  which  the 
product  belongs,  and  of  the  kinds  to  which  the  factors  belong.  Of 
course,  these  must  be  subject  to  the  general  formal  laws  of  addi- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessar}"^  for  the  purposes  of  a 
general  discussion  to  stop  to  define  these  operations  more  partic- 
ularly, either  on  their  own  account  or  to  complete  the  definition 
of  multiplication.  Algebra,  as  a  formal  science,  may  rest  on  a 
purely  formal  foundation.  To  take  our  illustration  again  from 
mechanics,  we  may  say  that  if.  a  man  is  inventing  a  particular 
machine, —  a  sewing  machine, —  a  reaper, — nothing  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  that  he  should  have  a  precise  idea  of  the  operation  which 
his  machine  is  to  perform,  yet  when  he  is  treating  the  general 
principles  of  mechanics  he  may  discuss  the  lever,  or  the  form  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels  which  will  transmit  uniform  motion,  without 
inquiring  the  purpose  to  which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  applied  ;  and 
in  like  manner  that  if  we  were  forming  a  particular  algebra, —  a 
geometrical  algebra, —  a  mechanical  algebra, —  an  algebra  for  the 
theory  of  elimination  and  substitution, —  an  algebra  for  the  study 
of  quantics, — we  should  commence  by  asking.  What  are  the  mul- 
tiple quantities,  or  sets  of  quantities,  which  we  have  to  consider? 
What  are  the  additive  relations  between  them?  What  are  the 
multiplicative  relations  between  them?  etc.,  forming  a  perfectly 
defined  and  complete  idea  of  these  relations  as  we  go  along ;  but 
in  the  development  of  a  general  algebra  no  such  definiteness  of 
conception  is  requisite.  Given  only  the  purely  formal  law  of  the 
distributive  character  of  multiplication, — this  is  sufiScient  for  the 
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foundation  of  a  science.  Nor  will  such  a  science  be  merely  a  pas- 
time for  an  ingenious  mind.  It  will  serve  a  thousand  purposes  in 
the  formation  of  particular  algebras.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  most  important  cases,  the  particular  algebra  is  little  more 
than  an  application  or  interpretation  of  the  general. 

Grassmann  observes  that  any  kind  of  multiplication  of  w-fold 
quantities  is  characterized  by  the  relations  which  hold  between 
the  products  of  n  independent  units.  In  certain  kinds  of  multipli- 
cation these  characteristic  relations  will  hold  true  of  the  products 
of  smy  of  the  quantities. 

Thus  if  the  value  of  a  product  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the 
factors  when  these  belong  to  the  S3^stem  of  units,  it  will  always 
be  independent  of  the  order  of  the  factors.  The  kind  of  multipli- 
cation characterized  by  this  relation  and  no  other  between  the 
products  is  called  by  Grassmann  algebraic^  because  its  rules  coin- 
cide with  those  of  ordinary  algebra.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  it  gives  rise  to  multiple  quantities  of  higher  orders.  If  n  inde- 
pendent units  are  required  to  express  the  original  quantities,  n  — ^ 

units  will  be  required  for  the  products  of  two  factors,  n^^^^^—^^ 
for  the  products  of  three  factors,  etc. 

Again,  if  the  value  of  a  product  of  factors  belonging  to  a  system 
of  units  is  multiplied  by  — 1  when  two  factors  change  places,  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  product  of  any  factors  obtained  bv  addi- 
tion of  the  units.  The  kind  of  multiplication  characterized  by 
this  relation  and  no  other  is  called  b}'  Grassmann  external  or  com- 
hinatorial.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  denote  it  by  the  sign 
X.  It  gives  rise  to  multiple  quantities  of  higher  orders,  n  -- 
units  being  required  to  express  the  products  of  two  factors, 
n  ^*~I^^^-  units  for  products  of  three  factors,  etc.  All  products 
of  more  than  n  factors  are  zero.  The  products  of  7i  factors  may 
be  expressed  by  a  single  unit,  viz.,  the  product  of  the  n  original 
units  taken  in  a  specified  order,  which  is  generally  set  equal  to  1. 
The  products  of  n — 1  factors  are  expressed  in  terms  of  ?i  units,  those 
of  n — 2  factors  in  terms  of  n  ^-  units,  etc.  This  kind  of  multipli- 
cation is  associative,  like  the  algebraic. 

Grassmann  observes,  with  respect  to  binary  products,  that  these 
two  kinds  of  multiplication  are  the  onl}^  kinds  characterized  by 
laws  which  are  the  same  for  any  factors  as  for  particular  units,  ex- 
cept indeed  that  characterized  by  no  special  laws,  and  that  for 
which  all  products  are  zero.^     The  last  we  may  evidently  reject  as 

» Crelle'fl  Journ.  f.  Math.^  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  138. 
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nugatory.  That  for  which  there  are  no  special  laws,  t.  e.,  in  which 
no  equations  subsist  between  the  products  of  a  system  of  inde- 
pendent units,  is  also  rejected  by  Grassmann,  as  not  appearing  to 
afford  important  applications.  I  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  it,  and  shall  call  it  the  indeterminate  product.  In  this 
kind  of  multiplication,  n^  units  are  required  to  express  the  products 
of  two  factors,  and  n^  units  for  products  of  three  factors,  etc.  It 
evidently  may  be  regarded  as  associative. 

Another  very  important  kind  of  multiplication  is  that  called  by 
Grassmann  inteimaL  In  the  form  in  which  I  shall  give  it,  which  is 
less  general  than  Grassmann's,  it  is  in  one  respect  the  most  simple 
of  all,  since  its  only  result  is  a  numerical  quantity.  It  is  essen- 
tially binary  and  characterized  by  laws  of  the  form 

1.1  =  1,        J.j  =  l,         Aj.Aj^I,  etc., 
i .j=  0,        J  .  i  =  0,  etc., 

where  t,  J,  A:,  etc.,  represent  a  system  of  independent  units.  I  use 
the  dot  as  significant  of  this  kind  of  multiplication. 

Grassmann  derives  this  kind  of  multiplication  from  the  combi- 
natorial by  the  following  process.  He  defines  the  complement 
(Erganzung)  of  a  unit  as  the  combinatorial  product  of  all  the  other 
units,  taken  with  such  a  sign  that  the  combinatorial  product  of 
the  unit  and  its  complement  shall  be  positive.  The  combinatorial 
product  of  a  unit  and  its  complement  is  therefore  unity,  and  that 
of  a  unit  and  the  complement  of  any  other  unit  is  zero.  The  inter- 
nal product  of  two  units  is  the  combinatorial  product  of  the  first 
and  the  complement  of  the  second. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  any  scalar  product  of  two  factors 
of  the  same  kind  of  multiple  quantities,  which  is  positive  when  the 
factors  are  identical,  may  be  regarded  as  an  internal  product,  i.  e., 
we  ma}*  alwa3's  find  such  a  S3'stem  of  units,  that  the  characteristic 
equations  of  the  product  will  reduce  to  the  above  form.  The  na- 
ture of  the  subject  ma}'^  afford  a  definition  of  the  product  inde- 
pendent of  any  reference  to  a  system  of  units.  Such  a  definition 
will  then  have  obvious  advantages.  An  important  case  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  geometry  in  that  product  of  two  vectors  which  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  products  of  their  lengths  by  the  co- 
sine of  the  angle  which  they  include.  This  is  an  internal  prod- 
uct in  Grassmann's  sense. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  indeterminate  product,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  important  of  all,  since  we  may  de- 
rive from  it  the  algebraic  and  the  combinatorial.      For  this  end, 
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we  will  prefix  J  to  an  indeterminate  product  to  denote  the  snm  of 
all  the  terms  obtained  by  taking  the  factors  in  every  possible  or- 
der.    Then, 

for  instance^  where  the  vertical  line  is  iised  to  denote  the  indeter- 
minate product,^  is  a  distributive  function  of  a,  /9  and  y.  It  is 
evidently  not  affected  bj''  changing  the  order  of  the  letters.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  algebraic  product  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
has  been  defined. 

So,  again,  if  we  prefix -^  to  an  indeterminate  product  to  de- 
note the  sum  of  all  terms  obtained  by  giving  the  factors  every 
possible  order,  those  terras  being  taken  negatively  which  are  ob- 
tained by  an  odd  number  of  simple  permutations, 

for  instance,  will  be  a  distributive  function  of  a,  /9,  y^  which  is 
multiplied  b}'  — 1  when  two  of  these  letters  change  places.  It 
will  tlierefore  be  a  combinatorial  product. 

It  is  a  characteristic  and  very  important  property  of  an  inde- 
terminate product  that  everj'  product  of  all  its  factors  with  any 
other  quantities  is  also  a  product  of  the  indeterminate  product  and 
the  other  quantities.  We  need  not  stop  for  a  formal  proof  of  this 
proposition,  which  indeed  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
definitions  of  the  terms. 

These  considerations  bring  us  naturally  to  what  Grassmann  calls 
regressive  multiplication^  which  I  will  first  illustrate  by  a  very 
simple  example.  If  ?i,  the  degree  of  multiplicity  of  our  original 
quantities,  is  4,  the  combinatorial  product  of  a  X  i^  X  ^  and  (J  X  «» 
viz., 

aX/5XrX^Xff, 

is  necessarily  zero,  since  the  number  of  factors  exceeds  four.  But 
if  for  ^  X  e  we  set  its  equivalent 

d  I  £  —  e  I  (5, 

we  may  multiply  the  first  factor  in  each  of  these  indeterminate 
products  combinatorially  by  a  X  /^  X  r»  ^"^  prefix  the  result, 
which  is  a  numerical  quantity,  as  coeflScient  to  the  second  factor. 
This  will  give 

(«X/5xrX^)  e  — (aX/5x  rXO^. 

1  This  notation  must  not  be  confounded  with  Grassmann's  use  of  the  vertical  line . 
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Now,  the  first  term  of  this  expression  is  a  product  of  a  X  i?  X  r* 
^,  and  c,  and  therefore,  by  the  principle  just  stated,  a  product  of 
a  X  /5  X  r  ^^^  ^  I  ^«  The  second  term  is  a  similar  product  of 
«  X  i^X  r  and  e  \  rJ.  Therefore  the  whole  expression  is  a  product 
of  aX  fi  Xr  a»d  (5  I  e  —  e  p,  that  is,  of  a  X  /5  X  r  ^^^^  ^  X  £- 
This  is,  except  in  sign,  what  Grassmann  calls  the  regressive  prod- 

uctof  aXPXr^r\^^X  e. 

To  generalize  this  process,  we  first  observe  that  an  expression 
of  the  form 

2±oiX^\rX^, 

in  which  each  term  is  an  indeterminate  product  of  two  combina- 
torial products,  and  in  which  -Ti  denotes  the  sum  of  all  terms  ob- 
tained by  putting  every  different  pair  of  the  letters  before  the 
dividing  line,  the  negative  sign  being  used  for  any  terms  which 
may  be  obtained  by  an  odd  number  of  simple  permutations  of  the 
letters, —  in  other  words,  the  expression 

axP\rX^  —  aXr\?x^  —  oLX^\rX?  +  ?Xr\ax^ 

— /5X  ^  I  aXr  +  rX^I  aX/5, 

is  a  distributive  function  of  a,  /5, ;',  and  (J,  which  is  multiplied  by 
— 1  when  two  of  these  letters  change  places,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  combinatorial  product  a  X  /^  X 
^^  X  ^.     Now,  if  n  =  5,  the  combinatorial  product  of 

PX<T  Xr  and  «  X  /5  X  r  X  ^ 

is  zero.  But  if  we  multiply  the  first  member  of  each  of  the  above 
indeterminate  products  by  /?  X  «"  X  t,  and  prefix  the  result  as 
coefiScient  to  the  second  member,  we  obtain 

(io  X  ^  X  T  X  «  X  i5)^X^— (/>X^Xt  XaXr)^X^+etc., 

which  is  what  Grassmann  calls  the  regressive  product  of  p  X  ^  X"^ 
and  a  X  /5  X  r  X  ^.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  principle  may  be 
extended  so  as  to  give  a  regressive  product  in  an}'  case  in  which 
the  total  number  of  factors  of  two  combinatorial  products  is 
greater  than  n.  Also,  that  we  might  form  a  regressive  product  by 
treating  the  first  of  the  given  combinatorials  as  we  have  treated 
the  second.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  this  would  give  the  same 
result,  except  in  some  cases  with  a  diffierence  of  sign.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  we  may  make  the  rule,  that  whenever  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  sum  of  indeterminate  products  for  a  combinatorial, 
both  factors  of  the  indeterminate  products  are  of  odd  degree,  we 
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change  the  sign  of  the  whole  expression.  With  this  understand- 
ing, the  results  which  we  obtain  will  be  identical  with  Grass- 
mann's  regressive  product.  The  propriety  of  the  name  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  product  is  of  less  degree  than  either  qf  the 
factors.  For  the  contrary  reason,  the  ordinary  external  or  combi- 
natorial multiplication  is  sometimes  called  by  Grassmann  pro^ 
gressive. 

Regressive  multiplication  is  associative  and  exhibits  a  very 
remarkable  analogy  with  tlie  progressive.  This  analogy  I  have 
not  time  here  to  develop,  but  will  onl}'  remark  that  in  this  analogy 
lies  in  its  most  general  form  that  celebrated  princijple  of  duality^ 
which  appears  in  various  forms  in  geometry  and  certain  branches 
of  analysis. 

To  fix  our  ideas,  I  ma}^  observe  that  in  geometry  the  progres- 
sive multiplication  of  points  gives  successively  lines,  planes  and 
volumes  ;  the  regressive  multiplication  of  planes  gives  successively 
lines,  points  and  scalar  quantities. 

The  indeterminate  product  affords  a  natural  ke}'  to  the  subject 
of  matrices.  In  fact,  a  sum  of  indeterminate  products  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  represents  vr  scalars,  which  constitute  an  ordinary  or 
quadratic  matrix ;  a  sum  of  indeterminate  products  of  the  third 
degree  represents  n^  scalars,  which  constitute  a  cubic  matrix,  etc. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  simplest  and  most  important  case, 
that  of  quadratic  matrices. 

An  expression  of  the  form 

a{X.p) 

being  a  product  of  a,  ^,  and  />,  may  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 

a  I  A  and  /o,  by  a  principle  already  stated.     Now  if  ^  denotes  a 

sum  of  indeterminate  products,  of  second  degree,  say  a  |  A  -|-  ^  |  ^^t 

-(-  etc.,  we  may  write 

^  .p 

for  «  (^  •  io)  +  /5  C"  .  p)  +  etc. 

This  is  like  /),  a  quantity  of  the  first  degree,  and  it  is  a  homoge- 
neous linear  function  of  p.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  most  general 
form  of  such  a  function  may  be  expressed  in  this  way.  An  equa- 
tion like 

ff  =  0  .p 

represents  n  equations  in  ordinary  algebra,  in  which  n  variables  are 
expressed  as  linear  functions  of  n  others  by  means  of  n^  coeffi- 
cients. 
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The  internal  product  of  two  iiide terminate  products  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  equation 

{a\.i).(r\S)  =  {,3.r)a\8. 
This  defines  the  internal  product  of  matrices,  as 

This  product  evidently'  gives  a  matrix,  the  operation  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  successive  operations  of  ^  and  T;  i,  e., 

We  may  express  this  a  little  more  generally  by  saying  that  in- 
ternal multiplication  is  associative  when  performed  on  a  series  of 
matrices,  or  on  such  a  series  terminated  by  a  quantity  of  the  first 
degree.  ^ 

Another  kind  of  multiplication  of  binary  indeterminate  products 
is  that  in  which  the  preceding  factors  are  multiplied  combinatorially, 
and  also  the  following.     It  may  be  defined  by  the  equation 

(a  I  /)><(5  I  ;.)X(^  I  ,)  ^  a  X  i5  X  r  M  X  j«  X  V. 

This  defines  a  multiplication  of  matrices  denoted  by  the  same 
symbol,  as 

This  multiplication,  which  is  associative  and  commutative,  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  theorj'  of  determinants.     In  fact, 


(p 


x" 


is  the  determinant  of  the  matrix  ^.  A  lower  power,  as  the  nV\ 
with  the  divisor  n{n — 1)  . .  .  (n — m+l)  would  express  as  multiple 
quantit}'  all  tiie  subdeterminants  of  order  m.^ 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  combination  of  the  operations  of  inde- 
terminate, algebraic,  and  combinatorial  multiplication,  we  obtain 
multiple  quantities  of  a  more  complicated  nature  than  by  the  use 
of  only  one  of  these  kinds  of  multiplication.  The  indeterminate 
product  of  combinatorial  products  we  have  alreadj-  mentioned.  The 

1  Qaadratic  matrices  maj  also  be  represented  by  a  sum  of  indeUrminate  products  of 
a  quantity  of  the  first  degree  with  a  combinatorial  product  of  (n— l)6t  degree,  as,  for 
example,  when  n  =  4,  by  a  sum  of  products  of  the  form 

«I^XyX«. 
The  theory  of  such  matrices  is  almost  identical  with  (hat  of  those  of  the  other  form, 
except  tliat  the  external  multiplication  takes  the  place  of  the  internal,  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  matrices  with  each  other  and  with  quantities  of  the  first  degree. 
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combinatorial  product  of  algebraic  products,  and  the  indetermi- 
nate product  of  algebraic  products,  are  also  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  theory  of  quantics.  These  three  multiplications, 
with  the  internal,  especially  in  connection  with  the  general  prop- 
erty of  the  indeterminate  product  given  above,  and  the  derivation 
of  the  algebraic  and  combinatorial  products  from  the  indetermi- 
nate, which  affords  a  generalization  of  that  property,  give  rise  to 
a  great  wealth  of  multiplicative  relations  between  these  multiple 
quantities.  I  say  ^^wealth  of  multiplicative  relations"  designedly,  for 
there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  relations  between  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  mathematical  study,  which  add  so  much  to  the  resources 
of  the  student  as  those  which  we  call  multiplicative,  except,  per- 
haps the  simpler  class,  which  we  call  additive,  and  which  are  pre- 
supposed in  the  multiplicative.  This  is  a  truth  quite  independent 
of  our  using  any  of  the  notations  of  multiple  algebra,  although  a 
suitable  notation  for  such  relations  will  of  course  increase  their 
value. 

Perhaps,  before  closing,  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  ap- 
plications of  multiple  algebra. 

First  of  all,  geometrj'^,  and  the  geometrical  sciences,  which  treat 
of  things  having  position  in  space,  kinematics,  mechanics,  astron- 
om}',  physics,  crystallography,  seem  to  demand  a  method  of  this 
kind,  for  position  in  space  is  essentially  a  multiple  quantitj^,  and 
can  only  be  represented  by  simple  quantities  in  an  arbitrary  and 
cumbersome  manner.  For  this  reason,  and  because  our  spatial  in- 
tuitions are  more  developed  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  math- 
ematical relations,  these  subjects  are  especially  adapted  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  methods  of  multiple  algebra.  Here, 
Nature  herself  takes  us  by  the  hand,  and  leads  us  along  bj"  easy 
steps,  as  a  mother  teaches  her  child  to  walk.  In  the  contemplation 
of  such  subjects,  Mobius,  Hamilton,  and  Grassmann  formed  their 
algebras,  although  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  last  was  not  sat- 
isfied until  he  had  produced  a  system  unfettered  by  any  spatial 
relations.  It  is  probably  in  connection  with  some  of  these  subjects 
that  the  notions  of  multiple  algebra  are  most  widely' disseminated. 

Maxwell's  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  has  done  so 
much  to  familiarize  students  of  physics  with  quaternion  notations, 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  this  subject  should  ever  again  be  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  methods  of  multiple  algebra. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  as  much  of  astronomy.     It  is,  I  think, 
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to  be  regretted,  that  the  oldest  of  the  scientific  applications  of 
mathematics,  the  most  dignified,  the  most  conservative,  should 
keep  so  far  aloof  from  the  youngest  of  mathematical  methods  ;  and 
standing  as  I  do  to-day,  by  some  chance,  among  astronomers, 
although  not  oT  the  guild,  I  cannot  but  endeavor  to  improve  the 
opportunity  by  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  advantages  which 
astronomers  might  gain  by  employing  some  of  the  methods  of 
multiple  algebra.  A  very  few  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  a  vec- 
tor analysis,  the  addition  of  vectors  and  what  quaternionists  would 
call  the  scalar  part  and  the  vector  part  of  the  product  of  two  vec- 
tors (which  may  be  defined  without  the  notion  of  the  quaternion), 
— these  three  notions  with  some  four  fundamental  properties  re- 
lating  to  them  are  sufficient  to  reduce  enormously  the  labor  of 
mastering  such  subjects  as  the  elementary  theory  of  orbits,  the 
determination  of  an  orbit  from  three  observations,  the  differential 
equations  which  are  used  in  determining  the  best  orbit  from  an  in- 
definite number  of  observations  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  or 
those  which  give  the  perturbations  when  the  elements  are  treated 
as  variable.  In  all  these  subjects  the  analytical  work  is  greatly 
simplified,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  find  the  best  form  for  numerical 
calculation  than  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  analysis. 

I  may  here  remark  that  in  its  geometrical  applications  multiple 
algebra  will  naturally  take  one  of  two  principal  forms,  according 
as  vectors  or  points  are  taken  as  elementary  quantities,  i.  6.,  ac- 
cording as  something  having  magnitude  and  direction,  or  some- 
thing having  magnitude  and  position  at  a  point,  is  the  funda- 
mental conception.  These  forms  of  multiple  algebra  may  be 
distinguished  as  vector  analysis  and  point  analysis.  The  former 
we  may  call  a  triple,  the  latter  a  quadruple  algebra,  if  we  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  the  algebra  from  the  degree  of  multiplicity  of 
the  fundamental  conception.  The  former  is  includedjn  the  latter, 
since  the  subtraction  of  points  gives  us  vectors,  and  in  this  way 
Grassmann's  vector  analysis  is  included  in  his  point  analysis. 
Hamilton's  system,  in  which  the  vector  is  the  fundamental  idea,  is 
nevetherless  made  a  quadruple  algebra  by  the  addition  of  ordinary 
numerical  quantities.  For  practical  purposes,  we  may  regard  Ham- 
ilton's system  as  equivalent  to  Grassmann's  algebra  of  vectors. 
Such  practical  equivalence  is  of  course  consistent  with  great  differ- 
ences of  notation,  and  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject 
is  regarded. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  prob. 
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lems  wliicli  require  a  vector  anal3\si9,  or  tlie  more  general  form  of 
GraSvSiiuiiurs  point  analysis.  The  distinction  of  the  problems  is 
very  marked,  and  corresponds  precisely  to  the  distinction  familiar 
to  all  analysts  between  problems  which  are  suitable  for  Cartesian 
coordinates,  and  those  which  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  tetrahe- 
dral,  or,  in  plane  geometry,  triangular  coordinates.  Thus,  in 
mechanics,  kinematics,  astronomy,  physics,  or  crystallography, 
Grassmann's  point  analysis  will  rarely  be  wanted.  One  might 
teach  these  subjects  for  years  by  a  vector  analysis,  and  never  per- 
haps feel  the  need  of  any  of  the  notions  or  notations  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  point  analysis,  precisely  as  in  ordinary  algebra  one 
might  use  the  Cartesian  coordinates  in  teaching  these  subjects, 
without  any  occasion  for  the  use  of  tetrahedial  coordinates.  I  ihink 
of  one  exception,  which,  however,  confirms  the  rule.  The  ver}' 
important  theory  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  bod^'  is  much  better 
treated  b}'  point  analysis  than  by  vector  analysis,  exactly  as  in 
ordinary  algebra  it  is  much  better  treated  by  tetrahedral  coordinates 
than  by  Cartesian, — 1  mean  for  the  purpose  of  the  elegant  devel- 
opment of  general^  propositions.  A  sufllcient  theory  for  the  pur- 
poses of  numerical  calculations  can  easily  enough  be  given  by 
any  method,  and  the  most  familiar  to  the  student  is  for  such  prac- 
tical purposes  of  course  the  best.  On  the  other  hand,  the  projec- 
tive properties  of  bodies,  the  relations  of  collincarity,  and  similar 
subjects,  seem  to  demand  the  point  analysis  for  their  adequate 
treatment. 

If  I  have  said  that  the  algebra  of  vectors  is  contained  in  the 
algebra  of  points,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  certain  sense  the 
algebra  of  points  is  not  deducible  from  the  algebra  of  vectors.  In 
mathematics,  a  part  often  contains  the  whole.  If  we  represent 
points  by  vectors  drawn  from  a  common  origin,  and  then  develop 
those  relations  between  such  vectors  representing  points,  which 
are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin, —  by  this  simple 
process  we  may  obtain  a  large  part,  possibly  all,  of  an  algebra  of 
points.  In  this  way  the  vector  analysis  may  be  made  to  serve  very 
conveniently  for  many  of  those  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  suitable  for  point  analysis.  The  vector  analysis,  thus  enlarged, 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  point  analysis,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  this  way  has  somewhat  of  a  makeshift 
character,  as  distinguished  from  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
subject  when  developed  directly  from  the  idea  of  something  situated 
at  a  point. 
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Of  those  subjects  which  have  no  relations  to  space,  the  elemen- 
tary theoiy  of  eliminations  and  substitutions,  including  the  the- 
ory of  matrices  and  determinants,  seems  to  afford  the  most  simple 
application  of  multiple  algebra.  I  have  already  indicated  what 
seems  to  me  the  appropriate  foundation  for  the  theory  of  matrices. 
The  method  is  essentially  that  which  Grassmann  has  sketched  in 
his  first  Ausdehnungslelire^  under  the  name  of  the  open  product  and 
has  developed  at  length  in  the  second. 

In  the  theory  of  quantics,  Grassmann's  algebraic  product  finds 
an  application,  the  quantic  appearing  as  a  sum  of  algebraic  prod- 
ucts in  Grassmann's  sense  of  the  term.  As  it  has  been  stated 
that  these  products  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  ordinary 
products  of  algebra,  it  may  seem  that  we  have  here  a  distinction 
without  an  important  difference.  If  the  quantics  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  no  farther  multiplications,  except  the  algebraic  in  Grass- 
mann's sense,  such  an  objection  would  be  valid.  But  quantics 
regarded  as  sums  of  algebraic  products,  in  Grassmann's  sense, 
are  multiple  quantities  and  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  other  mul- 
tiplications than  the  algebraic,  by  which  they  were  formed.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  are  doubtless  the  combinatorial,  the  in- 
ternal, and  the  indeterminate.  The  combinatorial  and  the  internal 
may  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  quantic  as  a  whole  or  to  the  alge- 
braic products  of  which  it  consists,  but  also  to  the  individual  fac- 
tors in  each  term,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  which 
has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  indeterminate  product  and 
which  will  apply  also  to  the  algebraic,  since  the  algebraic  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sura  of  indeterminate  products. 

In  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  regard  as  multiple  quantities  various  sets  of  variables,  espec- 
ially the  independent  variables,  or  those  which  may  be  taken  as 
such.     It  is  often  convenient  to  represent  in  the  form  of  a  single 

differential  coefficient,  as 

dr 

a  block  or  matrix  of  ordinary  differential  coefficients.  In  this 
expression,  p  may  be  a  multiple  quantity  representing  say  n  in- 
dependent variables,  and  t  another  representing  perhaps  the  same 
number  of  dependent  variables.  Then  dp  represents  the  n  dif- 
ferentials of  the  former,  and  dr  the  n  differentials  of  the  latter. 
The  whole  expression  represents  an  operator  which  turns  dp  into 
pr,  80  that  we  may  write  identically 
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Uei*e  we  see  a  matrix  of  n^  differential  coefficients  represented 
by  a  quotient.  Ttiis  conception  is  due  to  Gras8maun,as  well  as 
tUo  ropreseutation  of  tlie  matrix  by  a  sum  of  products,  wliicli  we 
huNe  already  considered.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  multiple 
vlitRH'eutial  coefficients  are  subject  to  algebraic  laws  veiy  similar 
U>  thov^o  which  relate  to  ordinary  differential  coefficients  when  there 
Ua  single  independent  variable,  e.  ^., 


dr 

rfr             d<r 
dp    dp  » 

'dr 

dp  —  ^- 

V     \ 


lu  iho  integral  calculus,  the  transformation  of  multiple  integrals 
'»\  vhHugo  of  variables  is  made  very  simple  and  clear  by  the  meth- 
sKi>.  v^r  iuultii>le  algebra. 

ill  lUo  goumetrical  applications  of  the  calculus,  there  is  a  cer- 

'mi.  u  cl.i^H  v>r  theorems,  of  which  Green's  and  Poisson's  are  the 

•4.v\xu  uoUiblo  examples,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  noticed  in 

.KM.*vv;K»a  with  certain  ph^'sical  theories,  especially  thoseof  elec- 

i  V  av  ajkI  magnetism,  and  which  have  only  recently  begun  to  find 

.'v«;  ^\.u  into  treatises  on  the  calculus.     These  not  only  find  sim- 

>s ..  N  v>«  oxiu'OHsion  and  demonstration  in  the  infinitesimal  calcu- 

.^    u.uiiplo  quantities,  but  also  their  natural  position,  which 

ta.^iiN  »cem  to  find  in  the  ordinary  treatises. 

I  .u>  iK»l  so  much  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  diver- 

av  :ipplications  of  multiple  algebra,  as  to  the  simplicity 

.  '  \  v>;  lU  principles.     The  student  of  multiple  algebra  sud- 

u^\  luiusolf  freed  from  various  restrictions  to  which  he  has 

vnuod.     To  many,  doubtless,  this  liberty  seems  like  an 

...   u»  iiccuse.     Here  is  a  boundless  field  in  which  caprice 

h  is  not  strange  if  some  look  with  distrust  for  the  re- 

\  \\\  o\periment.     But  the  farther  we  advance,  the  more 

s  V  v'luoa   that  this  too  is  a  realm  subject  to  law.     The 

>  ilu^  subject,  the  more  we  find  all  that  is  most  useful 

»  v.u'hing  itself  to  a  few  central  principles.     We  be- 

N  >'j^  'tiul(ii>li}  algebras:  we  end,  I  think,  by  studying 
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Thr  hirundo.    By  Rbv.  Thomas  Hill,  Portland,  Maine. 

Thk  curve  represented   (in  Watson's  coordinates,  as  modlfled,  V  A, 
XXII,  p.  28,  A,  of  these  proceedings)  by  tlie  equation 

1  +  n  Bin  V 
P  ==  y  +  sill  V 

has  been  named  for  me,  by  a  friend,  Hirundo;  from  its  appearance  when 
n  differs  from  unity  (suggestive  of  GhoRturia  pelasgia). 
For  the  length  of  the  tangent,  Intercepted  by  p,  we  have 

For  the  radius  of  curvature,  p  =  p  -\-  D^p^  we  get 

When  V  ==  ±  m^r,  m  being  an  Integer,  jp  =  1 ;  2>p  =*  ±  (»  —  1). 
The  curve  is  evidently  symmetrical  about  the  line,  a:  =  0. 
The  cusps  are  found  by  putting  ^  =  0,  which  gives 


«-»-'.=±(»(^))-i- 


This  shows  that  there  are  no  cusps  unless  n  exceed  unity.  When  n  is 
less  than  1*5,  the  cusps  point  toward  the  axis  of  symmetry;  but  when  n 
exceeds  1-5  they  diverge.  The  rate  of  Increase  in  the  divergence  dimin- 
ishes with  the  Increase  of  »;  so  that  forn  =  « the  angle  Is  but  47°  3'  31". 

For  sin  v  =1,  p  =  —^ ;  and  for  8in  v  =  —  — ,  p  «=  0. 

k 
In  the  latter  case  (p  =  0),  we  have  x  =  (!L±-L^ ,  and  y  =  n  -}-  1.      In 

other  words,  when  the  tangent  to  a  hirundo  passes  through  the  origin, 
the  point  of  tangency  Is  found  upon  a  curve,  x*  (y  —  2)  =y;  which  is 
manifestly  asymptotic  to  the  straight  lines  a;  =  ±  1  and  y  =2;  but  ap. 
preaches  the  latter  asymptote  most  rapidly. 

But  the  Interesting  case,  of  the  hirundo  itself.  Is  that  in  which  n  differs 
infiniteslmaliy  from  unity.  In  this  ca.se,  It  is  evident,  from  the  value  of 
Pt  that  the  curve  differs  indnlteslmally  from  a  circle,  except  for  the  Inflnl- 
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tesinial  portion  in  which  (1  +  8m>^)'  is  an  infinitesimal  of  as  least  as  high 
an  order  as  (n  —  1)  is.  Calling  n,  for  this  case,  n  =  1  —  i,  we  shall  see 
that  as  sin  y  approaches  very  near  the  value  —  1,  the  radius  of  curvature 
lengthens  with  sudden  and  greatly  accelerating  velocity.  The  curve  thus 
crosses  itself  and  runs  out  into  branches  nearly  straight  and  from  the 
first  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  there  are  no  asymptotes;  the  tan- 
gents, to  the  infinitely  distant  part  of  the  curve,  pass  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  origin. 

Take  now  }i  =  1  + 1,  and  the  radius,  as  sin  v  approaches  —  1,  will  dimin- 
ish with  sudden  accelerating  velocity.  The  two  sides  of  the  curve,  in- 
stead of  intersecting,  recoil  from  contact.  The  curve  appears  to  the  eye, 
as  before,  like  a  circle  resting  on  a  straight  tangent ;  but  in  reality  there 


is  a  breach  of  continuity  at  the  lowest  point;  it  is  an  appulse  of  cusps, 
not  an  interj^eclion. 

AVheu  n  is  absolute  unity,  p  and  o  are  also  unity  ;  the  curve  is  then  the 
circle  without  the  simulated  tangt  nt.  But  the  value  of  Dp  shows  that, 
for  this  efltct,  we  must,  when  the  product  ( 1  +*iij  *')  (s€c  >)*  is  an  infin- 
ite^inlal  of  the  xth  order,  have  »  —  1  of  the  (2x  +  l)st  order. 

In  order  to  assist  the  imagination,  let  us  take  i\\e  meter  as  unity  and 
pm  ,j  _  1  _  UV)"-  'T**®  curve  is  now  a  circle,  with  the  radius  of  a  meter ; 
except  that,  just  at  the  bottom,  the  radius  would  lengthen  and  the  curve 
iutersect  itself.  Tangents  at  tliat  point  of  intersect  Jon  would  make  an 
angle  so  nearly  two  right  angles,  that  if  a  straight  line  were  passed  hori- 
zontally through  the  point,  it  would  not  rise  one  millimeter  above  the 
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tangent,  until  they  were  each  prolonged  to  100  kilometers;  and  the  curve 
would  be  included  between  this  line  and  the  tangents. 

If  we  put  n  =  1  +  (/o)**»  ^he  curre  would  still  be,  to  any  observation 
of  the  unaided  senses,  a  circle  two  meters  in  diameter  resting  on  a 
straight  tangent.  There  would,  however,  be  a  gap  at  the  bottom  twenty- 
nine  hundredths  of  a  millimeter  in  width,  and  the  curve  and  the  real  tan- 
gents would  be  above  the  horizontal  line. 

The  hirundo  may  then  be  described  as  a  circle,  whose  Intellectual  law 
makes  it  incapable  of  evolving  any  forms  which  are  evolved  from  other 
circles  and  in  whose  own  series  occurs  a  suddt^n  brealc  of  infinite  magni- 
tude, which  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  point  of  rupture,  not  visible  to  sense; 
which  makes  it  worth  considering  in  its  bearing  on  the  logic  of  evolu- 
tion. 


Second  diffekentials  and  equicrescknt  variables.    By  Prof.  J.  Bur- 
KITT  Webb,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 

It  is  thought  that  text  books  on  the  Calculus  do  not  explain  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  differences  and  relations  between  the  second  differ- 
entials of  different  variables  as  affected  by  various  suppositions  as  to  the 
equicrescence  of  the  latter.  The  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  equations 

oc  =  4>i  (y)  and  ^=^0^  (y)  of  a  line  in  space. 

In  Fig.  1  the  projections  of  the  line  upon  the  x  y  and  y  z  planes  are  shown, 
these  planes  being  superimposed  to  make  easier  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
jections ;  the  broken  lines  are  projections  of  a  tangent.  Calling  the  pro- 
jections of  the  point  of  tangency  P  and  Q,  we  will  suppose  the  regions 
about  Pand  Q  to  be  infinitely  magnifiirl  and  represented  in  Fig.  2,  being 
also  moved  vertically  to  bring  them  together  into  one  figure.  If  P',  P" 
and  Pq'"  (the  Ps  only  being  mentioned,  though  the  Qs  also  are  understood) 
be  three  equidistant  points  upon  the  tangent  (it  being  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  "the  projections  of*  points)  there  will  be  no  difference  between 
the  two  differentials  of  the  same  name;  i.e.,  dx,  dy  and  d 2; are  constants, 
which  we  will  suppose  belong  to  the  tangent  rather  than  to  the  curve.  The 
latter  will  have  P'  and  P'  common  with  the  former,  but  its  third  consecu- 
tive point  will  be  P"  at  a  second  differential  distance  from  Pq'",  this  lat- 
ter point  being  regarded  as  an  origin  of  coordinates  from  which  to  lay  out 
the  second  differentials  which  determine  the  position  of  P".  P  should 
be  regarded,  to  make  the  conception  complete,  as  lying  midway  between 
P*  and  P".  We  will  call  Fig.  2  the  first  infinite  enlargement.  Fig.  3  is  ob- 
tained by  magnifying  infinitely  the  regions  about  P^  and  Q^  and  bringing 
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them  together  vertically.  In  this  second  infinite  enlargement,  second  dif- 
ferential distances  will  appear  finite  and  the  geometrical  connections  be- 
tween these  quantities  may  be  traced.  The  addition  of  these  second 
differentials  to  the  constant  dx^dy  and  dzot  the  tangent  produces  the  dif- 
ferentials for  the  curve.  In  Fig.  2  the  curve  and  tangent  should  appear  to 
coincide,  while  in  Fig.  8  they  will  appear  separate  but  parallel.  In  the  or- 
dinary notation  of  the  Calculus  to  express  the  second  differential,  say,  of 

y  on  the  supposition  that  x  is  equicrescent  we  must  write  ■j^<^2c*»  ^^^  ^*' 
in  the  denominator  having  the  force  of  an  index,  signifying  the  equicres- 
cence  of  a;,  as  well  as  of  a  divisor,  we  may  not  remove  It  from  under  d'  y 
but  must  multiply  by  dx*  to  neutralize  the  division;  a  simpler  notation  is 
used  in  the  figure  and  table  whereby  dfy  =  -j^dz*. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  table  and  Fig.  8  will  show  the  effect  of  the 
different  suppositions  possible. 


On  the  supposition  of 
equicrescence 


ttie  third  consecutive 
point  will  be  found  nt 


and  tlie  corresponding  second 
differentials  will  be 


Mn  X,  y,  and  z 

iV" 

Qo'" 

0 

0 

0 

in          X 

Px"' 

Qt'" 

0 

dly 

dlz 

'  In          y 

Pj'" 

Qt" 

dlx 

0 

,2 

djZ 

in          z 

P.'" 

Qn'" 

^x 

^.v 

0 

^in  neitlier  x,  y  nor  z 

P'" 

Q'" 

d'x 

cPy 

€PZ 

^In  tliis  case  the  curve  will  become  a  right  line  coinciding  wilh  the  tangent. 
3  />'"  Q'"  may  be  taken  anywhere  upon  the  curve  witliin  a  second  differential  dis- 
tance of  iV"  ^o"  . 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  geometrical  relations  evident  in  Fig.  8  we  may 
produce  the  ordinary  formula  for  getting  the  value  of  the  second  differen- 
tial coefficient  of  y  with  respect  to  x  in  terms  of  the  second  differentials 
of  X  and  y  when  neither  x  nor  y  is  equicrescent.    Thus 


Fig.  3 


d^jl—d^y  —  a6,  but  ah  =  cH^x  tang  a 
therefore 


and  tanga=';^|-, 


dxy^d^y-^d'^x^ ^^ 


which  acquires  the  usual  form  on  division  by  dx*  and  dropping  the  index 

<Plf/__   dxd^y  —  dyd^x 


dx^ 


dx» 


SoMK  PROPERTiRS  OF  THE  TORUS.     By  Professor  C.   M.   Woodward, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

If  the  circle  (x  —  a)*  +  j^*  ==  r'  be  revolved  about  the  axis  of  F,  it  gene- 
rates the  toma 

(x*  +  ««  +  y«  +  a^—r*)  « =  4  a«  (x«  +  ««).  (1) 

If  now  we  cut  the  torus  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axis,  say  by  «  =  c,  we 
have  as  the  equation  of  the  section 
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or  in  general  terms 


xa'* 


a  very  general  eqaation  of  an  oral. 

Ifyl  =r —  Z?  in  (2),  this  becomes  the  eqaation  of  a  CassiniaD  Oral.  Mak- 
ing ^  =  —  B^  we  find  that  c=.t  ,  and  (2;  becomes 

By  taking  c  of  snch  ralne  that  C=  0,  which  I  find  tobe  c=a±r,  as 
would  be  expected,  (2)  becomes 

Cosing  only  c=  a  —  r),  which  is  the  general  eqaation  of  the  Lemniscate. 

When  c  =  a-\'r,  we  have  only  a  point. 

Now,  it  is  obvions,  that  we  shall  have  both  conditions  fal filled,  namely. 
c  =  randc  =  a  —  r,  wiien  a  =  2r;u  «.,  if  the  gorg^-rirrlt  of  th^t  tf^rus  is 
eqftal  to  the  gf^nernting  circle.  An«l  If  a  plane  is  passed  tangent  to  the  sar- 
face  at  a  point  of  the  gorge  circle,  we  have  boch  a  Cas:«inlan  and  a  Lem- 
niscate.    Sabstitating  in  either    3^  or  (4)  we  get 

which  is  the  Lemniscate  of  Bemoailli. 


KOTK  ox  TAXGKyrs  TO    FLAXK   CURVES.      By  Prof.   C.   M.   Woodward. 
St.  Loois.  Mo. 

[abstract.] 

Thb  following  method  of  wr{':In:z  tlie  equation  of  a  tan:rent  «lirectly 
from  the  e<|nal:on  of  a  carve  may  not  be  new.  ijut  it  is  new  to  me.  It* 
conven:*?nce  may  ju'itity  its  <ta:ern»-iit. 

I  btrLcn  with  ti.e  siinpL»r<t  case. 

1.  All  the  kin^s  of  ternis  in  the  SHnertil  e';'ii*::on  of  the  ;?ec')«»f  degree 
are  represented  in  the  eipi-iv^n  *?  r  -{-  ^  x  [t  -h  •:  y  =  1. 

MuLtii^Iy  by  2  and  write  in  :o::>  I'>rni : 

a   xx-\-xr.    -j-  6    j:  7  -h  r  V    -f-  *:    'j  -^  *j    =2 

is  the  eqaition  of  the  tangent  a:  :he  poijt  x\  v'. 

2.  AV.  the  k-nds  of  tenn-^  in  the  i^euori'  eq  Kir-on  of  the  t-u.-'I  Jei^ree  are 
represvnted  in  the  e^tuurion 

<r  x^  -f-  *'  >■■  y  4-  c  r  7  +  ■?  :>*  -|-  '"  »•  =i  1 

Mult.! ply  by  3  and  write  in  thU  form 
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a  {xxx+xxz  +  xxx)  +h  (xxy  +  xxy  +  xxy)  +c(x  y -{-xy  +xy)  -{-e 

(yy^'yy+yy)+f{x+x  +  x)=.z. 

Prime  two-thirds  of  thex*^  and  of  the  y'»,  leaving  the  equation  linear, 
and  we  have  the  equation  required  : 

(x  +  2a;')  =  3. 

8.  Similarly,  talcing 

ax^  +hx^y'\'Cx*y*  -\-ho^  +  kx*y  +  exy  +fy* -hgx  =  l. 

Multiplying  by  4,  priming  three-fourthSj  etc.,  and  we  shall  have  the 
equation  of  the  tangent: — 

iax'*x  +  b  (Sx'*y'x  +  z'^y)  +c  (2 x' y'* x-{- 2 x'* y* y)  +  h(S x'* x  +  x' ^) 
'hk{2x'y'x+x'*y-hx*y'^)+eCxy'  +  x'y  +  2x'y')+f{2yy'+2y'*) 
+flr(a;-f  3x0=4. 

4.  Generally 

ax^'-f  6xV=l 
In  which  n  is  not  less  than  m+p. 
The  equation  of  the  tangent  is 

a  n  a^"-^  x+h(mx'^^^y'Px-{-px'^y'^'-^y+(n-'m—p)x'^yfP)-=n 

5.  Three  things  will  be  readily  seen  ; 
(a)  The  close  analogy  to  differentiation. 

(5)  That  constant  terms  come  in  through  terms  of  less  than  the  nth  de- 
gree. 

(c)  Hence,  from  the  last  remark,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  given  equation 
be  strictly  homogeneous  (without  an  absolute  term),  the  equation  to  its 
tangent  will  have  no  absolute  term.  The  tangent  will,  therefore,  always 
pass  through  the  origin,  and  the  original  equation  represents  either  a 
point  (the  origin)  ;  a  system  of  straight  lines  intersective  at  the  origin; 
or  an  imaginary  locus. 

6.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  methods  above  given  would  derive  equations 
of  tangent  planes  from  equations  of  surfaces. 


A  NKW  DEMONSTRATION  OF  CaYLEY*S  THEOREM  OX  THE  INTERSECTIONS  OF 

CURVES.    By  H.  B.  Fink,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

[abstract.  1 
Attention  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  proofs  of  algebraic  and  geometric 
theorems  by  method  of  enumeration  of  constants:  especially  as  exempli- 
fied by  this  theorem  in  the  consideration  and  statement  of  which  Cayley 
overlooked  an  important  class  of  exceptions. 

The  corrected  theorem  stated  and  demonstrated  by  use  of  the  Riemann- 
Roch  theorem,  the  demonstration  differing  formally  though  not  essenti«lly 
from  Bacharach*8  (Math.  Ann.  XXVI). 
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A  curve  fn=0i8  ctU  by  another  0^  =  0,  («i>==n).    Let  Mss  m  +  n  —  ^ 
and  ft  have  any  of  the  values  1,  2,  ...  n.      Then  any  curve  0^  =  0  which 

passes  through  w  n  —  m— i  ^m— 2  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  fn  =  0  and  ^m  =  0 

must  pass  through  the  remaining  ^inLii^^  points  alsot  unless  these  ub  on 

A  CURVK  OF  THE  ORDER /*— 3. 

The  theorem  is  then  extended  to  the  case  of  carves,  adjoint  and  non* 
adjoint,  intersecting /n  in  singular  points. 


Any  point  or  plane  (tangential)  singularitt  in  an  element  of  a 
curve  of  double  curvature  can  be  completely  defined  by  aid 
OF  THREE  SINGULARITY  INDICES  A\^  K^  K^,  By  H.  B.  FiNE,  Prluce- 
ton,  N.  J. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  above  Is  one  of  the  central  theorems  of  a  paper  of  mine  which  ap- 
peared In  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  VIII,  No  2. 

I  have  here  given  a  much  simpler  proof  and  one  which  admits  of  simple 
extension  to  curves  of  any  curvature  whatsoever.  Indeed,  the  demonstra- 
tlon  given  formally  contemplates  this  most  general  case. 

The  instrument  used  is  the  Grassmann  Ausdehnungslehre  Analysis. 


Photographic  determinations  of  stellar  positions.     By  Dr.  B.  A. 
Gould,  Cambridge,  >lass. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  short  account  of  my  work  upon  stellar  pho- 
tographs for  the  attainment  of  accurate  observations  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  Astronomical  Section.  My  intention  had  been  toattend  this  meeting 
as  a  listener  and  learner  only ;  but  I  comply  with  the  suggestion  the  more 
readily,  since  by  a  notable  coincidence  I  spoke  upon  the  same  subject  In 
this  place  just  twenty  years  ago,  this  week.  It  Is  true  that  my  commu- 
nication then  was  but  an  oral  one  and  never  reduced  to  writing;  for  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  of  which  I  had  just  received 
notice,  called  me  away  suddenly,  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  regular 
presentation ;  but  an  elaborate  written  memoir  upon  the  subject  had  been 
presented  to  the  National  Academy,  ten  days  previous,  at  Northampton. 

The  early  history  of  celestial  photography  Is  demonstrably  and  exclu- 
sively American;  and  Its  use  as  a  method  of  delicate  quantitative  research 
is  very  markedly  so.  Without  entering  upon  the  historical  data,  which 
are  of  easy  access  to  every  Investigator,  I  may  mention  that  No.  77  of  the 
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Astronomical  Journal  contained  nineteen  photo(i:raphic  impressions,  of  as 
many  different  phases,  of  tlie  solar  eclipse  of  1854  May  26,—  the  moment  of 
each  impression  being  given  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  second.  These  were 
taken  at  West  Point  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bartlett  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  and  form  a  part  of  his  memoir,  In  which  he  also  gives 
the  distances  between  the  cusps  as  measured  by  himself  with  the  micro- 
meter in  the  telescope.  Ten  years  later,  In  1864,  Mr.  Rutherfurd  con- 
structed the  ll|-inch  photographic  object-glass  which  has  acquired  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  astronomical  history ;  and  with  this,  in  addition  to 
its  other  achievements,  he  obtained  sharp  photographic  stellar  images 
with  a  deflnition  previously  unknown,  taking  for  the  first  time  distinct 
impressions  of  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, —  in  fact  to  the  8|  magni- 
tude for  white  stars. 

After  constructing  a  micrometer  of  great  delicacy,  for  the  measurement 
of  these  plates,  he  measured  with  this  the  relative  distances  and  position- 
angles  of  the  stars  which  they  contained ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  he 
kindly  placed  in  my  hands  the  results  thus  derived,  from  three  plates  of  the 
Pleiades,  each  containing  two  impressions,  taken  on  the  evening  of  March 
10.  One  of  these  plates  contained  forty  stars.  Bessel's  memoirs  upon  the 
Pleiades,  published  in  1844,  gave  the  relative  positions  of  fifty-four  stars, 
measured  with  the  Konigsberg  heliometer  during  the  years  1829  to  1841. 
Six  of  these  fifty-four  do  not  belong  within  the  limits  of  the  plate  (which 
contains  about  one  square  degree)  and  ten  of  them  are  too  faint  for  tlie 
photographic  record,  so  that  sixteen  of  Bessei*s  list  are  wanting;  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  two  additional  ones,  not  observed  by  him. 

From  this  fact  alone  it  may  be  perceived  that,  among  the  great  benefits 
which  astronomy  may  be  Justified  In  expecting  from  celestial  photography, 
the  accurate  determination  of  magnitudes  does  not  find  place.  The  chem- 
ical action  of  the  stellar  tight  upon  the  film  is  so  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter of  that  light,  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  its 
composition,  we  are  very  easily  deceived  regarding  its  amount.  Thus 
one  of  Bessel's  stars  which  was  not  recorded  upon  any  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd's 
plates  is  estimated  by  Argelander  as  of  the  magnitude  8.0,  and  by  Wolf  as 
71 ;  while  five  are  distinctly  recorded  which  Argelander  calls  8i  or  less, 
and  eight  which  Wolf  so  estimates.  The  spectroscope  would  doubtless 
show  a  deficiency  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  in  the  light  of  the  former, 
and  a  preponderance  of  the  same  in  that  of  the  latter. 

This  series  of  measurements  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  together  with  the  com- 
putations to  which  the  results  were  submitted,  constitutes  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  first  application  of  the  photographic  method  to  exact  astro- 
nomical determinations.  And  the  investigation  necessarily  demanded 
especial  care. —  both  for  guarding  the  numerical  results  against  sources 
of  unsuspected  error,  and  for  fixing  the  limits  within  which  known  theo- 
retical errors  would  remain  unappreciable. 

The  importance  of  the  successful  application  of  a  method  so  diflferent 
from  all  previous  ones,  and  so  full  of  promise,  and  also  the  considerable 
time  which  would  inevitably  elapse  before  the  memoir  could  be  printed. 
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leil  me  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  to  the  Astronomische  Nachrlchten, 
at  AltoDa,  some  of  the  resultant  values.  In  a  comparatively  short  note, 
written  about  tlie  middle  of  August,  1866, 1  gave  for  the  ten  most  conspic- 
uous stars  of  the  Pleiades,  after  Alcyone,  the  corrections,  derived  from 
one  of  the  photographic  plates  of  March  10,  for  the  values  published  by 
Bessel,  of  the  position-angles  and  distances  from  Alcyone  in  1840;  as 
likewise  the  averase  discordance  found  for  a  single  measure. 

In  the  next  following  year,  the  Academy  had  not  the  means  of  printing 
its  memoirs ;  and,  as  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Kutherfurd  had  measured  five 
more  of  the  plates  of  the  Pleiades  previously  taken,  as  well  as  six  addi- 
tional ones  taken  in  the  months  of  Jannary  and  February  1867,  these  were 
alsio  computed,  and  the  results  added  to  those  from  the  first  three  plates 
in  tl»e  memoir  already  written. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  delay  the  publication,  chief  among 
them  being  what  seemed  to  me  a  manifest  impropriety  in  printing  the  re- 
sults derived  fi'om  photographs  and  measurements  made  by  Mr.  Kutherfurd 
aud  by  his  own  methods,  before  some  account  of  these  methods  should 
have  been  published  by  him.  His  communication  on  the  subject  had  been 
made  to  the  National  Academy  immediately  previous  to  my  own,  but  was 
uot  vet  in  such  form  as  he  desired  for  publication. 

'rht«  result  showed  a  very  remarkable  accordance  with  BessePs  determi- 
UHtUMt  lor  1840,  although  the  total  amount  of  relative  proper-motion  dar- 
lu.u  the  elapsed  twenty-six  years  was  comprised  in  the  differences. 

lUU  memoir  still  remains  in  its  original  form,  but  unpublished;  the 
ro'tulu  being  deduced  from  twenty-four  photographic  impressions,  upon 
t'ourlccn  plates. 

lu  the  next  year,  1868,  I  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  from  Mr. 
KiuhcrlXud.  the  results  of  his  measurements  of  thirty-two  stars  of  the 
oiiu^ior  Hnesepe,  derived  from  eleven  impressions.  These  were  computed 
lu  tho  sutno  way  that  those  of  the  Pleiades  hnd  been,  and  an  analogous 
lus  nu»ir  upon  this  cluster  was  prepared  for  the  National  Academy. 

Uvuno  leaving  the  country,  early  in  1870, 1  gave  these  two  memoirs  to 
M\.  Uiuhcrfurd,  with  the  request  that  he  would  send  them  to  the  printer 
u  '.u'  ^aulo  time  with  his  own  paper,  already  mentioned,  but  not  before. 
{ IK'  roiuliUon  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  attending  to  the  matter 
till  ^olUK^  liuio;  and  In  the  Interval  he  arrived  at  the  unpleasant  discovery 
I  i.i-  :u'  screw  of  his  micrometer  had  suffered  from  wear,  and  to  an  extent 
w .»  .  I  kd  hiiu  to  fear  a  want  of  that  accuracy  of  which  the  method  is 
.<    i>.o,  and  which  he  hoped  to  see  demonstrated  by  Us  very  first  ap- 

\     u  uk^taiKling  this  possible  blemish,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results 

.»  'k>  iK»w  made  public  in  their  original  form,  after  due  mention  of 

.'..4'U'c.s;  and  It  Is  among  my  hopes  to  be  able  soon  to  publish 

>.  »  ..     i  '111  tVom  the  original  manuscripts  of  so  many  years  ago. 

•  .  \\a>»  rccelvt'd  with  manifest  distrust  and  disregard  abroad; 

»  .     • .     .  i  uiul  lor  so  essential  a  deviation  from  former  methods, 

^  .      v  .  s.x  s»i'  crUlolsra  and  objection  were  brought  up.     One  of 
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the  principal  of  these  was  the  possible  distortion  of  the  collodion  film 
after  receiving  the  impressions  and  before  the  measurements;  but  Mr. 
Rutherfurd  speedily  disposed  of  this  point,  at  least  so  far  as  the  albamU 
nized  plates  are  concerned ;  and  moreover  the  combination  of  measure- 
ments of  the  same  stars,  derived  from  various  plates,  will  at  once  make 
manifest  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  the  several  values  and  their 
mean  are  respectively  entitled. 

A  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  accuracy  is  presented  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  absolutely  round  images.  Irregularity  of  form  in  the  dots 
formed  by  the  stellar  impressions  is  almost  incompatible  with  precision  of 
measurement;  and,  as  the  time  of  exposure  must  often  be  lung,  the  chief 
problem  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  the  images,  as  to  Insure  uniformity  of 
motion  In  the  telescope  during  the  period  of  exposure.  Not  that  the  pho- 
tographic processes  were  not  troublesome  enough,  before  thQ  intro- 
duction of  the  dry-plate  processes, — for  very  great  care  and  numerous 
precautions  were  olten  necessary  to  prevent  the  plates  from  drying  too 
fast;  but  far  tlie  greatest  difficulty  consisted  in  obtaining  sufficient  pre- 
cision In  the  clockwork  and  equatorial  motion  of  the  telescope. 

It  may  easily  be  Imagined  how  great  was  my  desire,  when  leaving  home 
for  South  America,  to  extend  this  new  method  of  observation  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  But  the  obstacles  encountered  In  the  endeavor 
cannot  be  easily  Imagined.  Upon  these  I  will  not  enlarge  here,  farther 
than  by  saying  that  iu  Cordoba  also  the  attainment  of  circular  dots  for 
the  star-Images  offered  Incomparably  the  greatest  of  ail  the  difficulties  of 
a  practical  character.  The  time  of  exposure  was  limited  by  the  maximum 
size  allowable  for  the  large  stars;  ami,  previous  to  1878,  also  by  the  dry- 
ing of  the  plate,  although  exposures  for  twenty  minutes  were  not  unusual. 
Nevertheless,  by  dint  of  specially  constructed  governors  and  regulators, 
and  by  ceaseless  attention,  we  did  succeed  In  obtaining  Impressions  which 
to  the  unaided  eye  appear  absolutely  round. 

This  necessity  of  long- continued  and  minute  uniformity  in  the  motion 
of  the  telescope  Is,  of  course,  largely  diminished  by  the  employment  of 
instruments  of  large  aperture,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  time  of  expo- 
sure Is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  In  which  the  amount  of  light  is  In- 
creased. It  is  yet  further  and  most  notably  diminished  by  the  manifold 
greater  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  gelatine  plates.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  attainment  of  round  images,  while  almost  indispensable  for 
giving  to  stellar  photography  that  increased  accuracy,  to  which  It  may 
lay  chiim  as  a  means  of  research  in  practical  astronomy,  still  demands 
especial  care  and  precaution. 

The  Argentine  Government  cordially  afforded  every  assistance  which 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  ask,  for  these  investigations.  And,  although  the 
chief  energies  of  the  Cordoba  Observatory  were  absorbed  by  those  Inves- 
ti'^ations  for  which  the  Institution  was  established,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  stellar  photographs  to  occupy  not  only 
my  own  life-time,  but  many  more,  in  their  measurement  and  proper  com- 
putation. 
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.     ..^-..ly^i.ij^iKii  lo  Dorcheru  stars  there,  except  the  Pleiades  and  the 

I    uc  I'Kiiules  I  brought  home  sixteen  plates,  with  two  im- 

.    ..X  .'i  I  nc  naoic  ^in>in>  upon  each,  made  in  flvt  ditferent  years  from 

,    v>«  ..t«..UM\c.     Although  the  centre  of  the  cluster  never  attains 

....    »iuuc   u  Cor»li>l>a  than  84®  50',  some  of   the  plates  contain 

.    N,.i.>^       V,l  !)ut  one  of  Bessel's  stars  are  there,  which  belong 

u     :.-..iN  v>i  tho  lielU,  — the  missing  one  being  of  the  magnitude 

i»..c  uo  vol  oilier  stai*s  of  the  magnitudes  10,  lOi  and  11.     Of 

i.v>- ,  V.    iicic  are  livtj  plates,  and  with  a  correspondingly  increased 

„ ..    >>  .^.i.v  >\.>utheru  clusters  have  been  repeatedly  photographed  at 
-.,,    o  .It.  .i^iii^;  all  thoe$eof  the  southern  hemlspliere  which  seemed 

i.Nv>  >oaicv>lKit  more  than  a  hundred  double  stars,  being  a  suf- 

'v..     o  Ncive  !ix  a  good  test  of  the  method.     The  total  number 

^   i^'.^^  'low  uL  hand  is  somewhat  less  than  1300,  only  few  having 

..     .  w  V.   u  \\likh  ihe  images  were  not  circular. 

.      .  w   t.i^  iiuoa.  however,  was  given  for  many  years,  to  taking  fre- 

.      V  .^  ou>,  :iL  the  proper  seasons,  of  four  stars  selected,  on  ac- 

..     .K.i    lir:;e   proper-motion,  as  likely  to  manifest  appreciable 

.» ivc.>.       rhe  retlued  and  elaborate  observations  of  Drs.  Gill 

V   .  *.  V  tpo  Town  have  been  made,  computed  and  published,  while 
'  ».*   ili.no-iaphs  have  lain  untouched  in  their  boxes.     There  Is 
,    ..  ;i.,N  loiu  slurs,  ^3f  Jlydriy  which  is  not  included  in  their  list. 
u    .   'c  a  ui.iUcr  of  much  interest  to  apply  the  photographic  inves- 
,.    :io  >Ann:  problem,  even  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  a  com- 
ic   vMiIUs  of  the  two  methods. 

.  :ucd  I  hut  the  Cordoba  plates  contain  a  large  number  of  stars 

c  t.lt.\enth  magnitude  of  Argelander's  scale;  and  believe 

•mu  h  the  earliest  photographs  of  stars  fainter  than  Mr. 

:Mi.'»  ami  18(>(>.      There  are  several  plates,  covering  about 

.  \>i)ich  cannot  contain  less  than  550  stars,  and  I  believe 

.1  I  oiKuin  a  greater  number.     Such  are  those  of  the  clus- 

.    .  tluil  near  x  Carinae,       The  region  in  the  vicinity  of 

..    uiaguillceut  tract  in  Sagittarius,  which  is  too  densely 

«  »o  i.onsulered  merely  a  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  and 

...  U  UueJ  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  cluster,  were  both 

,.  uiuesi,  during  the  years  1875  to  1882,  in  a  series  of 

*^  a.N,  each  containing  about  a  square  degree,  and  re- 

.  >  .i  .ueof  i)  X  12  cm.     In  their  present  form  they  are 

ic  lor  sclentltlc  use,  Inasmuch  as  the  stars  are  too 

^arations  to  be  easily  perceived;  and— although 

4  .act  maps  of  considerable  regions  in  the  sky, — 

.    .  .V  perishable  nature,  and  of  small  avail  for  use  by 

. .     Kive  been  translated  into  an  enduring  and  nu- 

s.iU  measurement. 

. . .  >ik>  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  present  anx- 
.  .  s  sKk  [photographs,  arises  from  a  discovery  of  the 
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ease  with  which  the  collodion  or  gelatine  film  may  become  detached  from 
the  glass.  The  Argentine  government  has  assigned  a  moderate  sum  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  measurements,  and  with  tliis  some  progress  has 
already  been  made.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  full  amount  was  given 
for  which  I  asked ;  still  it  is  now  quite  inadequate,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate depreciation  of  the  national  currency;  and,  in  the  present  finan- 
cial crisis  there,  I  cannot  reasonably  expect  more.  Yet  this  matter  of 
prompt  measurement  appears  to  me  at  present  much  more  important  than 
it  did  while  I  was  unaware  of  the  facility  with  which  the  film  can  blister 
and  peel. 

In  1883,  after  Mr.  Common's  brilliant  success  in  photographing  nebulas 
with  his  great  three-foot  reflector,  he  proposed  to  me  a  joint  arrangement 
for  photographing  the  whole  heavens.  My  work  at  Cordoba  was  so  near 
its  close  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  undertake  anything  new;  but 
the  immense  labor  requisite  for  the  measurement  of  the  plates  would  under 
any  circumstances  have  tended  to  determine.  It  is  an  undertaking  de- 
manding the  joint  energy,  application  and  material  resources  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  if  the  results  are  to  be  made  available  for  astronomical 
use;  indeed,  I  see  no  other  astronomical  value  in  the  unmeasured  photo- 
graphs than  the  possibility  of  confirming  at  some  future  epoch,  the  exis- 
tence of  relative  motion  previously  detected  or  made  probable  by  some 
other  investigations. 

Since  then  this  process  of  photographic  charting  is  said  to  have  been 
systematically  undertaken  by  the  Brothers  Henry  at  Paris.  I  have  seen 
none  of  the  plates;  but  their  sharpness  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  the  work 
appears  to  be  prosecuted  with  much  skill  and  very  sensitive  plates. 
There  can  of  course  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  any  permanent 
record  whatsoever,  corresponding  to  a  known  date;  yet  I  cannot  feel  that 
any  essential  advance  is  likely  to  be  made  in  this  way  until  the  photo- 
graphic record  shall  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  numerical 
expression. 

The  measurements  of  the  Cordoba  photographs,  thus  far  completed,  are 
those  of  the  double  ttars,  of  the  four  stars  with  large  proper-motion,  of  the 
Pleiades,  of  the  Praesepe  and  of  the  clusters  Lac.  4375  and  «  Cruets.  The 
corresponding  computations  have  been  made,  as  yet,  only  for  a  portion 
of  the  Pleiades  impressions,  but  I  am  hopeful  of  completing  these  at  a 
comparatively  early  date.  We  shall  then  be  able  not  only  to  compare 
the  results  with  Bessel's  of  forty-five  years  ago,  but  to  test  the  deduced 
values  of  the  proper-motions  by  means  of  the  photographic  deterniinations 
of  1865  and  18G6.  Meanwhile  the  valuable  memoir  of  Wolf  has  been  pub- 
lished, giving  closely  approximate  positions  for  571  stars  of  the  group, 
and  Dr.  Elkin  has  recently  been  executing  at  New  Haven  a  heliometric 
triangulation  of  the  principal  stars.  Our  photographic  results  will  have 
to  be  confronted  with  his  delicate  heliometric  ones;  and  should  they  bear 
this  test  with  tolerable  success,  it  will  be  all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired. 
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Some  account  op  a  new  catalogue  op  the  magnitude  op  southern 
STAU8.    By  Edwin  F.  Sawyer,  Cambrid|^e,  Mass. 

The  present  short  paper  is  merely  intended  to  announce  tlie  completion, 
in  the  immediate  future,  of  a  work  undertaken  iu  1882,  namely,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  stars  included  between  the 
equator  and  S0°  S.  Dec,  and  not  fainter  than  tlie  7th  magnitude.  In 
fact  the  work  is  a  revision  of  so  much  of  Dr.  Gould's  valuable  catalogue 
the  Uranometria  Argentina,  as  is  included  iu  the  above  limits,  and  his  cat- 
alogue has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  the  undertaking.  The  observations 
have  been  made  by  Argelander's  well  known  method  of  step  estimations; 
the  stars  being  gatiiered  into  convenient  sequences,  and  tlicse  sequences 
formed  from  the  stars  as  closely  adjacent  as  possible;  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  errors  arising  from  atmospheric  causes  and  the  unfavorable  sit- 
uation of  the  stars,  except  in  a  few  sequences  formed  from  bright  stars 
necessarily  more  widely  scattered.  In  making  the  ol)servutions,  an  opera- 
glass  magnifying  two  and  one-half  diameters  has  been  employed  and  the 
glass  placed  slightly  out  of  focus,  expanding  the  stars  into  disks  of  light; 
this  method  after  repeated  trials  appearing  to  give  the  most  reliable  re- 
sults, especially  where  the  stars  are  colored.  The  observations  have  gen- 
erally been  made  during  evenings  free  from  the  moonlight  and  clouds  and 
haze.  As  at  llrst  planned,  each  star  was  to  have  been  observed  but  once 
(owing  to  the  press  of  other  astronomical  work  on  our  leisure  time)  :  but 
after  the  observations  had  been  practically  completed  in  1885  (comprising 
some  3500  stars)  and  while  their  reduction  was  under  way,  It  was  decided 
to  reobserve  each  star  once  in  ordinary  cases,  repeatedly  where  large  dis- 
cordances appeared.  This  duplication  of  the  observations,  while  it  in- 
creased the  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  I  had  originally  intended  to 
devote  to  the  undertaking,  would  I  felt,  be  justitied  by  the  enhanced  value 
of  the  icsults;  observations  were  therefore  resumed  in  188G,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  another  year  will  find  the  work  completed  and  ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  number  of  stars  comprised  will  approximate  3500,  and  the  average 
number  of  observations  for  each  star  will  be  about  three  and  one-half. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  one  variable  star  has  been  discovered, 
and  large  discordances  in  the  observations  of  several  stars  may  possibly 
lead  to  the  detection  of  others. 

As  a  test  of  the  character  of  the  work,  the  following  results  have  been 
deduced  from  a  partial  discussion  of  tiie  observations  of  about  900  stars 
observed  from  two  to  Ave  times  each. 

To  determine  the  accidentul  errors  of  observation,  I  have  found  from 
593  stars,  observed  twice,  that  the  average  difference  between  two  inde- 
pendent determinations  of  a  magnitude  of  a  star  is  .112  of  a  magnitude, 
which  corresponds  to  a  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  of  ±  0(>5  of 
a  magnitude.  There  appears  to  be  no  sensible  difference  in  the  values  of 
this  element  dependent  on  the  zenith  distance. 

The  proce.'^sof  reduction  adopted  presumably  excludes  a  liability  to  any 
systematic  deviation  from  the  system  of  magnllude  of  the   Uranometria 
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iiown,  is  based  on  that  of  the  Uranometria  Nova. 

•  Lii  made  to  verify  this  point,  by  employing  stars 

JT  times.     Talking  the  difference  between  my  mean 

"1  Dr.  Gould's,  and  classifying  according  to  magnitude 

III'  table : — 

f3 


No.  of 

G.-S. 

Probable  error 

-Mag. 

Btars. 

Systematic 

of  a  difference. 

difference. 

G.-S. 

1—4 

49 

—.033 

±.106 

4-5 

46 

—.004 

±.109 

6-6 

59 

+.017 

±.093 

6-7 

98 

+.002 

±.073 

252 

±.091 

The  values  in  the  third  column  are  merely  nominal  and  afford  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  coincidence  between  my  magnitude  scale  and  that  of 
Dr.  Gould's.  From  the  fourth  column,  it  appears  as  would  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  estimates  for  the  fainter  magnitudes  are  ratably  the 
more  accurate.  The  probable  error  of  a  difference  G. — S.  is  on  the  aver- 
age .091  of  a  magnitude.  Assuming  for  want  of  a  criterion  that  both  cat- 
alogues have  equal  weight,  this  corresponds  to  a  probable  error  in  each 
of  .064  of  a  magnitude. 

I  have  not  limited  the  observations  to  the  stars  only  contained  in  Dr. 
Gould's  Catalogue,  but  have  inserted  all  objects  which  have  appeared  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  fainter  class. 

The  number  of  such  objects  is  surprisingly  small,  probably  not  over 
seventy-five ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  observed  small  probable 
error  appears  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of 
precision  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  Uranometria  Argentina. 


A     COMPARATIVK  USTIMATB  OF  MKTHODS  AND  RKSULTS  IN  STELLAR  PHOTOM- 
ETRY.   By  S.  C.  Chandler,  jr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 

The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  various  catalogues  of  stellar  magnitude  which  have  appeared  during 
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BBCTION  ▲. 

'  v  \^a^t  twelve  years,  with  special  reference  to  the  qaestion  of  the  com- 
*VA.JkUve  value  of  instrumental  and  non-instra mental  methods  in  stellar 
-  «.».v;».»iuctry, 

Viuoug  the  topics  discussed  are  the  light  ratio  for  the  unit  of  magni- 
'u>  c;  the  wide  discordance  in  tlie  measurement  of  light  differences  by 
\,u.».»U5»  photometers;  their  inability  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  iso-photo- 
^.^(iiieai  ^cale;  the  existence  and  probable  causes  of  the  various  system- 
uic  luutuul  deviations  which  they  exhibit;  and  the  conclusions  which  may 
V*  »Uuvvuastothe  present  condition  of  stellar  photometry. 

I  iic  ground  is  taken  that  instrumental  photometry  is  so  far  practically 
:i  a.iurv,  iu  that  it  furnishes  contradictory  solutions  of  the  problems  for 
w.ucU  it  was  especially  needed,  and  has  besides  failed  to  attain  the  de- 
vice oX*  precision  which  pertains  to  the  non-instrumental  method. 


(,\»,\irAUlNt>N   OF    TlIK  Boss  A>T>     AUWKRS    DECLINATIOX -STANDARDS.      By 

ilKNUY  Fakquhah,  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

luK  i^tiUKlard  of  Dr.  Auwers'  "Fundamental  Catalogue"  (A.  G.  Pub. 
II,  1/ )  i.H,  for  declinations,  that  of  the  recent  Pulkowa  ol>servations ;  to 
\Wiii  ti  all  utiier  authorities  used  in  the  catalogue  are  adjusted  by  system- 
•iiiK  >  oi  tfcliotm,  fi-om  a  comparison  in  order  of  declination  and  another  in 
t'uki  ol"  ri;;ht-aMcenslon.  Prof.  Boss's  N.  B.  Survey  Catalogue  having 
i>v  ^  a  >iiuiiuil>'  compared  with  the  Pulkowa  declinatioDS,  the  mean  differ- 
«  ..I «  1  ^liovvu  iu  order  of  declination  in  an  accompanying  table;  those  in 
,.  ^ii  1  ol'  i-i;;lit  ascension  having  no  significance)  are  remarkably  uniform 
lit  .i;ii,  uU  those  north  of  50®  being  positive,  increasing  to  0."17  about 
..»  ,  III. I  ill  MOiUh  of  50°  negative,  larger  for  lower  stars,  and  surpass' ng 
.'  .  .uil»  of — 10^  Applying  to  these  differences  the  correction  —  0."06 
I  '  ..o  -^lu  ;f  '^  being  the  zeniili-iiisl:uioe  at  Pulkowa,  i»0^ — *V  they  are 
i  ,  :»  luliKcd,  and  the  unifornnty  in  sijru  disappears;  there  is  a  sngges- 
I      .    <u.ui  \cr,  of  an  undulalory  intHjuality,  of  a  :h)^  period.    The  latter 

II. u,  If  it  really  exist,  proSablv  deu»>tes  a  periodic    graduation- 

,    ,  .    Ill  i  uuriiilan  circle;  the  formorprelty  deary  denotes  an  imperfectly 

,  ..   .     nl  lulu-llexure.     The  ern.>rmay  be  iu  the  IV.kowa  dtvUuations.  or 

.».      .  M    i.i  ihu  sources  drawn  ujh>u  by  l^oss.      The  res:v!u.i:s  ci>u;d  be  fur- 

....  iiiiuInIkhI  by  a  small  temi  in  cos  C-  Iturioatiig  itexure  frc»m  a  zenith 

»     I    rulkuWJi;  or  by  a  small  term  i«  lau  *.  sliv>\\i:\:  an  inaccurate  al- 

lui  rclVuctlon  in  one  or  other  catalv'^ue:  but  the  gnin  is  t^H>  nn- 

.    1.  tu.-.ui>  a  positive  conclusioiK 
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A  NEGLECTED  CORRECTION  IN  THE  USE  OF  REFRACTION  TABLES.      Bj  Prof. 

Cleveland  Abbe,  U.  S.  Sigoal  Office,  WashlDgton,  B.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  refraction  tables  of  the  Fundamental  the  Tabuloe  Begiomontani  and 
the  Poulkova  tables  hold  good,  respectively,  for  the  latitudes  of  Green- 
wich, Konigsberg  and  Poulkova,  with  respect  to  atmospheric  pressure  as 
measured  with  mercurial  barometers  at  those  places. 

In  using  these  tables  in  other  latitudes,  we  must  recall  that  the  height 
of  the  barometer  is  not  a  true  index  of  atmospheric  pressure  until  it  is 
corrected  for  the  effect  of  variations  in  gravity.  This  is  aocomplished  by 
simply  adding  one  more  factor  to  the  refraction  formula.  Thus  those  who 
at  the  latitude  d  make  use  of  either  of  these  three  tables,  instead  of  the 
formula  of  refraction 

A    k 

B  =  a  tan  Z  {B  T)    y 

where  B  is  the  observed  height  of  the  barometer  and  T  the  correction  for 
the  attached  thermometer,  should  use  the  corrected  formula 


B^atanZ  ( i -  o 00-259 cob 2 b  b  t)^ ^ 

Vl— 0.00259  co»  2  flo  /      T 


where  0^  is  the  latitude  for  which  the  table  is  computed.  As  A  differs 
very  little  from  unity,  the  effect  of  this  correction  Is  to  affect  all  the  re- 
fractions computed  for  a  given  observatory  in  the  ratio  of  the  above  fac- 
tor. 

Although  this  correction  is  small,  yet  it  is  quite  appreciable  in  refined 
work  on  declinations  and  partly  explains  systematic  differences  in  declina- 
tions given  by  star  catalogues. 


On  CERTAIN  DISCONTINOOUS     AND   INDETERMINATE  FUNCTIONS,   WITH   AP- 
PLICATIONS.    By  Prof.  Charles  K.  Wead,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


On    the  LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  USE   OF  TaYLOR'S  THEOREM  FOR  THE  COM- 
PUTATION  OF    THE   PRECESSIONS    OF  CLOSE  POLAR    STARS.        By    Prof. 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  and  Anna  Winlock,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


On  a   method   of  determining    the    constants  of  precession,   WHICH 
IS    PARTIALLY    INDEPENDENT     OF    THE    VARIATIONS    OF    THE    PROPER 

MOTION  OF  THE  STAits  EMPLOYED.    By  Prof.  Wm.  A.  ROGERS,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

On  THE  DEGREE  OF    ACCURACY  WHICH  MAY  BE    EXPECTED  FROM  CHRON- 
OGRAPH RECORDS.    By  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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led  me  at  the  same  time  to  communicate  to  the  Astronomlsche  Nachrlchten, 
at  Altona,  some  of  the  resultant  values.  In  a  comparatively  short  note, 
written  ahont  the  middle  of  August,  1866, 1  gave  for  the  ten  most  conspic- 
uous stars  of  the  Pleiades,  after  Aicyone,  the  corrections,  derived  from 
one  of  the  photographic  plates  of  March  10,  for  the  values  published  by 
Bessel,  of  the  position-angles  and  distances  from  Alcyone  in  1840;  as 
likewise  the  averace  discordance  found  for  a  single  measure. 

In  the  next  following  year,  the  Academy  had  not  the  means  of  printing 
its  memoirs;  and,  as  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Rutiierfurd  had  measured  five 
more  of  the  plates  of  the  Pleiades  previously  talsen,  as  well  as  six  ad<U- 
tional  ones  taken  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  1867,  these  were 
also  computed,  and  the  results  added  to  those  from  the  first  three  plates 
in  the  memoir  already  written. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  delay  the  publication,  chief  among 
them  being  what  seemed  to  me  a  manifest  impropriety  in  printing  the  re- 
sults derived  from  photographs  and  measurements  made  by  Mr.  Kutherfurd 
and  by  his  own  methods,  before  some  account  of  these  metliods  should 
have  been  published  by  him.  His  communication  on  the  subject  had  been 
made  to  the  National  Academy  immediately  previous  to  my  own,  but  was 
not  yet  in  such  form  as  he  desired  for  publication. 

The  result  showed  a  very  remarkable  accordance  with  Bessel's  determi- 
nation for  1840,  although  the  total  amount  of  relative  proper-motion  dur- 
ing the  elapsed  twenty-six  years  was  comprised  in  the  diflTerences. 

This  memoir  still  remains  in  its  original  form,  but  unpublished;  the 
results  being  deduced  from  twenty-four  photographic  impressions,  upon 
fourteen  plates. 

In  the  next  year,  1868, 1  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  from  Mr. 
Rutherfurd.  the  results  of  his  measurements  of  thirty-two  stars  of  the 
cluster  Praesepe,  derived  from  eleven  impressions.  These  were  computed 
in  the  same  way  that  those  of  the  Pleiades  had  been,  and  an  analogous 
memoir  upon  this  cluster  was  prepared  for  the  National  Academy. 

Before  leaving  the  country,  early  in  1870, 1  gave  these  two  memoirs  to 
Mr.  Rutherfurd,  with  the  request  that  l)e  would  send  them  to  the  printer 
at  the  same  time  with  his  own  paper,  already  mentioned,  but  not  before. 
The  condition  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  attending  to  the  matter 
for  some  time;  and  in  the  interval  he  arrived  at  the  unpleasant  discovery 
that  the  screw  of  his  micrometer  had  suffered  from  wear,  and  to  an  extent 
which  led  him  to  fear  a  want  of  that  accuracy  of  which  the  method  is 
susceptible,  and  which  he  hoped  to  see  demonstrated  by  its  very  first  ap- 
plications. 

Notwithstanding  this  possible  blemish,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results 
ought  to  be  now  made  public  in  their  original  form,  after  due  mention  of 
the  circumstances;  and  it  is  among  my  hopes  to  be  able  soon  to  publish 
these  two  memoirs  from  the  original  manuscripts  of  so  many  years  ago. 

The  method  was  received  with  manifest  distrust  and  disregard  abroad ; 
and,  as  was  but  natural  for  so  essential  a  deviation  from  former  methods, 
very  many  grounds  of  criticism  and  objection  were  brought  up.    One  of 
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the  principal  of  these  was  the  possible  distortion  of  ttie  collodion  film 
after  receiving  the  impressions  and  before  the  measurements;  but  Mr. 
Rulherfurd  speedily  disposed  of  this  point,  at  least  so  far  as  the  albamU 
uized  plates  are  concerned ;  and  moreover  the  combination  of  measure- 
ments of  the  same  stars,  derived  from  various  plates,  will  at  once  make 
manifest  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  the  several  values  and  their 
mean  are  respectively  entitled. 

A  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  accuracy  is  presented  by  the  difflculty  of 
obtaining  absolutely  round  images.  Irregularity  of  form  in  the  dots 
formed  by  the  stellar  impressions  is  almost  incompatible  with  precision  of 
measurement;  and,  as  the  time  of  exposure  must  often  be  long,  the  chief 
problem  was  npt  so  much  to  obtain  the  Images,  as  to  insure  uniformity  of 
motion  in  the  telescope  during  the  period  of  exposure.  Not  that  the  pho- 
tographic processes  were  not  troublesome  enough,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dry-plate  processes, — for  very  great  care  and  numerous 
precautions  were  olten  necessary  to  prevent  the  plates  from  drying  too 
fast;  but  far  the  greatest  difficulty  consisted  in  obtaining  sufficient  pre- 
cision in  the  clocl^work  and  equatorial  motion  of  the  telescope. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  great  was  my  desire,  when  leaving  home 
for  South  America,  to  extend  this  new  method  of  observation  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  But  the  obstacles  encountered  in  the  endeavor 
cannot  be  easily  Imagined.  Upon  these  I  will  not  enlarge  here,  farther 
than  by  saying  that  lu  Cordoba  also  the  attainment  of  circular  dots  for 
the  star-images  offered  Incomparably  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
a  practical  character.  The  time  of  exposure  was  limited  by  the  maximum 
size  allowable  for  the  large  stars;  and,  previous  to  1878,  also  by  the  dry- 
ing of  the  plate,  although  exposures  for  twenty  minutes  were  not  unusual. 
Nevertlieless,  by  dint  of  specially  constructed  governors  and  regulators, 
and  by  ceaseless  attention,  we  did  succeed  in  obtaining  impressions  which 
to  the  unaided  eye  appear  absolutely  round. 

This  necessity  of  long-continued  and  minute  uniformity  in  the  motion 
of  the  telescope  is,  of  course,  largely  diminlslied  by  the  employment  of 
instruments  of  large  aperture,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  time  of  expo- 
sure is  diminished  In  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  amount  of  light  is  in- 
creased. It  is  yet  further  and  most  notably  diminished  by  the  manifold 
f^reater  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  gelatine  plates.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  attainment  of  round  images,  while  almost  indispensable  for 
giving  to  stellar  photography  that  increased  accuracy,  to  which  It  may 
lay  claim  as  a  means  of  research  in  practical  astronomy,  still  demands 
especial  care  and  precaution. 

The  Argentine  Government  cordially  afforded  every  assistance  which 
I  deemed  It  proper  to  ask,  for  these  investigations.  And,  although  the 
chief  energies  of  the  Cordoba  Observatory  were  absorbed  by  those  inves- 
ti<^atious  for  which  the  institution  was  established,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  stellar  photographs  to  occupy  not  only 
my  own  Ufe-tlme,  but  many  more,  in  their  measurement  and  proper  com- 
putation. 
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We  photographed  no  northern  stars  there,  except  the  Pleiades  and  the 
Frsesepe.  Of  the  Pleiades  I  brought  home  sixteen  plates,  with  two  im- 
pressions of  the  whole  group  upon  each,  made  in  fiv9  different  years  from 
1872  to  1882  inclasive.  Although  the  centre  of  the  cluster  never  attains 
a  greater  attitude  at  Cordoba  than  34^  50',  some  of  the  plates  contain 
seventy  stars.  All  but  one  of  Bessel's  stars  are  there,  which  belong 
within  the  limits  of  the  field,  — the  missing  one  being  of  the  magnitude 
9i;  and  there  are  yet  other  stars  of  the  magnitudes  10,  lOj^  and  11.  Of 
the  Prsesepe,  there  are  five  plates,  and  with  a  correspondingly  increased 
numb'er  of  stars. 

About  seventy  southern  clusters  have  been  repeatedly  photographed  at 
Cordoba,  comprising  all  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere  which  seemed 
important;  also  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  double  stars,  being  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  serve  as  a  good  test  of  the  method.  The  total  number 
of  photographs  now  at  hand  is  somewhat  less  than  1300,  only  few  liaving 
been  preserved  in  which  the  images  were  not  circular. 

Especial  attention,  liowever,  was  given  for  many  years,  to  taking  fre- 
quent impressions,  at  the  proper  seasons,  of  four  stars  selected,  on  ac- 
count of  their  large  proper-motion,  as  likely  to  manifest  appreciable 
annujil  parallaxes.  The  refined  and  elaborate  observations  of  Drs.  Gill 
and  Elkin  at  Cape  Town  have  been  made,  computed  and  published,  while 
the  Cordoba  photographs  have  lain  untouched  in  their  boxes.  There  is 
but  one  of  my  four  stars,  [i  Hydri,  which  is  not  Included  in  their  list. 
Still  it  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  apply  the  photographic  inves- 
tigation to  the  same  problem,  even  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  two  methods. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Cordoba  plates  contain  a  large  number  of  stars 
as  faint  as  the  eleventh  magnitude  of  Argelander's  scale;  and  believe 
that  these  are  much  the  earliest  photographs  of  stars  fainter  than  Mr. 
Rutherfurd's  of  18C5  and  1866.  There  are  several  plates,  covering  about 
a  degree  square,  which  cannot  contain  less  than  550  stars,  and  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  contain  a  greater  number.  Such  are  those  of  the  clus- 
ter Lac.  4375,  and  that  near  x  Carinae.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
7j  Carinae  and  that  magnificent  tract  in  Sagittarius,  which  is  too  densely 
sown  with  stars  to  be  considered  merely  a  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  and 
yet  too  large  and  undefined  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  cluster,  were  both 
of  them  taken  several  times,  during  the  years  1875  to  1882,  in  a  series  of 
overlapping  photographs,  each  containing  about  a  square  degree,  and  re- 
corded upon  a  glass  surface  of  9  X  12  cm.  In  their  present  form  they  are 
of  course  of  small  value  for  scientific  use,  inasmuch  as  the  stars  are  too 
crowded  for  their  configurations  to  be  easily  perceived;  and— although 
these  two  series  form  in  fact  maps  of  considerable  regions  in  the  sky, — 
still  the  record  is  of  a  very  perishable  nature,  and  of  small  avail  for  use  by 
astronomers  until  It  shall  have  been  translated  into  an  enduring  and  nu- 
merical form  by  micrometrlc  measurement. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  present  anx- 
ieties, regarding  the  Cordoba  photographs,  arises  from  a  discovery  of  the 
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ease  with  which  the  collodion  or  gelatine  film  may  become  detached  from 
the  glass.  The  Argentine  government  has  assigned  a  moderate  sum  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  measurements,  and  with  this  some  progress  has 
already  been  made.  It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  full  amount  was  given 
for  which  I  asked ;  still  it  is  now  quite  inadequate,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate depreciation  of  the  national  currency ;  and,  in  the  present  finan- 
cial crisis  there,  I  cannot  reasonably  expect  more.  Yet  this  matter  of 
prompt  measurement  appears  to  me  at  present  much  more  important  than 
it  did  while  I  was  unaware  of  the  facility  with  which  the  film  can  blister 
and  peel. 

In  1883,  after  Mr.  Common's  brilliant  success  in  photographing  nebulas 
with  his  great  three-foot  reflector,  he  proposed  to  me  a  joint  arrangement 
for  photographing  the  whole  heavens.  My  work  at  Cordoba  was  so  near 
its  close  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  undertake  anything  new;  but 
the  immense  labor  requisite  for  the  measurement  of  the  plates  would  under 
any  circumstances  have  tended  to  determine.  It  is  an  undertaking  de- 
manding the  joint  energy,  application  and  material  resources  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  if  the  results  are  to  be  made  available  for  astronomical 
use ;  indeed,  I  see  no  other  astronomical  value  in  the  unmeasured  photo- 
graphs than  the  possibility  of  confirming  at  some  future  epoch,  the  exis- 
tence of  relative  motion  previously  detected  or  made  probable  by  some 
other  investigations. 

Since  then  this  process  of  photographic  charting  is  said  to  have  been 
systematically  undertaken  by  the  Brothers  Henry  at  Paris.  I  have  seen 
none  of  the  plates;  but  their  sharpness  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  the  work 
appears  to  be  prosecuted  with  much  skill  and  very  sensitive  plates. 
Tliere  can  of  course  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  any  permanent 
record  whatsoever,  corresponding  to  a  known  date;  yet  I  cannot  feel  that 
any  essential  advance  is  likely  to  be  made  in  this  way  until  the  photo- 
graphic record  shall  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  numerical 
expression. 

The  measurements  of  the  Cordoba  photographs,  thus  far  completed,  are 
those  of  the  double  ^tars,  of  the  four  stars  with  large  proper-motion,  of  the 
Pleiades,  of  the  Praesepe  and  of  the  clusters  Lac.  4875  and  «  Crucis.  The 
corresponding  computations  have  been  made,  as  yet,  only  for  a  portion 
of  the  Pleiades  impressions,  but  I  am  hopeful  of  completing  these  at  a 
comparatively  early  date.  We  shall  then  be  able  not  only  to  compare 
the  results  with  Bessel's  of  forty-five  years  ago,  but  to  test  the  deduced 
values  of  the  proper-motions  by  means  of  the  photographic  determinations 
of  1865  and  1866.  Meanwhile  the  valuable  memoir  of  Wolf  has  been  pub- 
lished, giving  closely  approximate  positions  for  671  stars  of  the  group, 
and  Dr.  Elkin  has  recently  been  executing  at  New  Haven  a  heliometric 
triangulation  of  the  principal  stars.  Our  photographic  results  will  have 
to  be  confronted  with  his  delicate  heliometric  ones ;  and  should  they  bear 
this  test  with  tolerable  success,  it  will  be  all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired. 
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occurred  only  when  a  spark  passed,  and  so  did  not  doubt  that  he 
had  to  do  with  an  electrical  phenomenon.  The  identity  of  the 
electrical  spark  with  the  lightning  flash  had  been  shown  by  Frank- 
lin, and  Galvani  naturally  sought  to  ascertain  whether  the  muscu- 
lar contractions  could  be  induced  by  disturbances  of  atmospheric 
electricity.  They  occurred  as  he  expected,  and  sometimes  even 
when  the  electroscope  did  not  indicate  any  disturbance. 

Wishing  to  make  more  extended  observations  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  frog-preparations,  and,  having  inserted  an  iron  hook  into 
the  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  attached  to  each  of  them,  he  hung 
them  on  an  iron  fence  that  he  might  observe  how  they  were  affected. 
There  being  no  obvious  result,  after  some  time,  he  bent  one  of  the 
iron  hooks,  without  expecting  any  definite  effect,  so  that  the  mus- 
cles accidentally  came  in  contact  with  the  iron  of  the  fence,  when 
immediately  violent  contractions  were  manifest  in  that  particular 
preparation.  Seeing  that  he  had  accidentally  formed  a  closed  cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  the  frog-preparation,  the  hook  and  the  iron  of 
the  fence,  he  suspected  that  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  he  had  observed.  Accordingly,  he  made 
fresh  preparations  and  found  that  he  could  induce  the  contractions 
at  will,  by  merely  touching  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  with  two  dif- 
ferent metals  which  at  the  same  time  touched  each  other.  On  re- 
placing one  of  the  metals  with  a  non-conducting  body  no  contrac- 
tions occurred.  He,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  seat  of  the 
electromotive  force  (to  use  the  modern  term)  is  in  the  tissues  them- 
selves, and  that  the  metals  only  serve  as  conductors.  He  had,  as 
he  believed,  discovered  the  true  agent  to  whose  action  the  life 
processes  of  the  organism  are  due.  His  experiments  and  opinions 
were  quickly  made  known  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed 
among  his  contemporaries  who  busied  themselves  in  repeating  and 
extending  his  experiments  and  in  setting  up  most  wonderful  theo- 
ries derived,  with  more  or  less  plausibilit}^  from  them. 

The  so-called  nervous  force  of  the  phj'siologists  was  regarded  by 
the  new  disciples  as  superseded  by  "animal  electricity,"  and  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  the  time  adhered  to  this  belief,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Humboldt  and,  at  first,  Volta.  There 
were  not  wanting,  however,  those  who  protested.  Gren  of  Halle 
declared  it  premature  to  attempt  to  explain  physiological  processes 
by  means  of  animal  electricity,  which,  in  all  probability  had  no 
existence ;  and  Reil,  his  colleague  at  Halle,  said  that  the  new  ex- 
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penmen ts  only  proved  a  great  irritability  of  the  nerves  for  elec- 
tricity which  came  from  witliout  the  organism.  *'  The  seat  of  the  irri- 
tation is  in  the  metals ;  that  of  the  irritability  is  in  the  organism." 
Volta,  however,  by  far  more  able  and  active  in  his  researches 
than  any  other,  did  not  long  remain  in  accord  with  Galvani.  He 
was  soon  able  to  show  that  the  only  condition  requisite  for  the 
production  of  the  contractions  in  the  frog- preparation  is  contact 
of  heterogeneous  surfaces  of  bodies  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  cir- 
cuit with  it.  Galvani  replied  by  producing  an  experiment  in  which 
the  contractions  were  induced  on  touching  the  nerve  with  the  skin 
or  with  the  muscle  at  the  extremity  of  the  leg, —  the  leg  being 
flexed  so  as  to  allow  such  contact.  Volta  pointed  out  that  two  sur- 
faces could  hardly  be  more  dissimilar  than  these,  and  that  this  ex- 
periment only  showed  the  generality  of  the  law. 

Volta  found  that  the  organs  of  special  sense,  when  acted  on  by 
two  metals  in  contact,  can  be  excited  to  their  proper  action,  just 
as  they  are  by  slight  discharges  from  the  electrical  machine.  He 
found  that  the  peculiar  taste- sensation  excited  when  two  metals  in 
contact  are  placed  on  the  tongue  depends  on  their  relative  position 
on  the  tongue,  and,  by  means  of  these  sensations  he  made  provis- 
ional arrangements  of  the  common  metals  in  three  classes, —  a 
provisional  arrangement  in  "tension  series"  which  he  subsequently, 
in  1801,  completed  by  means  of  the  condenser  electrometer. 

Speaking  generally,  he  showed  that  in  order  to  the  production 
of  "  galvanism"  (for  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  this 
term,  1796)  either  two  different  metals  and  a  liquid,  or  two  differ- 
ent liquids  and  one  metal  are  requisite,  and,  further,  he  pointed 
out  that  three  or  more  metals  in  contact  cannot  produce  an  elec- 
trical current.  Volta  assumed  a  definite  force  which  is  exerted  at 
the  contact  between  two  metals  in  consequence  of  which  they 
acquire  opposite  charges,  ^n  order  to  confirm  his  views  he  devised 
the  experiment  which  is  still  everywhere  shown  as  "  Volta's  funda- 
mental experiment."  It  consists  in  bringing  two  different  metals  in 
contact  by  means  of  insulating  handles,  and,  on  separating,  testing 
them  by  means  of  the  electroscope  when  they  are  found  in  oppo- 
site electrical  states. 

In  1795,  Dr.  Asch,  of  Oxford,  observed  that  when  a  zinc  plate  is 
in  contact  with  one  of  silver,  with  a  film  of  water  between  them, 
the  zinc  becomes  oxidized.  Humboldt,  repeating  the  experiment, 
observed  minute  bubbles  of  hydrogen  forming  on  the  surface  of 
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the  silver.  These  are  the  first  observed  facts  which  were  soon  to 
be  made  important  in  a  contest  against  Volta's  theory  of  contact 
action  between  the  two  metals.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  conservation  of  energy,"  even  if  some  glimmerings 
of  it  had  here  and  there  appeared,  had  not  yet  been  announced, 
nor  was  the  science  of  chemistiy  very  far  advanced. 

In  1797,  Coulomb  presided  over  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Mathematical  and  Fiiysical  Section  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France,  to  investigate  the  question  of  "  animal  electricity."  The 
results  of  Volta's  researches  were  confirmed  but  the  commission 
did  not  go  farther.  Meantime,  Volta  applied  himself  to  find  the 
means  for  increasing  the  effects  which  he  ascribed  to  metallic  con- 
tact. In  March,  1800,  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  de- 
scribing the  now  well-known  "  pile"  and  '*  crown"  of  "cups." 
With  this  apparatus  he  easily  produced  all  the  physiological  ef- 
fects which  he  had  investigated  in  his  earlier  experiments.  He 
distinctly  declared  his  belief  that  the  seat  of  the  electromotive 
force  is  at  the  metallic  junctions. 

Fabroni,  in  1796,  disputed  the  validity  of  Volta's  theory  of  con- 
tact action,  and,  referring  to  Dr.  Asch's  observation  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  showed  that  when  zinc  and  silver,  for  example,  are 
in  contact,  and  are  brought  into  water,  the  latter  is  decomposed 
and  the  zinc  is  oxidized,  but  that  the  same  does  not  happen  when 
the  zinc  alone  is  placed  in  water.  This  oxidation  he  refers  to  the 
relation  of  cohesion  to  that  of  attraction  existing  between  the 
zinc  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  or,  as  we  now  say,  to  "chemi- 
cjil  action."  The  electrical  disturbance  he  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quence, but  not  the  cause  of  the  oxidation.  He  was,  therefore,  in 
some  sense,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  chemical  theory  of  gal- 
vanic action. 

We  have,  then,  almost  at  the  outset,  three  distinct  theories  of 
galvanic  action.  That  of  Galvani,  or  that  of  "  animal  electricity," 
soon  retired  from  the  field,  while  the  contact  theory  of  Volta  and 
the  chemical  theory  of  Fabroni  were  destined  to  a  longer  contest, 
which,  with  varying  fortune,  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  quickly  availed  himself  of  Volta's  invention 
in  a  series  of  brilliant,  electrolytic  researches.  He  noted  the  in- 
variable order  in  which  the  metals  and  metallic  oxides  appear  at 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  oxygen  and  the  acids  appear 
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at  the  positive  pole ;  and  concluded  that  chemical  and  electrical 
actions  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  acting,  in  the  one 
case,  upon  the  particles  and  in  the  other  on  the  masses.  He, 
therefore,  assumed  that  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  depends  on 
the  difference  in  the  oxidation  of  the  two  metals  employed.  If 
this  be  true,  a  voltaic  element  which  contains  but  one  metal  should 
develop  just  as  much  electricity  as  one  which  contains  two  if  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  necessary  oxidation.  He,  therefore,  con- 
structed elements  with  but  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  and  varied 
the  arrangement  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  instance,  he  employed 
one  metal  and  two  liquids,  one  of  which  could  oxidize  the  metal 
while  the  other  could  not.  In  the  second  he  employed  a  metal 
which  can  react  with  sulphureted  hydrogen, —  for  example,  he 
used  silver  and  for  liquids  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  and 
water.  In  the  third,  he  employed  silver  with  potassium  sulphide 
and  an  acid.  The  strengths  of  the  currents  in  these  combinations 
were  in  the  order  of  their  description.  These  experiments  seemed 
to  speak  against  the  contact  theory,  though  the  supporters  of  that 
theory  rej)lied  that  the  greater  or  less  oxidation  which  the  metal 
suffered  was  in  consequence  of  the  electricity  excited  and  not  the 
cause  of  it.  Davy  himself  held  a  view  which  combines  the  theory 
of  metallic  contact  action  with  that  of  chemical  action,  viz. :  that 
the  electrical  excitation  is  due  both  to  the  metallic  contacts  and  to 
the  metal-liquid  contacts,  and  he  points  out  that  the  chemical 
action  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  current.  He  held  that 
the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  bodies  by  the  battery  restores  to 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  as  they  are  set  free,  the 
opposite  electrical  states  natural  to  them  before  union.  Davy  re- 
garded the  heat  and  light  which  accompany  the  combination  of 
certain  bodies  as  an  electrical  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as  combi- 
nation is  but  the  consequence  of  electrical  attraction.  Berzelius 
made  this  idea  the  foundation  of  his  electrochemical  theory  of 
combinations. 

In  1781,  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  instituted  experiments  by  which 
they  brought  the  excitation  of  electricity  and  chemical  processes 
into  close  relation.  They,  however,  did  not  regard  the  results  of 
their  experiments  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  but  rather  as 
related  to  changes  in  the  states  of  aggregation.  Yet  this  relation 
was  too  close  not  to  appear,  as  the  electrical  view  of  chemical 
action  more  and  more  gained  an  entrance  into  science. 
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Of  course  they  had  no  appliance  with  which  to  detect  electrical 
disturbances  except  the  electroscope.  They  employed  well  insu- 
lated cups  in  which  were  placed  iron  filings,  and  upon  which  they 
poured  in  the  one  case  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  another  nitric  acid. 
Thus  there  were  evolved  in  the  one  case  hydrogen  and  in  the  other 
nitric  oxide  with  nitrous  anhydride.  These,  escaping,  left  the  cup 
negatively  electrified.  The  same  result  followed  in  other  similar 
experiments  in  which  the  reactions  evolved  gases.  They  rea- 
soned that  the  positive  electricity  was  carried  away  by  the  gas 
and  so  were  led  to  try  if  the  evaporation  of  water  would  produce 
the  same  result.  Water  was,  accordingly,  poured  on  incandes- 
cent coals  which  were  insulated  and  traces  of  negative  electricity 
were  found.  We  need  not  stop  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  sources 
of  error  in  these  experiments.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that 
in  them  we  find  the  first  attempt  to  discover  some  relation. 

Dav}^,  with  perfectly  definite  intent,  experimented  on  the  elec- 
trical relations  involved  in  chemical  combinations,  with  the  result 
that  in  some  of  the  most  energetic  chemical  combinations,  such  as 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  no  trace  of  electricity  is  appar- 
ent. These  experiments,  he  thought,  gave  great  support  to  his 
electrochemical  theory,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  such  cases, 
the  two  electricities  unite  to  produce  fire  and  so  entirely  disappear. 

Davy's  results  were  contested  b}'  Pouillet,  in  the  interest  of  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  voltaic  pile. 

He  finds  that  mere  alterations  in  the  state  of  aggregation  do 
not  produce  electrical  disturbance.  Hence  water  evaporated  from 
platinum  does  not  produce  electricity  either  in  the  vapor  or  on  the 
metal.  But  electricity  is  always  produced  when  water  is  evapo- 
rated from  other  bodies  which  act  on  the  vessel  from  which  the 
evaporation  takes  place.  So,  too,  when  water  is  evaporated  from 
alkaline  bodies  the  vessel  is  positively  charged,  but  if  some  acid  re- 
main behind,  the  vessel  is  negative,  etc. 

When  coal  is  burned,  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  resulting 
CO2  from  coming  in  contact  with  it,  the  coal  is  charged  negatively 
and  the  CO^  positively. 

Becquerel  does  not  agree  wholly  with  these  results  and  we  may, 
without  going  into  details,  remark  that  the  sources  of  error  are 
too  obvious  to  leave  us  in  any  surprise  at  the  result. 

Ffaff,  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of  the  supporters  of  the 
contact  theory  of  Volta,  after  many  years  of  careful  experiment, 
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in  1840,  reviews  the  work  of  Pouillet  with  much  better  appliances, 
and  with  greater  care  in  the  details,  and  gets  negative  results  both 
in  the  combustion  and  in  the  evaporation  experiments. 

He  institutes  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing light  on  the  electrical  relations  between  the  so-called  moist  con- 
ductors and  the  metals  employed  in  the  galvanic  circuit.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  some  of  the  most  important  results  which  he 

reached.      He  finds  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  chemical 

« 

action  and  the  electric  current  which  can  be  expressed  as  a  law. 
Also,  that  very  strong  electrical  manifestations  are  present  for 
days  where  there  is  no  chemical  action.  As  respects  the  kind  of 
electricity  which  will  result  from  contact  of  the  different  metals 
with  the  different  liquids,  the  following  statements  are  true,  viz. : 
the  alkaline  liquids,  in  general  throw  the  metals  into  a  negative 
state,  and  the  more  strongly  the  nearer  the  metals  stand  to  the 
positive  end  of  the  "  tension-series."  Concentrated  acids  in  con- 
tact with  the  metals  make  them  positive.  All  metals,  without  ex- 
ception, are  positive  with  nitric  acid.  In  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid,  they  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Those  lying  nearer  the 
negative  end  of  the  tension  series,  gold,  platinum  and  copper,  are 
positive, — the  others  negative.  Similar  relations  exist  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  When  solutions  of  the  heavy  metallic  salts  are 
employed,  the  metals  in  contact  with  them  always  acquire  the  same 
kind  of  electricity  which  would  be  manifest  on  simple  contact  with 
the  metal  contained  in  the  solution  in  a  given  case. 

In  most  cases,  the  metals  show  permanently  the  same  kind  of 
electricity.  In  a  few  cases  the  electricity  at  first  excited  falls  off 
and  finally  that  of  the  opposite  name  appears. 

Finally,  Pfaff  gives  what  he  calls  the  experimentum  crticis  in  favor 
of  the  contact  theory  and  against  the  chemical  theory  of  the  Eng- 
lish electricians,  chief  among  whom  is  Faraday. 

Two  graduated  tubes  have  each,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  third,  a  small  opening  through  which  is  passed,  quite  tight, 
a  platinum  wire.  To  this  in  the  one  case  is  attached  a  piece  of 
zinc,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  platinum.  These  tubes,  open 
below,  stand  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  re- 
peated experiments  was  found  exactly  how  much  hydrogen  was 
liberated  by  the  ordinary  chemical  process,  in  a  given  time.  Then 
a  similar  piece  of  zinc  was  hung  on  the  platinum  wire,  and,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  wire  was  connected  to  the  wire  of  the  sec- 
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ond  tabe  supporting  the  platinum.  Here  was  a  simple  galvanic 
combination  of  zinc  and  platinum.  In  this  case,  at  least,  a  part 
of  the  affinity  which  was  expended  in  dissolving  the  zinc  would  be 
transferred  to  the  platinum,  the  development  of  hydrogen  on  the 
zinc  would  be  diminished  and  what  was  wanting  there  would  be  set 
free  from  the  platinum.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  just  as 
much  hydrogen  developed  on  the  zinc  as  before  and  a  small  acces- 
sory amount  was  developed  on  the  platinum.  An  amount  of  oxy- 
gen corresponding  to  this  must  have  been  combined  witli  the  zinc. 
The  two  processes,  therefore,  go  on  independently :  the  chemical 
process  by  itself,  and  decomposition  of  the  water  through  tlie  agency 
of  the  electricity  excited  b}'  the  contact  of  the  metals  just  as  if  it 
were  by  itself.  And  yet  Pfaff,  in  the  course  of  his  memoir,  remarks 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the  data 
of  the  so-called  chemical  theory  of  the  English  as  well  as  its  con- 
tradiction of  the  general  principles  of  physics  and  its  arbitrary 
character ! 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  taking  leave  of  the  labors  of  Pfaff,  that 
he  published  a  series  of  experiments  in  1829  having  for  their  ob- 
ject to  show  that  the  charges  which  two  metals  acquire  when  brought 
in  contact  are  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  or  surrounding  me- 
dium. It  consisted  in  placing  them  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  which  could  be  exhausted  or  filled  with  different  gases,  and 
ascertaining  how  the  charges  were  affected.  The  results,  as  he 
believed,  were  favorable  to  the  contact  theory. 

In  1841,  Peclet  published  a  ''  Memoir  on  the  Development  of 
Static  Electricity  during  the  Contact  of  Bodies."  All  his  studies  have 
reference  to  the  static  charges  produced  by  contact.  He  did  not 
consider  the  closed  circuit.  He  uses  the  word  "  contact "  in  its 
simple  sense  with  no  reference  to  the  cause  operating.  He  em- 
ployed a  sensitive  condenser  electroscope  having  its  plates  com- 
posed of  gold  leaf  laid  on  depolished  glass  and  covered  with 
several  layers  of  varnish.  The  whole  was  placed  under  a  bell-jar 
with  calcium  chloride  to  secure  a  dry  atmosphere. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiry  he  repeats  and  confirms  the  funda- 
mental research  of  Volta.  As  the  outcome  of  several  different 
plans  of  experimentation,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that,  in  order 
to  charge  the  condenser,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  commuuica- 
tion  between  the  two  plates  by  means  of  a  metallic  arc  interrupted 
by  a  liquid  or  moist  substance  placed  between  two  metals  of  dif- 
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ferent  nature.  And  further, —  in  any  one  of  the  diflferent  modes 
of  experimentation,  so  long  as  the  same  metal  and  the  same  solu- 
tion are  employed,  the  effect  produced  is  independent  of  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  liquid  and  so  of  the  energy  of  the  chemical 
action  when  such  action  exists.  All  the  phenomena  observed 
could  result,  he  thinks,  from  contact  of  the  metals  with  each  other, 
from  contact  of  metals  with  liquids,  from  the  contact  of  liquids 
with  each  other,  or  from  all  these  contacts  combined. 

In  order  to  study  these  various  circumstances  separately  he  had 
recourse  to  metallic  discs  furnished  with  insulating  handles.  First 
discs  of  copper  and  zinc  eight  centimeters  in  diameter,  not  plane 
nor  perfectly  polished,  were  used.  Pressure  and  friction  preceding 
separation  were  found  to  be  without  influence.  When  the  discs 
were  separated  by  sliding  one  away  from  the  other,  or  by  remov- 
ing one  from  the  other  while  held  at  a  sensible  angle,  there  was  no 
result.  Diminishing  the  amount  of  surface  in  contact  diminished 
the  effect.  On  employing  perfectly  flat  discs,  so  that  the  plates 
adhered  to  each  other,  there  was  no  result.  But  on  deforming 
their  surfaces  by  grinding  with  emery  the  electroscope  gave  indi- 
cations which  increased  with  the  amount  of  deformation.    / 

A  condenser  formed  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  was  joined  up  by 
means  of  a  U  tube  containing  in  one  limb  an  acid  solution  and  in 
the  other  an  alkaline  solution.  The  condenser  received  a  greater 
charge  when  the  zinc  communicated  with  the  acid  solution  than 
when  it  communicated  with  the  alkaline  one. 

In  order  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  effects  produced  when 
metals  are  put  mediately  in  contact  by  means  of  a  metallic  arc  and 
by  means  of  liquid  or  moist  conductors,  use  was  made  of  varnished 
discs.  One  of  these  being  of  gold,  others  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  bis- 
muth and  copper  were  successively  joined  up  with  it. 

There  was  always  an  increase  of  potential  and  a  change  of  sign 
when  one  passed  from  the  metallic  to  the  liquid  means  of  commu- 
nication. It  results  from  this,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  pile 
given  by  Volta,  that  the  electrical  potential  developed  by  contact 
of  the  metals  with  the  liquids  is  by  far  more  efficacious  than  that 
developed  by  the  metallic  contacts.  The  metallic  plates  hardly  play 
any  other  role  than  that  of  conductors.  Wlien  metallic  plates  are 
put  in  communication  by  means  of  an  arc  formed  of  different  liquid 
conductors,  the  effect  depends  only  on  the  liquids  which  touch  the 
plates  and  is  independent  of  the  intermediate  liquids.     If  the  two 
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thumbs  be  moistened,  the  one  with  an  acid  solution  and  the  other 
with  an  alkaline  solution  and  then  be  brought  in  contact,  the  index 
fingers  may  be  applied  to  the  poles  of  a  sensitive  electroscope 
without  affecting  it. 

It  results  from  all  these  experiments,  we  may  conclude,  that 
there  is  a  development  of  electricity  between  metals  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  between  metals  in  contact  with  liquids ;  that 
the  contact  of  all  the  metals  with  gold  renders  them  positive 
whether  the  contact  be  direct  or  by  means  of  an  intermediate  me- 
tallic conductor ;  but  if  the  communication  between  gold  and  the 
other  metals  be  effected  by  means  of  liquid  conductors  the  differ- 
ence in  potential  is,  in  general,  much  greater  than  in  the  last  case 
and  of  the  contrary  sign.  So  if  one  touch  the  plate  of  a  condenser 
with  a  metal  which  is  held  in  the  hand  and  at  the  same  time  touch 
the  other  plate  with  the  finger  there  is  a  development  of  electricity 
at  the  contact  of  the  metals  with  each  other  and  at  the  contact  of 
the  fingers  with  each  of  them,  and  the  effect  observed  is  tlie  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  three  partial  effects.  But  as  the  effects  of  the 
contacts  of  the  metals  and  liquids  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  contacts  of  the  metals  themselves,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial produced  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  contact  of  the  metal 
and  of  the  gold  with  the  fingers. 

Peclet  next  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  electricity  developed 
on  contact  of  metals  with  each  other  and  with  liquids  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  contact  simply,  or  to  chemical  action.  He  refers  to 
Pfaff*s  experiments,  already  cited,  and  to  De  la  Rive's  objections 
to  them.  These  objections  were  :  (1)  that  the  electricity  might  be 
produced  by  pressure ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
there  might  not  be  traces  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  gases  surround- 
ing the  metals,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  disproved  by  direct  experiment.  De  la  Rive 
believed  his  second  objection  supported  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  —  A  condenser  was  made  consisting  of  a  plate  of  zinc  fur- 
nished with  a  platinum  wire  and  completely  covered  with  varnish, 
and  of  a  copper  plate,  varnished  only  on  its  obverse  surface.  On 
making  communication  by  means  of  a  wire,  there  was  a  deviation 
showing  a  charge,  but  on  increasing  the  number  of  coats  of  var- 
nish on  the  zinc  plate  this  deviation  diminished.  De  la  Rive 
believed  the  effect  due  to  the  more  complete  shutting  out  of  the 
air  by  the  additional  layers  of  varnish.     But  the  continuity  of  the 
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varnish  does  not  permit  such  a  supposition,  while  it  is  clear  that 
the  effect  should  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  di- 
electric between  the  condenser  plates. 

To  remove  all  doubt,  Peclet  made  a  condenser  having  plates  six 
inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  plane,  and  covered,  at  first,  with  five 
or  six  layers  of  varnish/^  The  result  was  that,  on  increasing  the 
number  of  layei's  of  varnish,  subsequently  the  deviations  of  the 
electroscope  diminished.  It  appeared  that  on  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  layers  of  varnish  indefinitely,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  contacts,  the  same  deviations  could  be  produced.  These  facts 
leave  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  electricity  on  the  contact 
of  metals.  But  there  is  one  fact  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
ject, viz. :  when  zinc  is  touched  by  a  metal  it  loses  positive  elec- 
tricity, but  when  it  touches  a  moist  or  liquid  conductor  it  loses 
negative  electricity.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  electricity  which  it  receives  on  contact  with  copper  results  from 
contact  with  the  air,  since  it  would  then  have  a  contrary  sign. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  contact  of  metals  with  liquids,  Peclet 
cites  the  experiment  with  the  condenser,  of  gold  plates,  in  which 
a  metal  is  held  in  the  hand  and  brought  in  contact  with  one  plate 
while  the  finger  touches  tiie  other  plate,  the  fingers  having  been 
previously  washed  with  distilled  water.  The  effects  are  much  small- 
er than  those  which  result  from  contact  of  metals  with  liquids  and 
so  must  be  regarded  as  being  the  difference  of  the  effects  produced 
by  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  metal.  Moreover  it  has  been 
shown  by  several  physicists  that  electricity  is  produced  by  contact 
of  water  w.ith  platinum,  plumbago,  anthracite,  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, etc.,  — substances  between  which  there  is  no  chemical  ac- 
tion. For  these  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  electrical 
disturbance  without  chemical  action. 

Among  other  facts  having  a  bearing  on  this  matter  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  absolute  alcohol  is  without  chemical  action  on  sev- 
eral metals,  and  yet  these  metals,  when  moistened  with  this  liquid 
show  electrical  disturbances.  The  same  is  true  of  caustic  potash  and 
iron.  .  Finally,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  not  to  admit  that  there 
are  cases  of  electrical  excitation  between  metals  and  liquids  which 
do  not  act  chemically  upon  them. 

Peclet's  results  are  briefly  summed  up  thus : — 

(1)     That  metals  produce  electricity  by  contact  as  Volta  an- 
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nounceiU  aud  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascribe  this  to  pressure,  fric- 
tion, or  to  the  action  of  the  sarrounding  atmosphere. 

(2)  That  iu  a  chain  formed  of  several  metals  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  the  extreme  ones  were  in  immediate  contact,  as  Volta 
unuouuced. 

(3)  That  Volta's  theory  of  the  difference  of  potential  in  the  pile 
la  inexact,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  effects  come  from  the  action 
of  th(i  metals  on  the  liquids,  and  the  action  of  the  metals  on  each 
other  tends  to  diminish  the  whole  effect. 

(4)  That  when  two  metals  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  several 
liquids  communicating  between  them,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
the  liquids  which  touch  the  metals  were  in  immediate  contact.  This 
la\v  is  for  liquids  analogous  to  that  which  Volta  found  for  metals. 

(5)  That  in  the  contact  of  certain  liquids  and  certain  metals, 
electricity  is  developed  without  it  being  possible  to  admit  chemi- 
cid  action  between  the  two. 

The  remarkable  series  of  researches  in  which  Faraday  sets  forth 
the  laws  of  electrochemical  action  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
end  of  1838. 

Number  857  of  this  series  reveals  the  state  of  Faraday's  mind  re- 
specting this  matter  at  that  date.     I  quote  it :     ^^Intending  here- 
uiter  to  apply  the  results  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  series  of 
Kesearches  to  a  close  investigation  of  the  source  of  electricity  in 
the  voltaic  instrument,  I  have  refrained  from  forming  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  s|)bject;  and  without  at  all   meaning  to  dismiss 
metallic  contact,  or  the  contact  of  dissimilar  substances,  being  con- 
ductors, but  not  metallic,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  current,  I  am  still  fully  of  opinion  with  Davy,  that  it 
i?>  :it  least  continued  bj*  chemical  action,  and  that  the  supply  con- 
fa  li  Luting  the  current   is  almost  entirely  from  that  source."     We 
caaiiot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  whether  he  had  at 
Uiat  time  distinctly  formulated  it  or  not,  considerations  connected 
>\  ilU  iho  doctrine  of  energy  were  influencing  him.     So,  too,  Peclet 
u  iiHilvs,  in  1841,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  of  De  la  Rive,  that  the 
^\   -in.;il  excitement  which  attends  the  contact  of  two  varnished 
\  •  Ks  ^lue  to  pressure,  "the  suggestion  is  of  no  weight  for  one 
.'  >vo  whence  the  electricitv  could  come." 
N  <ii  l.So4  Faraday  presented  the  eighth  series  of  Researches. 
I  •   KiccUicity  of  the  Voltaic  Pile :  its  source,  quantity,  in- 
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tensity,  and  general  characters."  .  Here  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  decision.    One  or  two  extracts  will  show  how  he  regarded  it. 

In  number  916  Faraday  says : — *'The  electricity  of  the  voltaic 
pile  is  n6t  dependent  either  in  its  origin  or  its  continuance  upon  the 
contact  of  the  metals  with  each  other.  It  is  entirely  due  to  chem- 
ical action  and  is  proportionate  in  its  intensity  to  the  intensity  of 
the  affinities  concerned  in  its  production :  and  in  its  quantity  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  has  been  chemically  active  during  its  evo- 
lution. This  definite  production  is  again  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  the  electricity  is  of  chemical  origin." 

In  number  947  he  speaks  as  follows :  — '^We  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  deciding  to  a  certain  extent  in  numerous  cases  of  chemical 
affinity,  which  of  two  modes  of  action  of  the  attractive  power  shall 
be  exerted.  In  the  one  mode  we  can  transfer  the  power  onwards, 
and  make  it  produce  elsewhere  its  equivalent  of  action ;  in  the 
other  it  is  not  transferred,  but  exerted  wholly  at  the  spot.  The 
first  is  a  case  of  volta-electric  excitation,  the  other  ordinary  chemical 
affinity,  but  both  are  chemical  actions  and  due  to  one  force  or  prin- 
ciple." Numerous  other  passages  to  the  same  purport  might  be 
cited  to  show  how  completely  Faraday  adopted  the  chemical  theory 
of  the  action  of- the  pile. 

The  well-known  observations  of.  Schonbein,  respecting  the  pas- 
sivit}'  of  iron  in  nitric  acid,  made  early  in  the  thirties,  led  to  a  new 
view  of  chemical  action.  The  effects  of  this  seem  to  be  found  in 
Faraday's  doctrine  of  polarization,  which  prevails  in  all  his  expo- 
sitions of  galvanic  phenomena.  The  key  to  the  whole  is  found 
in  the  word  "tendency."  Schonbein  says :  "I  maintain  that  any 
tendency  of  two  different  substances  to  unite  chemically  with  one 
another  must  be  considered  as  chemical  action,  be  that  tendency 
followed  up  by  the  actual  combination  of  those  substances  or  be  it 
not ;  and  that  such  a  tendency  is  capable  of  putting  electricity  into 
circulation." 

More  explicitly,  and  in  reply  to  criticisms  of  Herr  Pfaff,  Schon- 
bein declares  himself  at  one  with  the  strictest  contact-theorist  con- 
ceiiiing  the  assumption  that  there  are  many  hydro*electric  circuits 
which  act  voltaically  without  any  evident  chemical  action  occurring 
in  them,  either  of  combination  or  decomposition,  before  the  closing 
of  the  circuit.  Yet  he  docs  not  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  electrical 
phenomena  presenting  in  such  voltaic  cells,  in  the  mere  contact 
of  different  materials,  independent  of  chemical  action,  but  in  a 
chemical  attraction  conditioned  on  contact,  which  a^constitw^nj;  of 
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the  cell  exercises  towards  one  of  the  ions  employed  in  the  formation 
of  the  cell. 

The  chemical  attraction  of  a  substance  for  oxygen  or  for  hy- 
drogen, the  constituents  of  water,  lie  ascribes  to  a  disturBance  of 
the  original  chemical  equilibrium  of  a  water  molecule  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  substance  in  question,  but  without  necessarily 
breaking  up  the  water  molecule  and  effecting  an  actual  union  of 
either  of  its  constituents  with  the  attracting  substance.  This  re- 
sults, according  to  Schonbein,  in  a  state  of  polarization  of  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid  and  metallic  elements  composing  the  cells, 
which  continues  so  long  as  the  metal — say  zinc — remains  in  con- 
tact with  the  water.  The  essential  difference  between  the  views 
of  Schonbein  and  the  supporters  of  the  contact-theory  is  that  he 
places  the  seat  of  the  electromotive  force  entirely  in  the  contact 
of  the  zinc  and  the  water,  and  finds  the  force  itself  in  the  chemical 
attraction  which  the  zinc  exerts  on  the  oxygen  of  the  water ;  while 
the  contact-theorists  place  it  at  the  contact  of  the  zinc  with  the 
platinum,  and  wholly  ignore  the  chemical  relations  of  the  zinc  and, 
the  platinum  with  the  constituents  of  the  water. 

In  reply  to  an  objection  raised  by  Pfaff,  that  the  supposed  power 
of  polarization  in  the  molecules  of  the  metals  is  quite  incompat- 
ible with  their  conducting  power,  Schonbein  quotes  with  approba- 
tion Farad a3''s  exposition  of  the  process  of  conduction  in  general, 
which  he  summarizes  as  follows ;  "Conductivity  of  a  body  is  sy- 
nonymous with  electrical  polarizability  of  its  particles,  and  the 
conduction  of  electricity  through  a  body  I  consider  as  two  actions 
occurring  indefinitely  near  each  other  in  time  ;  namely,  the  polari- 
zation and  depolarization  of  the  arranged  particles  of  a  body,  in 
which  the  first  of  necessit}'  precedes  the  second." 

Schonbein  considers  the  objection  of  the  contact-theorists  that 
when  two  metals,  say  zinc  and  platinum,  are  placed  in  contact 
and  in  some  electrolytic  liquid  containing  oxygen,  they  exhibit 
sensibly  the  same  difference  of  potential,  whether  the  liquid  be 
water  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  caustic 
potash,  etc.  Since  these  liquids  act  on  the  metals  in  widely  dif- 
ferent ways  when  the  circuit  is  open,  while  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial is  nearly  the  same  with  them  all,  it  follows,  say  they,  that  the 
seat  of  the  electromotive  force  must  be  looked  for  at  the  metallic 
contacts,  and  not  at  the  junction  of  the  metals  with  the  liquids, 
and  hence  the  chemical  theory  cannot  be  true. 

It.  is  easily  seen  that  this  fact  does  not  make  against,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  it  supports  the  chemical  theory.  For  the  magnitude 
of  the  electromotive  force  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  degree 
of  the  oxidizability  of  the  two  metals ;  or,  more  accurately,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  chemical  attraction  of  the  two  metals  for 
the  oxygen  of  the  electrolyte.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
metals  exercise  their  attraction  towards  the  oxj'gen  in  combination 
with  acid,  alkali  or  other  substance  in  solution ;  the  difference  of 
these  attractions  remains  the  same,  and  so  the  electromotive  force 
remains  unaltered. 

That  tlie  same  two  metals,  joined  up  in  circuit  with  different  elec- 
trolytic liquids  containing  oxygen,  give  rise  to  different  intensltiefiK 
of  current,  however,  is  explained  naturally,  as  in  the  contact-theory, 
through  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the  different  liquids. 
Schonbein  thinks  the  contact- theorists  in  error,  in  that  they  can- 
not see  chemical  action  as  electromotive  force,  and  that  the  sup- 
porters of  this  chemical  theorj'  deceive  themselves  when  they  assume 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  an  open  or 
closed  circuit  must  always  precede  an  act  of  chemical  combination, 
and  that  the  actual  chemical  effect  is  but  cause  of  the  current. 

Schonbein's  reasons  for  adhering  to  his  own  view  may  be  briefly 
stated :  because  the  contact  hypothesis  must  ignore  all  chemical 
relations  of  the  matters  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  bat- 
tery. While,  on  the  other  hand,  experiment  shows  that  in  all  cases 
/observed  an  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  voltaic  phenomena 
and  the  chemical  relations  in  question : — because  it  can  always  be 
predicted  with  certainty,  from  the  chemical  relations  of  the  con- 
stituents of  a  battery,  in  what  sense  its  tension  or  polarization 
will  be,  consequently,  in  what  sense  its  current  will  flow  when  it 
is  closed,  while  the  contact  hypothesis  has  no  such  advantage : — 
because,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  voltaic  phenomena  a 
new  force  is  evoked,  whose  magnitude  of  action  stands  in  no  deter- 
minate relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  matters  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  — a  force,  therefore,  of  which  is  demanded  continu- 
ous work  without  being  exhausted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chemical  theory  employs  a  force  already  known  by  other  effects, 
operating  by  well-known  laws  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  vol- 
taic combination.  Schonbein  concludes  his  memoir  from  which 
condensed  account  is  taken,  by  stating  that  he  has  a  most  lively  con- 
viction that  he  is  very  far  from  having  given  a  full  and  complete  theory 
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of  the  voltaic  phenomena,  for  he  sees  only  too  clearly  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  speak  with  seriousness  of  the  establishment  of  sach  a 
theory  before  the  nature  of  electricity  and  its  relations  to  chemisra 
are  infinitely  better  known  and  more  thoroughly  explored. 

That  some  difference  of  potential  is  due  to  the  mere  contact  of 
different  metals  seemed  to  be  established  from  the  laboi*s  of  the 
earlier  workers  ;  but  the  matter  no  longer  admitted  of  question  after 
the  demonstration  of  Sir  William  Thomson  with  the  divided  disc. 
Thomson's  teaching  is  not  at  all  doubtful,  and  is  well  known  to 
all.  Maxwell  points  out  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory result  by  electroscopic  methods.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  views  of  these  two  most  distinguished  electricians,  since  they 
are  so  well  known  through  the  text-books. 

The  laborious  investigations  of  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  law,  that  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  potential  at 
the  various  junctions  is  equal  to  that  at  the  poles  of  the  open  com- 
bination ;  but  they  decide  nothing  further. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of  the  qnestion  is  that  of 
Pellat.  Let  V — Vi  represent  the  difference  of  potential  between 
metals  in  contact  and  in  electrical  equilibrium.  Let  Q  be  the  amount 
of  electricity  which  traverses  the  joint.  Then,  Q  (V — V^)  will  be 
the  work  done,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
or  set  free.  Hence,  it  would  seem  to  determine  the  electromotive 
force  in  absolute  measure  from  calori  me  trie  data.  The  determina-> 
tion  so  made,  it  may  be  thought,  should  agree  with  that  observed 
electroscopically.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  obtained  by 
the  latter  process  is  many  times  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the 
former.  The  error  lies,  apparently,  in  the  assumption  that  no  other 
than  electric  forces  can  do  work  on  electricity  in  motion.  In  the 
case  of  two  metals  in  contact  and  in  electrical  equilibrium,  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  a  sharp  transition  from  potential  V  to 
potential  Fj.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  exceedingly  small  layer  of 
transition  between  them  in  which  the  change  occurs.  In  this  layer 
unit  electricity  is  solicited  to  move  in  one  sense  by  a  force  ~  > 
but  as  it  remains  at  rest,  there  must  be  another  equal  force  acting 
in  the  opposite  sense. 

If,  now,  on  suitably  closing  the  circuit, the  current  pass,  there 
will  be  two  works  of  opposite  sign,  to  the  diflference  of  which  the 
Peltier  effect  corresponds. 
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The  quantity  to  be  measured  is  the  difference  of  potential  in  the 
two  layers  which  cover  the  two  metals  in  contact  and  in  equilib- 
rium.    This  ma}'  be  called,  "Difference  of  apparent  potential." 

Fcllat  finds  that  this  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  surfaces 
and  varies  with  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  the  sur- 
faces undergo.  He  found  that  when  the  air  or  gas  surrounding 
the  metals  is  rarefied,  the  difference  of  potential  is  increased,  and 
that  it  returns  to  its  normal  value  more  slowly  than  the  pressure 
returns  to  its  normal  value. 

This  points,  evidently,  to  some  change  in  the  metallic  surfaces 
dependent  on  the  change  of  pressure,  but  requiring  longer  time. 
To  directly  determine  whether  the  apparent  difference  of  potential 
of  two  metals,  in  contact  in  air  and  in  equilibrium  is  the  same  as  the 
electromotive  force  of  a  battery  element  formed  of  the  same  two 
metals  and  a  liquid,  difficulties  which  seem  insurmountable  arise. 
The  same  surfaces  of  the  metals,  which  are  emplo3^ed  for  measuring 
the  apparent  potential  in  air,  should  be  employed  with  the  liquid 
of  the  battery  element;  and,  moreover,  the  liquid  should  be  one 
which  does  not  act  on  the  the  metals.  Such  liquids  being  unknown, 
Pellat  employed  alcohol  as  being  approximate!}^  fit ;  and  by  observ- 
ing  the  changes  which  occurred  at  given  intervals  of  time  he  drew 
the  curve  of  change,  and  by  exterpolation  found  the  difference  of 
potential  at  the  instant  of  contact,  and  therefore  before  any  change 
had  occurred.  The  result  is  that  the  apparent  difference  of  poten- 
tial has  the  same  value  as  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery 
clement  formed  by  alcohol  and  the  same  two  metals,  not  yet  al- 
tered . 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  refrained  from  expressing  any  de- 
cided opinions  respecting  the  question  under  consideration.  My 
object  is  to  bring  before  you  somewhat  briefly  the  course  which  the 
treatment  of  the  matter  has  taken. 


PAPEES  READ. 


[*B«r„iOT.] 

Tnia  paper  attempts  to  render  ttie  conccpUou  or  entropy  mors  ramlllar 
by  showing  that  we  are  accustomed  to  aimllar  Ideas  In  every-daj  matters, 
and  ttiat  Id  thermodynamics  the  realization  of  its  signlflcatloD  ts  no  more 
difficult  tlian  tliat  of  energy.  With  physicists,  especially,  the  latter  term  Is 
used  with  great  frequency  and  freedom,  but  the  ordinary  student  rarely 
ventures  upon  the  former.     We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  value  of  a 
thing  for  our  purposes  as  depending  not  only  upon  its  value  jiei'  ««,  but  up- 
on its  location,  condltiou  and  otlier  attendant  circumstances.      Oue  ex- 
ample of  this  analogy  will  suffice :  There  is  tbe  same  Intrinsic  value  for 
food  In  grass  and  baled  hay ;  and  yet  the  former,  or  even  loose  bay,  will 
not  bring  as  much  in  the  market  owing  mainly  to  tbe  eicessive  space 
which  It  occupies.     The  same  thing  holds  good  in  thermodynamics :  For 
useasaworklngfluldinaheat  engine,  common  air,  or  other  gas,  Is  more  or 
leas  valuable  according  to  the  space  which  It  occupies.    The  advantage  of 
the  steam  over  the  air  engine  arises  mainly  from  tbe  fact  that  a  pound  of 
water  occupies  very  much  less  space  than  a  pound  of  air;  Indeed,  If  water 
existed  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
the  gaseous  form,  it  would  be  use- 
leas  for  most  of  the   purposes  of 
life.    In  an  air  engine,  the  conver-       , 
sion  of  lieat  Into  work  is  necessarily     'j 
accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the     ^ 
air,  which  becomes  on  that  account       , 
less  and  less  useful  until  It  must  be       ! 
recompressed  to   be   used  further,       '• 
and  iu  a  steam  engine  the  same  is      J 
true,  condensation  taking  the  place      R 
of  compression. 

To  render  the  conception  of  en- 
tropy more  precise,  we  will  use  the  

ordinary  pressure  and  volume  dia- 
gram Fig.  1,  In  which  Is  represented  the  Isothermal  corresponding  with  a 
UDlform  temperature  t,,,  which  we  will  suppose  prevails  in  all  surrounding 
bodies.  We  will  further  suppose  (for  simplicity)  that  Tj,  =  1°  absolute 
temperature.  On  this  Isothermal  let  Ag  represent  the  condition  of  a 
pound  of  perfect  gaa,  whose  temperature,  pressure  and  volume  will  be  re- 
spectively, To,  Pa  and  w,i  we  may  consider  An  as  the  starting  point  fh>m 
which  to  measure  entropy,  BO  that  at  ..4,  we  have  d>or  £'-■  0,  j)  being  tbe 
(106) 
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symbol  used  by  Rankine,  while  S  is  used  by  Clansius,  the  originator  of 
the  Dame  entropy.  Now  suppose  this  pound  of  gas  to  be  In  an  engine 
and  that  we  furnish  heat  from  some  source  slightly  hotter  than  1°,  the  gas 
will  expand  isothermally  and  do  work.  When  one  foot-pound  of  heat 
has  been  thus  converted  into  one  foot-pound  of  work,  let  A^  represent  the 
condition  of  the  gas.  The  shaded  area  represents  a  foot-pound  of  work. 
After  expanding  the  gas  to  ^i,  if  it  be  practically  possible  to  expand  it 
only  to  a  volume  corresponding  with  ^  , ,  we  have  used  up  one-tenth 
of  our  available  expansion ;  another  tenth  used  brings  the  gas  to  A^^  etc., 
etc.  In  this  case,  considering  entropy  to  Increase  to  the  right,  we  shall 
have  at  ^o>  '^i*  -^2*  ^^^-^  ^^^  entropy  of  the  gas  equal  successively  to  0, 
1,  2,  etc.,  which  way  to  count  entropy,  whether  it  shall  Increase  to  the 
right  or  left,  is  of  not  so  much  consequence.  As  we  have  represented  it 
it  Indicates  the  amount  of  expansion,  or  of  conversion  of  heat  into  work, 
from  an  assumed  zero  or  starting  point.  Counted  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion it  would  simply  indicate  the  converse,  that  is,  the  amount  of  com- 
pression, or  of  conversion  of  work  Into  heat;  in  fact  It  might  seem  more 
natural  to  suppose  the  starting  point  to  correspond  with  infinite  volume 
and  the  entropy  to  be  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  converted  into  heat 
by  compressing  the  gas  Into  a  compact  and  useAil  form ;  but  this  would 
give  us  infinite  values  for  the  entropy  so  that  a  zero  point  within  reach  is 
more  practical.  While  we  may  Indicate  the  state  of  the  gas  by  means  of 
its  pressure  and  volume,  In  many  tlicrmoclynamic  problems  it  can  be  done 
in  a  much  simpler  way  by  means  of  entropy. 

Consider  in  the  second  place  that  tlie  gas  Is  heated  from  Aio  B  and  C 
While  the  heat  energy  is  locked  up  in  the  fuel  it  loses  nothing,  but  as  soon 
as  the  fuel  is  burned  (as  when  the  gas  explodes  In  agas  engine)  the  heated 

air  or  gus  must  be,  or  considered 
to  be,  Immediately  expanded  down 
to  the  prevailing  temperature  t  , 
or  heat  will  be  wasted  by  conduc-^ 
tlon  and  radiation  to  surrounding 
bodies;  therefore  If  C  has  been  so 
chosen  that  CA2  is  an  isentroplc, 
adiabatic,  or  curve  of  no  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  representing  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  gas  with  no  outward 
gain  or  loss  of  heat,  except  that 
heat  which  by  the  expansion  of  the 
gas  is    converted    into  work, — If 

CAi  be  an  adiabatic  then  the  en- 

'  tropy  of  the  gas  at  C  is  the  same  as 

at  Ai,  or  entropy  =  2.    In  the  same 
way  the  entropy  along  BA  Is  1;  along  CAf,  2;  along  Z)^.,,  3;  etc. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  dividing  the  diagrams  into  squares  by  lines  par- 
allel to  the  rectangular  axes,  thus  representing  equal  increments  of  volume 
and  pressure,  we  may  use  the  coordinates  of  energy,  Q,  and  entropy,  iS',  to 
express  the  condition  of  the  gas.    According  to  this  system  (see  Fig.  2) 
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we  take  the  1^  Isothermal  as  the  axis  of  entropy  and  the  adlabatlc  through 
Aq  as  the  axis  of  euergy,  or  Q,  Coordinate  axes  need  not  be  straight  lines 
and  here  they  are  liyperbolas.  From  Aq  as  a  zero  point  we  number  the 
axis  ^0^9  for  the  successive  values  of  S.  To  mark  the  values  of  Q  along 
AqQj  we  must  assume  as  a  unit,  say,  the  value  of  Q  at  An,  then  at^  .  Q  » 
1,  and  Q  increases  as  shown  in  the  figure.  For  example,  the  coordinates 
of  the  gas  at  D  will  be  Q  =  3.2,  3==  1.5.  The  energy  so  expressed  will 
evidently  not  be  in  foot-pounds  but  in  some  multiple  thereof,  and  the  suc- 
cessive isochermals  through  1,  2,  etc.,  must  be  drawn,  i*e.,  these  points 
must  be  chosen,  so  that  they  shall  indicate  increments  of  heat  energy 
equal  to  the  amount  contained  in  the  gas  at  Aq-  It  may  be  added  that 
entropy  should  be  regarded,  like  color  and  some  other  properties,  as  be- 
ing independent  of  the  quantity  of  the  substance  so  that  the  entropy  of 
two  or  more  pounds  is  no  different  from  that  of  one  pound,  being  meas- 
ured by  the  work  done  per  pound  of  gas  along  a  standard  isothermal. 
If  we  are  dealing  with  an  imperfect  gas,  part  of  the  work  done  in  expand- 
ing will  be  Internal  work,  so  that  the  ordinary  volume  and  pressure  dia- 
gram will  not  show  it;  we  can,  however,  cover  both  cases  by  expressing 
the  entropy  in  terms  of  the  heat  furnished  (expressed  in  mechanical 
units).    The  entropy  then  at  any  point  on  the  Tq  isothermal  equals  the 

heat  furnished  in  expanding  from  Aq  to  that  point;  for  heat  furnished  dur- 
ing expansion  along  any  higher  Isothermal,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
amount  of  heat  converted  into  work  is  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
of  the  expansion,  therefore  in  any  infinitesimal  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  gas  the  change  of  entropy  equals  the  heat  ftirnlshed  divided  by  the 
absolute  temperature  at  which  it  is  furnished,  and  for  any  finite  change  we 
have  simply  to  sum  the  infinitesimal  elements  composing  It  The  entropy 
then  at  any  point  will  equal  the  sum  of  all  the  elementary  portions  of  heat 
furnished  the  gas  iu  changing  it  from  the  condition  A ,  to  the  point  in 
question,  each  portion  being  divided  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
furnished,  and  the  change  may  occur  along  any  path  whatever. 


Rankine*s  thermodynamic  kukction  (p.    By  Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In  an  address  on  Ranklne's  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  read  last 
year  before  section  D,  mathematical  explanation  of  the  subject  was 
avoided  and  the  promise  made  that  it  should  follow;  this  paper  is  a  cou- 
u-lbutlon  In  that  direction. 

On  page  812  of  the  *♦  Steam  Engine,"  Ranklne  gives  the  following  for- 
mula 

*^dH=Td(p=  (k  +  'J^^  dv)  dr-i-rf^do  (2)" 
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where  dH  is  the  quantity  or  hent  (expressed  In  mecliankal  antta)  neces- 
sary to  iieat  one  pound  of  o.  gas  by  dr  while  tt  expands  tlirongli  rfp.  tf  Is 
Raiiktae's  thennodyiiamic  riinctlon,  also  called  entropy.  I  propose  to 
deduce  this  formula  directly  from  fundamental  principles,  which  will  at 
tbe  same  time  make  clear  the  ezuct  meaning  of  all  lis  purts.  For  cod- 
venleDce  let 

dH^  kdr  +  d,H  +  dvll  +  il^H, 

where  1;  Is  a  constant  and  defined  to  be  the  quantity  of  hent  required  to 
heat  a  pound  of  gas  through  1°  wlien  the  gas  is  In  an  liiflnltely  expanded 
state ;  and  where  the  subsci'ipis  t,  v  and  0  Indicate  respectively  internal 
work  dune  while  the  temperature  Is  raised,  Internal  work  done  when  tlie 
volume  is  Increased,  and  external  work  June. 

We  need,  first,  a  proposition  with  respect  to  external  work;  see  "The- 
orem," page  303,  which  we  shall  eiphiin  in  a  different  way. 

In  the  ordinary  volume  and  pressure  dia- 
gmm.  Fig.  1,  let  ACB  be  a  curve  represent- 
ing till;  manner  lu  whleh  the  pi-essiire  changes, 
with  respect  to  tlie  volume,  as  heat  is  fur- 
liislied  10  the  gas. 

Suppose  flrst  that  the  gas  were  to  expand 
from  ^  to  s  along  the  lower  adiabatic;  the 
heat  (or  kinetic  energy)  existing  in  the  gas  at 
A  W'llI  be  expended,  partly  In  doing  internal 
work  (say,  in  overcoming  molecular  attrac- 
tions) the  amount  not  needed  Tor  this,  per- 
forming llie  external  work  acAva  o).     Now, 
let  heat  be  supplied  in  such  tnnnneT  that  the  gas  shall  follow  the  path  ^CA 
to  B,  and  then  be  expanded  adlabatlcally  to  cc .     We  sliall  Ibus  obtain  an 
Increase  of  the  external  work  l)y  the  quantity  »  ACBx> ,  but  the  internal 
work  will  be  the  same  whether  we  expand  along  the  line  Ax    or  along 
ACBx> ,  because  the  Internal  work  done  along  a  path  must  be  a  function 
of  the  condition  of  ihe  gas  at  the  two  ends  of  Its  path ;  or,  more  exactly, 
It  will  be  a  function  of  tlie  state  of  the  g»s  (say  the  volume  and  pressure) 
at  the  end  of  the  path  minus  the  same  function  of  its  state  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  path.     For  this  reason  no  attention  need  be  paid  further  to 
the  Internal  work;  It  will  be  tiikeu  cure  of  by  the  heat  which  is  lu  the 
gas  at  A.     Tlie  truth  of  the  proposition  stated  by  Itanklue  Is  now  clear, 
for  it  follows  from  the  above  and  the  "  first  law"  that  the  heat  furnislied 
along  the  path  ACB  is  exactly  equal  to  the  increase  of  external  work 
-bACB^. 

To  find  now  the  value  of  dvH  +  d„n,  putj)  =  external  pressure,  pv  = 
. '  1  the  repregcDtatlve  or  average  Interual  pressure,  also  p,  =  p^  ^p; 
then  ^iiU+  dcU  —  pidv,  and  we  must  fludp,. 
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Ranklne^s  second  law  enables  us  to  do  this  (see  p.  306,  et  seq.y     In 
Pisr  2.  let  tbe  differential  change  to  be  considered  be  from  A  to  B',  which 
we  mly  separate  Into  the  Isothermal  expansion  AA'  and  the  increase  of 
temperature  A'B',  and  consider  now  the 
former  alone.    An  expansion  AA'  will, 
according  to  the  proposition  proved,  re- 
quire the  heat  <xAA'co,  while  an  expansion 
i455'^' will  require   cc ABB' A' coj  i.  e.,  it 
will  require  the  Increased  amount  ABB'A'y 
all  of  which  will  appear  in  external  work. 
Therefore,  in  *'  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ence," as  Rankine's  puts  it,  of  the  addi- 
tional Increment  of  temperature  dr,  or,^as 
put  in  the  address  referred  to,  in  conse- 
quence of   an    additional    increment    of 
agent-energy  in  the  gas,  tliere  Is  done  the 
additional  increment  of   work    (all    ex- 
ternal) dpdv*    Now,  the  second  law  gives 
the  proportion 

dr  :  dpdv  ::  r  '-Pidv,  the  whole  work  due  to  the  change  dv, 
j_.  ■*■ 

from  which  p^dv  =^  r -^-  do  =  dvH  -^  doH^ 


also 


Let  us  now  consider  the  quantity  ^  which  is  the  total  pressure,  per 
unit  of  temperature,  which  acts  to  produce  increase  of  volume.    If  the 


dp      Pt  is 


a 


gas  be  perfect,  there  will  be  no  molecular  attraction,  and  _-= 
constant,  and,  further,  p,  =  P,  but  for  imperfect  gases  -g  =  variable. 

Consider  now  the  equality  of  the  internal  work  done  along  the  two  paths 
AA'  and  ABB'A'  and  we  shall  see  that  if  the  internal  work  along  ^Z?  is 
grtater  than  that  along  A'B'.  then  the  internal  woji.  along  BB'  must  be 
less  than  that  aloni:  AA'.  by  the  same  amount.  AVe  may  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference  by  subtracting  the  difference  of  the  external 
works  along  AA'  and  BB'.  and  which  =  the  area  ABB'A'  from  the  corre- 
sponding difference  of  the  total  works. 

Thus :-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^g  ^^,  ^  ^^^  +  ^,^  )  ^j^ 

it        »<  "     AA'='Pidv. 

Increase  of  total  work  for  BB'  over  A  A'  =  dp.dv. 

Increase  of  external  work  for  BB'  over  A  A'  =  dp  dv. 

Increase  of  internal  work  for  BB'  over  AA'  =  {dp,  -  dp)  dv. 

*dp  and  dp,  are  to  be  uniierstood  as  the  partial  differentials  with  respect  to  t,  that  is, 
as  equivalent,to  ^  dr  and  ^  dr. 
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Bat  Pi  =  T  — .  therefore 
dr 

Therefore 

m 

or  the  internal  work  along  BB^  will  be  less  than  that  along  AA   by  the 

quantity  —  r^drdv,  which  will,  therefore,  be  the  excess  of  d^H  for 

^Boverrf^lTfor  A'B*. 

Let  tlie  differential  area  of  Fig.  2  be  now  extended  out  to  oo  at  the  right* 
then  win  the  value  drli  be  equal  to  the  decrease  of  interaal  work  for  B  », 
as  compared  with  A  oo,  because  Rankine  supposes  drH^sO  at  oo,  or 

drB TdrT  |^d,  =  ,^rr  ^d„ 

Substituting  these  values  we  obtain  the  formula  (2)  given  by  Hanklne, 
from  which  formula  (I)  may  be  obtained  by  Integration. 


Polarization    of  rrsistancb  coils.     By   Prof.  T.   C.   Mexdenhall, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

It  is  not  known  that  attention  has  hitherto  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  resistances  —  most  notably  those  of  high  values  —  take  upon  them- 
selves a  charge  when  connected  with  a  battery,  behaving  very  like  a  sec- 
ondary battery  or  a  "soaking"  condenser  (such  as  a  submarine  cable ""/  and 
that  the  results  of  measurements  made  by  means  of  such  coils  may  be 
greatly  in  error  on  account  of  such  charge.  Examples  are  given,  and  the 
attention  of  electricians  is  invited  to  the  subiect. 


Electric  thermometry.    By  Prof.  T.   C.   Mendenhall,   Washington, 
D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

A  description  of  improvements  in  methods  of  determining  the  temper- 
ature of  a  distant  point  by  means  of  electricity  as  developed  in  the  Phys- 
ical Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  dut  Ing  the  past  year  or  two. 
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A  modification  of  Slemeos's  method  by  resistances,  or  of  the  bolometer 
of  Langley,  has  been  used  and  is  made  practicably  applicable  to  air, 
water  or  earth's  temperatures. 

The  differential  resistance  thermometer  is  also  used  in  the  system.  An 
electric  air  thermometer  is  shown  with  charts,  showing  comparison  with 
mercurial  standards. 


Report  of  progrkss  in  thr  study  of  atmosphkric  electricity.    By 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendknhall,  Washington,  1).  C. 

[abstract.] 

A  BRiKF  r^sum^  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  atmospheric  electricity 
by  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service  during  the  past  year.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  instruments  used,  and  the  question  of  exposure  of  col- 
lectors has  been  entered  into.  Five  or  six  special  stations  for  observa- 
tion have  been  established,. and  simultaneous  observations  have  been  made 
during  different  periods  of  time.  Charts  exhibiting  the  results  of  these 
observations  accompany  the  paper  and  some  conclusions  are  stated, 
which  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  facts  as  thus  far  known. 


Early  telephonic  apparatus.    By  Prof.  A.  E.  Doijiear,  College  Hill, 
Mass. 

[abstract.] 

The  paper  calls  attention  to  the  published  descriptions  of  telephonic 
apparatus  before  1876,  with  special  reference  to  details  of  structure.  In 
the  transmitter,  of  the  vibratiug  disk  carrying  electrodes  of  different 
substances,  of  the  induction  coll,  also  of  a  mngneto-electric  transmitter; 
in  the  receiver,  of  the  electro-magnet  and  disk  armature,  of  the  electro- 
magnet as  pole  piece  for  a  permanent  magnet  and  also  a  description  of 
the  thermo-telephone. 


A    NEW    DETERMINATION    OF    THE    RELATIVE    LENGTHS    OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
YARD  AND  OF  THE  METRE  DES  ARCHIVES.      By  Prof,  WM.  A.  ROGKRS, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  present  determination  consists  in  a  comparison  of  a  half  metre 
with  a  half  yard  upon  bars  of  glass,  of  steel  and  upon  aluminum  bronze. 
Each  of  these  standards  has  been  compared  with  the  two  halves  of  my 
standard  metre  and  standard  yard  upon  steel,  whose  relations  to  the  im- 
perial yard  and  the  metre  des  archives  are  known.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
method  consists  in  such  an  arrangement  of  the  graduations  that  the 
length  of  the  half  metre  can  be  read  off  in  terms  of  the  extension  of  the 
half  yard  as  a  vernier. 
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The  following  equations  represent  the  result  of  previous  investigations, 

First  series  Yq  +  3.37016  inches  ==  Aq 

Second  series  Y^  +  8.37026  inches  =  A^ 

Third  series  Yq  +  3.37020  inches  =  A^ 

A  note  accompanied  the  publication  of  the  last  result  to  the  effect  that 
the  value  8.37027  is  undoubtedly  too  great,  but  that  the  true  value  could  not 
fall  much  below  3.37016 ;  the  value  first  announced.  The  present  discus- 
sion yields  the  equation : 

Yq  +  3.37012  inches  =  A^. 


Description  of  a  combined  yard   and  metre  which  will  be  used 

BY  THE  department  OF  STANDARDS  OF  THE  BitlTISH  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  IN  A  DEFINITIVE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  LENGTHS 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  YARD  AND  OF  THE  METRE  DE8  ARCHIVES.      By  PlOf. 

Wm.  a.  Rogers,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  [ABSTRACT.] 

Description  as  indicated  by  the  title.  Two  standards  have  been  con- 
structed, one  upon  Bally*s  metal  and  one  upon  a  lamina  of  gold  inserted 
in  a  bar  of  aluminum  bronze.  The  form  of  these  standards  will  be  Illus- 
trated by  a  combined  half  yard  and  half  metre  upon  a  gold  surface. 


A  STUDY  OF  the  IDIOSYNCRASIES  OF  MERCURIAL  AND  METAL    THERMOM- 
ETERS.   By  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Kogeus,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  appears  from  my  observations  that  standards  of  length,  in  which  the 
metals  employed  have  widely  diflerent  coefficients  of  expansion,  apparently 
vary  in  length  from  a  constant  relation  according  as  the  comparisons  are 
made  during  the  winter  or  the  summer  months. 

It  Is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  ascertain  If  these  deviations  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Irregular  and  abnormal  Indications  given  by  the  thermom- 
eters employed  to  measure  the  temperatures.    The  observations  have  con-  ^^ 
tinned  from  December  1885  to  August  1886.    The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  discussion. 

(a)  Description  of  thermometers. 

(6)  Description  of  comparing  room. 

(c)  Methods  of  observation. 

(d)  Normal  relations  between  the  different  thermometers  compared. 

(e)  Probable  errors  of  reading  under  normal  conditions. 

(/)  Enumeration  of  the  idiosyncrasies  discovered  and  enunciation  of 
the  law  under  which  slow  changes  of  temperature  occur  as  indicated  by 
mercurial  thermometers. 


^ 
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S.  H.  M.  HTPOTROCHOiD.  By  Prof.  I.  Thornton  Osmokd,  State  College,  Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  importance  of  simple  harmonic  motion  In  physics  calls  for  a  sim- 
ple and  efficient  instrameut  to  realize  its  definition  and  demonstrate  its 
elements  to  the  student. 

The  equations  of  the  hypotrochoid,  x  =s  (B  —  r)  cos  A  +  r  cos  J?z!l  A, 

y=^(^R  —  r)sin  A  —  r  sinSLJLAf  suggest  the  construction  of  such  an  In- 

f* 

strument.    Itr  =  i^  E,  then  x  >=  B  cos  A,  y  =^  0,  and  the  hypotrochoid  Is 
a  straight  line  described  with  S.  H.  M. 

This  instrument,  accurately  constructed,  gives  very  exact  S.  H.  M., 
and  permits  very  careful  study  of  the  velocities  and  accelerations  along 
the  path ;  may  be  used  to  show  the  S.  H.  M.  character  of  pendulum  motion, 
elastic  vibration,  oscillation  of  liquids,  etc. ;  for  tracing  directly  or  for 
plotting  from  measurements  on  It,  the  S.  H.  M.  curve  and  others ;  for  dem- 
onstration of  several  propositions  In  the  composition  of  S.  H.  motions ; 
and  by  a  very  slight  change  of  the  position  of  the  point  it  gives  examples 
of  elliptic  harmonic  motion. 


Observations  on  the  formation  of  dew.  At  Houghton  Farm,  Moun- 
talnvlUe,  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  summer  of  A.  D.,  1884.  Read  by 
Henry  E.  Alvord,  C.  E. 

[abstract.] 

Asa  work  of  verification  and  further  Inquiry,  rather  than  of  original  in- 
vestigation, observations  upon  the  formation  of  dew  were  made  during 
the  summer  of  1884,  by  persons  connected  with  the  experiment  depart- 
ment of  Houghton  Farm. 

The  first  question  proposing  Itself  was  concerning  the  relation  between 
the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  and  the  upper  strata  of  the 
soil,  at  times  most  favorable  to  the  formation  of  dew.  The  manner  of  ob- 
servation was  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  famous  experiments  of 
Dr.  Wells.  On  a  moist,  grassy  meadow,  thermometers  were  exposed,  one 
at  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  one  at  four  Inches  above  the  ground.  Another 
instrument  was  thrust  Into  the  grass  and  rested  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  another  was  placed  at  a  depth  of  three  Inches  In  the  soil ;  the  four 
were  nearly  In  a  vertical  line.  The  thermometers  were  long  bulb,  stem 
graduated,  made  by  Green,  verified  at  New  Haven,  and  reading  to  tenths 
of  a  degree  F.  The  grass  was  kept  cut  to  a  length  of  two  or  three  Inches. 
A  second  similar  set  of  thermometers  was  placed  on  soil  kept  free  of  all 
vegetation.  All  were  read  at  7  and  9  p.  m.  from  May  to  October,  Inclu- 
sive ;  and  about  once  in  every  ten  days  during  this  time,  when  a  favorable 
night  occurred,  hourly  observations  were  made,  from  sunset  until  sunrise. 
Other  thermometers  than  those  described  were  placed  In  various  positions 
and  read  for  considerable  periods,  some  during  the  entire  season,  for  veri- 
fication of  those  in  the  regular  sets. 

A.  A.  A.  8.,  VOL.  XXXV.  8 
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In  connection  with  these  observations,  and  as  bearing  npon  the  same 
subject,  a  very  satisfactory  investigation  was  conducted  upon  the  transpi- 
ration or  exudation  of  water,  during  the  night,  by  plants  of  various  kinds, 
including  measurements  of  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  off  by  plants. 
Apparatus  was  used  similar  to  what  has  been  described  by  Sachs  and  Dar- 
win, and  the  **Polfetomfetre"  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Moll.'  This  comprised  several 
hundred  observations  on  seventy-six  different  nights  during  the  season  of 
1884,  besides  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 

The  following  facts  were  noted  as  the  result  of  the  observations  made :  — 

1.  A  clear  sky  and  a  calm  atmosphere  were  always  favorable  to  dew 
formation. 

2.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  these  favorable  conditions,  the  tem- 
perature at  four  inches  above  ground  was  lower  than  at  four  feet  above, 
over  both  turf  and  bare  soil.  In  rainy  or  cloudy  weather,  the  two  ther- 
mometers showed  little  or  no  difference ;  on  clear,  calm  nights,  the  lower 
would  indicate  ordinarily  about  5^  F.  lower  temperature  and  occasionally 
the  difference  would  be  as  much  as  10*^  F. 

S.  With  the  same  conditions  favorable  to  dew  formation,  the  thermom- 
eter, resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the*  grass,  always  indicated 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  one  four  inches  above  it.  The  excess  was 
usually  from  lO*'  to  15®  F.  and  sometimes  as  much  as  20®  F.  This  differ- 
ence, within  so  short  a  distance,  is  quite  remarkable  and  at  first  seemed 
almost  incredible,  but  repeated  observations  thoroughly  established  the 
belief  that  here  was  the  critical  dew-forming  stratum. 

On  bare  soil  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  strata  was  less, 
but  still  existed,  the  surface  thermometer  on  the  whole  registering  the 
higher  temperature. 

4.  The  temperature  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  soil  was  always 
higher  than  that  at  the  surface  Itself,  and  consequently  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  air  four  inches  above  the  soil. 

5.  There  is  an  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  earth  at  night,  con- 
stant, although  of  course  varying  in  degree. 

6.  Most  of  the  moisture  seen  upon  many  plants  in  the  morning,  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  is  transpired  by  the  plants  themselves,  and  this  tran- 
spiration is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  vapor,  subsequently  deposited  as  dew. 

From  these  facts,  established  by  repeated  observations,  it  appears  that 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  rapidly  increases  in  cold  as  we  descend  toward  the 
ground,  until  checked  by  the  radiation  of  heat  stored  up  there  during  the 
day.'  The  height  of  this  critical  stratum,  where  the  two  temperatures  Just 
counteract  each  other,  varies  under  different  conditions.  On  bare  soil,  it 
Is  usually  very  near  the  surface  and  even  may  be  slightly  below  it.  Grass, 
or  other  thick  growths  of  vegetation,  behaves  like  the  soil,  In  retaining  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat  in  the  air  entangled  among  its  foliage,  so 
that  its  presence  restrains  the  cold  stratum  of  air  at  a  still  greater  height. 

»8ee  Nature,  Vol.  30,  pp.  7  and  79. 
'See  Dr.  Wells*  Essay  on  this  point. 
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We  have,  therefore,  on  the  occasions  when  dew  is  formed  most  copi- 
ously, a  stratum  of  air  of  markedly  low  temperature,  lying  close  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  its  lower  limit  sharply  defined,  but  above, 
gradually  increasing  in  temperature.  Above  this  stratum  is  the  compar- 
atively warm  atmosphere,  bearing  watery  vapor;  below  it,  a  thin  layer  of 
air  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture  ft-om  the  soil.  The  result  is  the  for- 
mation of  dew  by  condensation  of  watery  vapor  witliin  the  cold  stratum. 

To  maintain  that  dew  results  entirely  from  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  some  have  done,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  observed.  Neither 
do  they  support  the  claim  that  moisture  arising  directly  ft'om  the  earth  Is 
the  only  source  of  dew.  It  is  undoubtedly  derived  ftom  both  sources,  in  pro- 
portions varying  under  different  conditions.  Dew  depositions  upon  bod- 
ies near  the  ground  are  very  generally  formed  from  watery  vapor  arrested 
as  it  rises  from  the  soil.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  greater  part 
of  this  moisture  is  condensed  while  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
therefore  the  dew  deposited  upon  objects  at  greater  height,  except  plants 
from  which  tiie  moisture  of  transpiration  is  similarly  condensed,  is  de- 
rived from  the  vapor  in  the  general  atmosphere.  Again,  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  warm  air  arising  from  the  earth  may  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  general  atmosphere ;  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  its  dew  point 
may  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  cold  stratum,  far  more  than  that  of 
the  general  atmosphere  docs,  and  consequently  the  absolute  amount  of  the 
moisture  withdrawn  from  it  by  condensation  will  be  greater.  We  believe 
such  a  condition  frequently  occurs  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  soil  moisture  supplies  much  the  lar- 
ger part  of  what  we  call  dew.  Dr.  Wells  maintained  an  opposite  view, 
but  still  acknowledged  the  Influence  of  soil  moisture  In  dew  formation. 
Professor  Stockbridge  declared  that  dew  was  caused  by  the  condensation 
of  moisture  rising  from  the  soil.^ 

From  our  observations  upon  the  relative  temperatures  of  different 
strata  of  air  and  soil,  we  believe  both  gentlemen  were  wrong  and  both 
were  right,  in  so  far  as  that  dew  may  be  derived  exclusively  from  either 
air  or  soil  moisture,  or  fk*om  both  (as  also  partially  from  plants)  accord- 
ing to  varying  conditions. 

It  was  early  impressed  upon  us,  that  while  some  students  of  dew  for- 
mation had  observed  it  in  its  relation  to  the  air,  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  soil,  and  still  others  had  studied  the  transpiration  of  plants,  no 
one  Investigator  was  recorded  as  using  the  three  factors  at  once,  and  yet 
in  no  other  way  could  the  phenomenon  be  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
this  essential  particular,  these  observations  differ  from  older  records,  and 
BO,  while  generally  going  over  ground  well  trodden,  we  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  these  deviations,  iu  confirming  conclusions  of  others,  which 
have  heretofore  appeared  antagouistic. 

Atti'ntion  Is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  these  observations  were  made,  the 
record  completed  and  this  manuscript  first  prepared,  during  the  year  1884, 
twelve  mouths  before   the  publication  of  similar  observations  by  Mr. 

UnveatigatloDB  on  Dew,  etc.,  1879. 
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Aitken,  by  him  presented  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinbargh  on  the  2l8t 
of  December,  1885. 

These  obserTations  were  planned  and  executed  by  Winthrop  E.  Stone, 
B.  S.,  Mass.  Agrl.  QoU.,  1882,  and  Frank  E.  Emery,  B.  S.,  Maine  State 
Coll.,  1884,  as  part  of  their  duties  in  the  experiment  work  of  Houghton 
Farm.  The  report  was  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  Stone.  It  is  transcribed 
fVom  the  records  for  present  use  by  Henry  £.  Alvord,  manager  of  Hough- 
ton Farm. 

Determination  of  capillary  constants.    By  W.  F.  Maoib,  Princeton, 
N.J.  ^ 

[ABSTRACT.] 

1.  DisCRBFANCiBS  in  the  values  for  surface  tension  and  for  contact 
angle  obtained  by  different  methods  of  measurement. 

2.  This  possibly  due  to  variations  in  the  contact  angle  as  claimed  by 
Quinche. 

3.  Effect  of  such  variation  on  the  Laplacian  theory  of  capillarity. 

4.  Measurements  hitherto  made  by  me  and  apparatus  prepared  to  test 
the  question  of  the  discrepant  values. 


On  a  method  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  change  of  level  of 
the  torsion  balance.    By  Wm.  Kent,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  torsion  balance  used  as  a  weighing  machine, 
any  change  of  level  of  the  base  of  the  balance  throws  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  supported  poise  out  of  its  normal  position  (vertically  above  the  axis 
of  rotation)  and  causes  the  beam  to  tip.  To  counteract  this  effect,  which 
is  undesirable  in  fine  balances.  Dr.  Alfred  Spriuger  devised  the  system  of 
using  two  poises',  so  placed  that  the  gravitating  action  of  one  neutralizes 
that  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  devised  a  modification  of  the  system, 
in  which  the  secondary  poise  is  attached,  not  to  an  independent  support, 
but  to  a  moving  part  of  the  balance.  In  both  of  these  systems  a  second- 
ary beam  may  be  attached  to  the  secondary  poise  standard,  which  may  be 
made  to  rotate  through  a  larger  angle  than  that  of  the  primary  beam,  and 
so  act  as  a  multiplying  index. 


On  the  application  of  a  mirror  to  the  multiplication  of  the  in- 
dications of  a  torsion  balance.    By  Wm.  Kent,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 
The  paper  first  shows  that  multiplication  of  the  indications  of  the  pri- 
mary scale  beam,  which  Is  inapplicable  in  line  knife-edge  balances,  on 
account  of  the  friction  of  the  knife-edges,  is  very  desirable  as  well  as 
practicable  in  torsion  balances,  in  which  any  load,  however  small,  will 
cause  some  motion,  although  the  extent  of  that  motion  may  not  be 
.visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Two  methods  of  using  a  mirror  to  magnify  the 
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apparent  motion  are  described.  In  one,  a  lantern  throws  a  ray  of  light 
against  a  convex  mirror  attached  to  a  moving  part  of  the  balance,  wtiich 
reflects  the  ray  on  a  graduated  plate.  In  the  other,  a  concave  mirror  is 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  index  pointer  of  the  balance,  an  eye-piece  being 
placed  in  front  of  the  pointer,  through  which  the  operator  views  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  pointer  in  the  mirror.  A  slight  movement  of  the  pointer  causes 
a  large  displacement  of  its  reflection  in  the  mirror. 


On  the  ti>ik  of  contact  bbtwebn  thb  hammer  and  strino  in   a 
PIANO.    By  Prof.  C.  K.  Wead,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

An  account  of  some  experiments  to  measure  the  time  of  contact  between 
the  hammer  and  string.  This  time  is  found  for  the  lowest  C  to  be  from 
one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  time  of  vibration*  according  as  the  blow  Is  hard 
or  light. 


Upon  the  increase  op  torsional  elasticity  of  metallic  wires.    By 
Prof.  William  A.  Anthony,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  elasticity  was  determined  from  the  time  of  torsional  vibration  of  a 
cylindrical  mass  of  eleven  kilos  attached  to  the  wire  by  a  clamp  that 
brought  the  wire  accurately  into  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  arc  of  vi- 
bration was  usually  about  twenty  degrees  and  the  time  was  determined 
from  a  record  automatically  produced  on  a  chronograph.  Wires  of  steel, 
brass,  phosphor  bronze,  aluminum-bronze  and  *'aluminum  sliver"  were  ex- 
perimented upon.  For  all  these  except  phosphor-bronze  the  arc  of  vibra- 
tion diminished  rapidly,  and  the  period  diminished  rapidly  with  the  arc. 
For  phosphor  bronze  the  period  was  almost  constant  for  wide  difference 
in  arc,  and  the  decrement  of  arc  was  far  less  than  for  the  other  wires. 
For  this  reason,  only  the  experiments  with  phosphor  bronze  have  been 
fliUy  discussed. 

The  results  are  as  follows: — A  wire  that  had  been  sometime  drawn  di- 
minished in  period  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  about  .03  of  one  per  cent 
and  for  the  next  three  days  remained  nearly  constant. 

A  wire  of  .9  mm.  diam.  was  drawn  down  to  .69  mm.  and  immediately 
subjected  to  test.  The  times  of  vibration  of  the  mass,  corrected  for  tem- 
perature, for  the  four  days  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows : 


TIME. 

Days. 

PERIOD. 

Seconds. 

DIFFERENCE. 

0 

9.6748 

1 

9.5442 

.0304 

2 

9.5332 

.0110 

8 

9.5278 

.0054 

4 

9.5252 

.0026 

1  This  paper  appeared  in  the  Americau  Jour.  Sci.,  Nov.,  1886. 
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A  piece  of  the  same  wire  that  had  been  hanglog  loose  for  these  four  days 
was  uow  put  under  test  with  the  results  as  follows : 


TIME. 

DayB. 

PERIOD. 

Seconds. 

DIFTSBBNCB. 

0 

9.5226 

1 

9.5158 

.0068 

2 

9.5133 

.0025 

S 

9.5118 

.0016 

4 

9.5102 

.0016 

A  wire  that  has  not  been  under  tension  increases  in  elasticity,  therefore, 
almost  as  fast  as  one  that  has  been  in  use. 

Another  wire  that  has  been  in  use  for  torsional  experiments  for  nine 
months  is  still  diminishing  in  period  about  .02  of  one  per  cent  per  month. 

Physical  Laboratory ,  Cornell  University,  August,  1886. 


On  a  method  of  reoistbrino  small  variations  of  spebp,  and  de- 
termining THE  absolute  NUMBER  OF  REVOLUTIONS  OF  AN  ENGINE 
OR  OTHER  RUNNING  MACHINERY.      By  Prof.  WM.  A.  ANTHONY,  I thaca, 

N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Speed-counters  give  only  the  total  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given 
period.  Speed- indicators  must  be  calibrated,  and  are  seldom  reliable 
within  one  or  two  per  cent.  When  a  steam  engine  is  under  test,  or  when 
dynamos  are  used  for  experimental  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  speed,  of  such  a  character  that  small  deviations 
from  the  normal  rate  shall  be  plainly  indicated.  The  method  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  describe  may  be  best  understood  by  suppos- 
ing the  engine,  or  other  machine,  whose  speed  it  is  desired  to  record,  to 
talce  the  place  of  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  chrono- 
graph used  for  astronomical  purposes.  The  engine  may  be  so  geared  to 
the  cylinder  that  the  latter  shall,  when  the  engine  is  running  at  its  normal 
speed,  make  one  revolution  per  minute,  or  one  revolution  in  any  whole 
number  of  seconds,  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  engine 
run  continuously  at  its  normal  speed,  the  notches  indicating  the  seconds 
in  the  chronograph  record,  will  form  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  elements 
of  the  cylinder.  If  the  speed  vary  from  the  normal,  these  lines  will  form 
an  angle  with  the  elements  of  the  cylinder  and  this  angle  will  change  for 
every  variation  in  the  speed. 

Let  c  =  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 

d=  longitudinal  movement  of  pen  for  one  revolution  of  cylinder. 
a  =3  number  of  revolutions  of  engine  to  one  of  cylinder. 
X  s  number  of  revolutions  of  engine  per  minute. 

Suppose  the  clock  to  make  a  record  every  two  seconds,  and  let  these 
records  fall  in  n  lines  en  the  chronograph  sheet.    If  these  lines  make  with 
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the  elements  of  the  cylinder  an  angle  0,  a  point  on  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  moves  in  the  time  that  elapses  between  a  given  record  and  the 
next  in  the  same  line,  a  distance  c  +  <2  tang  8.  Hence  the  distance 
traversed  in  one  second  is 

c-^dy^tang9        arc. 
2n  ™  60a 

Hence 

aoa  „  ,  d 

*=  -JT  (1  +  7  ^^  ^)' 
If^  is  zero 

Kepresent  this  value,  which  was  assumed  as  the  normal  speed  of  the 
engine,  by  &,  then 

x^b(l+   ^  tang  8) 

db 

and  as  —  6  =  —  tang  0, 

Putting  X  —  ft  =:  1,  we  may  find  the  value  of  ^'  corresponding  to  a 
change  of  one  revolution  in  the  rate  of  the  engine. 

tang  8^  «=  -^• 

As  the  apparatus  was  used  at  the  Cornell  University  when  the  accom- 
panying records  were  made,  the  values  of  the  constants  were  as  follows : — 
c,  21  8-4ths  Inches;  d,  l-12th  inch;  b,  285 revolutions ;  a, 285;  n,  30.  The 
formula  for  x  is,  therefore, 

a;  =  285  (1  +  .00383  tang  8)- 

The  angle  8^  corresponding  to  a  variation  of  one  revolution  from  the 
normal  speed  is 

tang-^0'  =^  .9158,  about  424  degrees. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  in- 
creased by  making  c  large  or  d  small. 

The  indications  of  the  instrument  are  not  changed  by  changing  the  re- 
lation between  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  and  engine  so  long  as  that  relation 
is  such  that  the  record  appears  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  same  normal  speed,  b.  This  relation  is  only  important 
when  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  subject  to  rapid  fluctuations.  To  show 
such  fluctuations,  the  cylinder  must  be  made  to  revplve  rapidly,  reducing 
the  number  n,  of  lines  in  the  record. 

This  method  of  recording  speed  Is  especially  valuable  in  connection  with 
the  modern  high  speed  engines  and  with  dynamo-machines  where  any 
considerable  change  of  speed  would  be  inadmissible.  In  constructing  an 
apparatus  expressly  for  it,  the  ratio  of  c  to  d  might  be  made  100,  when  a 
change  in  speed  of  one  per  cent  would  be  represented  by  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.    In  a  shop  or  factory  an  apparatus  might  be  improvised  for 
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the  purpose,  by  moantlng  a  cylinder  In  a  lathe  and  attaching  the  recording 
mechanism  to  the  slide-rest. 
Physical  Laboratory,  Cornell  University,  August,  1886. 


Relation  of  dew  to  soil  moisture.     By  Prof.  J.  W.   Sanborn,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  Investigation  by  direct  and  in- 
direct tests  of  actual  soil  moisture  at  night  and  in  the  morning.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  the  water- bath  test  of  the  moisture  by  several  systems, 
and  direct  weights  of  the  soil  by  me  in  two  states  and  under  various 
states  of  the  earth,  all  conspire  to  show  that  soil  usually  loses  moisture 
at  night.  The  amounts  thus  lost  vary  with  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  gain  is  rarely  made  and  then  dur- 
ing dry  time,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  falls  to  that  of  the  air 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil. 


Tub  effect  of  wind  and  exposure  upon  barometric  readings.   By 
Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  U.  S.  Signal  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

That  the  wind  may  have  a  mechanical  effect  on  the  readings  of  a  ba- 
rometer, whereby  it  fails  to  register  the  true  static  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, is  not  a  new  suggestion,  but  the  recent  discussion  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  earlier  writings. 

As  early  as  1852,  Col.  Sir  Henry  James  presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  containing  the  results  of  experiments  demonstrating 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  mechanical  effect,  due  to  the  wind  on  a  barom- 
eter within  a  building  as  compared  with  one  in  the  open  air  and  explaining 
all  the  phenomena  by  their  analogy  to  the  effects  of  pressure  and  suction 
in  the  pneumatic  experiments  of  Hawkesbee  and  Leslie. 

The  present  writer  calls  attention  to  a  device,*  by  which,  for  a  given 
locality,  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  barometer  may  be 
measured  and  allowed  for. 

This  device  consists  in  the  combined  use  of  a  PItot  tube  (attached  to  a 
vane  so  that  its  mouth  always  faces  the  wind)  and  a  simple  vertical  tube, 
exposed  side  by  side  above  a  house-top. 

These  tubes  conduct  to  separate  air-tight  receivers,  placed  In  a  room 
below.  In  which  aneroid  barometers  register,  for  the  Pltot  tube,  a  ftinc- 
tion  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  plus  the  pressure  of  the  wind ;  and  for 
the  straight  tube,  a  function  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  effect 
of  the  suction  of  the  wind. 

After  laboratory  experiments  have  shown  the  relation  of  these  two 

functions  to  each  other,  th«lr  combined  use  will  furnish  a  simple  means  of 

eliminating  the  wind  effect  and  obtaining  the  true  static  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere. 

1  Described  in  lectures  delivered  in  Feb.,  1882,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Office,  1882,  p.  89. 
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A  GRAVITY  PARALLRLOMBTER.    By  J.  A.  Brashear,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  iostrnnient  has  been  devised  to  expedite  measurements  of  devi- 
ation from  parallelism  in  glass  plates  for  optical  purposes.  It  is  not  In- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  optical  tests,  but  is  especially  nseflil  in  the 
preparatory  stages  of  the  work. 

A  pendulum  is  suspended  over  a  carefully  prepared  steel  point  which 
forms  one  of  three  such  points  that  the  glass  plate  is  rested  upon.  This 
pendulum  is  delicately  suspended  on  two  conical  pivots,  and  the  upper 
arm  of  the  pendulum  is  extended  upward  to  a  graduated  arc,  and  is 
pointed  so  as  to  form  an  index  to  this  arc.  The  whole  pendulum  system 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  micrometer  screw. 

The  plate  being  laid  upon  the  three  steel  points,  the  lower  end  of  the 
pendulum  is  brought  down  to  the  glass  surface,  and  then  by  slowly  rotat- 
ing the  plate,  the  thinnest  part  of  it  can  readily  be  determined.  When  this 
part  is  found,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  pendulum  system  until  the 
pointer  indicates  zero  on  the  scale.  A  further  rotation  now  determines 
the  amount  of  error  to  be  corrected.  The  two  adjustable  points  may  be 
set  at  any  distance  from  the  point  under  the  pendulum  so  as  to  suit  the  di- 
mensions of  the  plate  being  worked.  Personal  equation  dees  not  enter  In- 
to the  determinations  of  error,  and  very  minute  fractions  of  an  inch  may 
readily  be  discovered  and  marked  for  correction. 


Ox  SOME  NEW  applications  IN  ELECTRICITY  OP  THE  GRAPHICAL  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Charles  K.  Wead,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Illustrations  of  Minnesota  tornadoes.   By  Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovby, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Note  on  variation  in  resistance  with  temperature  of  certain  alloys. 
By  Prof.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  Columbus,  O. 


Some  notes  upon  subjective   after-color  (complementary  color;. 
By  Charles  A.  Oliver,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  field-magnets   of  a  self-exciting  dynamo  may  be  too  soft. 
By  W.  L.  Hoofer,  College  Hill,  Mass. 


On  a  name  for  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  momentum.  By  Prof.  C.  K.  Wead, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

On  a  simple  accurate  method  of  reproducing  etched  surfaces  of 
meteoric  irons  for  illustration.  By  George  F.  Kunz,  with 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


On  a  singular  case  of  double  refraction.    By  DeWitt  B.  Brack, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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In  connection  with  these  observations,  and  as  bearing  npon  the  same 
subject,  a  very  satisfactory  investigation  was  conducted  upon  the  transpi- 
ration or  exudation  of  water,  daring  the  night,  by  plants  of  various  kinds, 
including  measurements  of  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  off  by  plants. 
Apparatus  was  used  similar  to  what  has  been  described  by  Sachs  and  Dar- 
win, and  the  **Pot6tomfetre"  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Moll.*  This  comprised  several 
hundred  observations  on  seventy-six  different  nights  during  the  season  of 
1884,  besides  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 

The  following  facts  were  noted  as  the  result  of  the  observations  made :  — 

1.  A  clear  sliy  and  a  calm  atmosphere  were  always  favorable  to  dew 
formation. 

2.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  these  favorable  conditions,  the  tem- 
perature at  four  inches  above  ground  was  lower  than  at  four  feet  above, 
over  both  turf  and  bare  soil.  In  rainy  or  cloudy  weather,  the  two  ther- 
mometers showed  little  or  no  difference ;  on  clear,  calm  nights,  the  lower 
would  indicate  ordinarily  about  6°  F.  lower  temperature  and  occasionally 
the  difference  would  be  as  much  as  10'^  F. 

3.  With  the  same  conditions  favorable  to  dew  formation,  the  thermom- 
eter, resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  In  the*  grass,  always  indicated 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  one  four  Inches  above  it.  The  excess  was 
usually  from  10°  to  15°  F.  and  sometimes  as  much  as  20°  F.  This  differ- 
ence, within  so  short  a  distance,  is  quite  remarkable  and  at  first  seemed 
almost  incredible,  but  repeated  observations  thoroughly  established  the 
belief  that  here  was  the  critical  dew- forming  stratum. 

On  bare  soil  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  strata  was  less, 
but  still  existed,  the  surface  thermometer  on  the  whole  registering  the 
higher  temperature. 

4.  The  temperature  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  soil  was  always 
higher  than  that  at  the  surface  ilself,  and  consequently  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  air  four  inches  above  the  soil. 

5.  There  is  an  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  earth  at  night,  con- 
stant, although  of  course  varying  In  degree. 

6.  Most  of  the  moisture  seen  upon  many  plants  In  the  morning.  In  the 
course  of  a  season,  is  transpired  by  the  plants  themselves,  and  this  tran- 
spiration is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
atmospheric  vapor,  subsequently  deposited  as  dew. 

From  these  facts,  established  by  repeated  observations,  it  appears  that 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  rapidly  increases  in  cold  as  we  descend  toward  the 
ground,  until  checked  by  the  radiation  of  heat  stored  up  there  during  the 
day."  The  height  of  this  critical  stratum,  wliere  the  two  temperatures  just 
counteract  each  other,  varies  under  ditVerent  conditions.  On  bare  soil.  It 
is  usually  very  near  the  surtUce  and  even  may  be  slightly  below  It.  Grass, 
or  other  thick  growths  of  vojretatlon,  bohavcs  like  the  soil,  in  retaining  a 
considerable  degree  of  heal  in  the  air  entanjsltHl  among  its  foliage,  so 
that  its  presence  restrains  the  cold  stratum  of  air  at  a  still  greater  height. 

>8o«>  N«Hut».  Vol.  sV,  |ip.  7  Aiul  T\>x 
»SiH»  Ur.  >\  clU*  K»*M,v  vm  ihU  i»v4«t. 
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We  have,  therefore,  on  the  occasions  when  dew  is  formed  most  copi- 
ously, a  stratum  of  air  of  markedly  low  temperature,  lying  close  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  Its  lower  limit  sharply  defined,  but  above, 
gradually  increasing  In  temperature.  Above  this  stratum  is  the  compar- 
atively warm  atmosphere,  bearing  watery  vapor ;  below  it,  a  thin  layer  of 
air  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture  flrom  the  soil.  The  result  Is  the  for- 
mation of  dew  by  condensation  of  watery  vapor  within  the  cold  stratum. 

To  maintain  that  dew  results  entirely  from  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  some  have  done,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  observed.  Neither 
do  they  support  the  claim  that  moisture  arising  directly  f^om  the  earth  is 
the  only  source  of  dew.  It  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  both  sources,  in  pro- 
portions varying  under  diiferent  conditions.  Dew  depositions  upon  bod- 
ies near  the  ground  are  very  generally  formed  from  wateiy  vapor  arrested 
as  It  rises  from  the  soil.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  greater  part 
of  this  moisture  is  condensed  while  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
therefore  the  dew  deposited  upon  objects  at  greater  height,  except  plants 
from  which  the  moisture  of  transpiration  is  similarly  condensed,  is  de- 
rived from  the  vapor  in  the  general  atmosphere.  Again,  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  warm  air  arising  from  the  earth  may  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  general  atmosphere ;  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  its  dew  point 
may  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  cold  stratum,  far  more  than  that  of 
the  general  atmosphere  docs,  and  consequently  the  absolute  amount  of  the 
moisture  withdwwn  from  it  by  condensation  will  be  greater.  We  believe 
such  a  condition  frequently  occurs  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  soil  moisture  supplies  much  the  lar- 
ger part  of  what  we  call  dew.  Dr.  Wells  maintained  an  opposite  view, 
but  still  acknowledged  the  influence  of  soil  moisture  in  dew  formation. 
Professor  Stockbridge  declared  that  dew  was  caused  by  the  condensation 
of  moisture  rising  from  the  soil.* 

From  our  observations  upon  the  relative  temperatures  of  diiferent 
strata  of  air  and  soil,  we  believe  both  gentlemen  were  wrong  and  both 
were  right,  in  so  far  as  that  dew  may  be  derived  exclusively  from  either 
air  or  soil  moisture,  or  fl*om  both  (as  also  partially  from  plants)  accord- 
ing to  varying  conditions. 

It  was  early  impressed  upon  us,  that  while  some  students  of  dew  for- 
mation^ had  observed  it  in  its  relation  to  the  air,  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  soil,  and  still  others  had  studied  the  transpiration  of  plants,  no 
one  investigator  was  recorded  as  using  the  three  factors  at  once,  and  yet 
in  no  other  way  could  the  phenomenon  be  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
this  essential  pariicular,  these  observations  dlfi*er  from  older  records,  and 
so,  while  generally  going  over  ground  well  trodden,  we  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  these  deviations,  in  confirming  conclusions  of  others,  which 
have  heretofore  appeared  antagonistic. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  these  observations  were  made,  the 
record  completed  and  this  manuscript  first  prepared,  during  the  year  1884, 
twelve  months  before   the  publication  of  similar  observations  by  Mr. 

*Inve8tigiition8  on  Dew,  etc.,  1879. 
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AitkeD,  by  him  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  21st 
of  December,  1885. 

These  observations  were  planned  and  executed  by  WInthrop  E.  Stone, 
B.  S.,  Mass.  Agrl.  QoU.,  1882,  and  Frank  £.  Emery,  B.  S.,  Maine  State 
Coll.,  1884,  as  part  of  their  duties  in  the  experiment  work  of  Houghton 
Farm.  The  report  was  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  Stone.  It  Is  transcribed 
from  the  records  for  present  use  by  Henry  £.  Alvord,  manager  of  Hough- 
ton Farm. 

Dktermikation  of  CiiFiLLART  CONSTANTS.    By  W.  F.  Magib,  PrlncetOD, 
N.J. 

^  [ABSTRACT.] 

1.  DiscRBPANCiES  in  the  values  for  surface  tension  and  for  contact 
angle  obtained  by  different  methods  of  measurement. 

2.  This  possibly  due  to  variations  in  the  contact  angle  as  claimed  by 
Quinche. 

3.  Effect  of  such  variation  on  the  Laplacian  theory  of  capillarity. 

4.  Measurements  hitherto  made  by  me  and  apparatus  prepared  to  test 
the  question  of  the  discrepant  values. 


On  a  method  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  change  of  level  of 
THE  TORSION  BALANCE.    By  Wm.  Kbnt,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  torsion  balance  used  as  a  weighing  machine, 
any  change  of  level  of  the  base  of  the  balance  throws  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  supported  poise  out  of  its  normal  position  (vertically  above  the  axis 
of  rotation)  and  causes  the  beam  to  tip.  To  counteract  this  effect,  which 
is  undesirable  in  fine  balances,  Dr.  Alfred  Springer  devised  the  system  of 
using  two  poises',  so  placed  that  the  gravitating  action  of  one  neutralizes 
that  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  devised  a  modiOcation  of  the  system, 
in  which  the  secondary  poise  is  attached,  not  to  an  independent  support, 
but  to  a  moving  part  of  the  balance.  In  both  of  these  systems  a  second- 
ary beam  may  be  attached  to  the  secondary  poise  standard,  which  may  be 
made  to  rotate  through  a  larger  angle  than  that  of  the  primary  beam,  and 
BO  act  as  a  multiplying  index. 


On  the  application  of  a  mirror  to  the  multiplication  of  the  in- 
dications OF  A  torsion  balance.    By  Wm.  Kent,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

[abstract.] 

The  paper  first  shows  that  multiplication  of  the  indications  of  the  pri- 
mary scale  beam,  which  is  inapplicable  in  fine  knire>edge  balances,  on 
account  of  the  friction  of  the  knife-edges,  is  very  desirable  as  well  as 
practicable  in  torsion  balances,  in  which  any  load,  however  small,  will 
cause  some  motion,  although  the  extent  of  that  motion  may  not  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Two  methods  of  using  a  mirror  to  magnify  the 
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apparent  motion  are  described.  In  one,  a  lantern  throws  a  ray  of  light 
against  a  convex  mirror  attached  to  a  moving  part  of  the  balance,  which 
reflects  the  ray  on  a  graduated  plate.  In  the  other,  a  concave  mirror  is 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  index  pointer  of  the  balance,  an  eye-piece  being 
placed  in  front  of  the  pointer,  through  which  the  operator  views  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  pointer  in  the  mirror.  A  slight  movement  of  the  pointer  causes 
a  large  displacement  of  its  reflection  in  the  mirror. 


On  the  toik  op  contact  between  the  hammer  and  strinq  in   a 
PIANO.    By  Prof.  C.  K.  Wead,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

An  account  of  some  experiments  to  measure  the  time  of  contact  between 
the  hammer  and  string.  This  time  is  found  for  the  lowest  C  to  be  from 
one-sixth  to  one-flfth  of  the  time  of  vibration*  according  as  the  blow  is  hard 
or  light. 


Upon  the  increase  of  torsional  elasticity  of  metallic  wires.    By 
Prof.  William  A.  Anthony,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTBAOT.] 

The  elasticity  was  determined  from  the  time  of  torsional  vibration  of  a 
cylindrical  mass  of  eleven  kilos  attached  to  the  wire  by  a  clamp  that 
brought  the  wire  accurately  into  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  arc  of  vi- 
bration was  usually  about  twenty  degrees  and  the  time  was  determined 
from  a  record  automatically  produced  on  a  chronograph.  Wires  of  steel, 
brass,  phosphor  bronze,  aluminum-bronze  and  "aluminum  silver"  were  ex- 
perimented upon.  For  all  these  except  phosphor-bronze  the  arc  of  vibra- 
tion diminished  rapidly,  and  the  period  diminished  rapidly  with  the  arc. 
For  phosphor  bronze  the  period  was  almost  constant  for  wide  difference 
in  arc,  and  the  decrement  of  arc  was  far  less  than  for  the  other  wires. 
For  this  reason,  only  the  experiments  with  phosphor  bronze  have  been 
fully  discussed. 

The  results  are  as  follows: — A  wire  that  had  been  sometime  drawn  di- 
minished in  period  in  the  flrst  twenty-four  hours  about  .03  of  one  per  cent 
and  for  the  next  three  days  remained  nearly  constant. 

A  wire  of  .9  mm.  diam.  was  drawn  down  to  .69  mm.  and  Immediately 
subjected  to  test.  The  times  of  vibration  of  the  mass,  corrected  for  tem- 
perature, for  the  four  days  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows : 


TIME. 

Days. 

PERIOD. 

Seconds. 

DIFFERENCB. 

0 

9.6748 

1 

9.5442 

.0304 

2 

9.5332 

.0110 

3 

9.6278 

.0054 

4 

9.6252 

.0026 

^This  paper  appeared  In  the  American  Jour.  Scl.,  Nov.,  1886. 
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A  piece  of  the  same  wire  that  had  been  hanging  loose  for  these  four  days 
was  now  put  under  test  with  the  results  as  follows : 


TIME. 

Days. 

PERIOD. 

Seconds. 

DIFTERRKCE. 

0 

9.5226 

1 

9.5158 

.0068 

2 

9.5133 

.0025 

d 

9.6118 

.0015 

4 

9.5102 

.0016 

A  wire  that  has  not  been  under  tension  increases  in  elasticity,  therefore, 
almost  as  fast  as  one  that  has  been  in  use. 

Another  wire  that  has  been  in  use  for  torsional  experiments  for  nine 
months  is  still  diminishing  in  period  about  .02  of  one  per  cent  per  month. 

Physical  Laboratory ,  Cornell  University,  August,  1886. 


On  a  method  of  registering  small  variations  of  spekp,  and  de- 
termining THE  absolute  NUMBER  OF  REVOLUTIONS  OF  AN  ENGINE 
OR  OTHER  RUNNING  MACHINERY.      By  Prof.  Wm.  A.  ANTHONY,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

[AB8TBACT.] 

Speed- COUNTERS  give  only  the  total  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given 
period.  Speed- indicators  must  be  calibrated,  and  are  seldom  reliable 
within  one  or  two  per  cent.  When  a  steam  engine  is  uuder  test,  or  when 
dynamos  are  used  for  experimental  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  speed,  of  such  a  character  that  small  deviations 
from  the  normal  rate  shall  be  plainly  indicated.  The  method  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  describe  may  be  best  understood  by  suppos- 
ing the  engine,  or  other  machine,  whose  speed  it  is  desired  to  record,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  chrono- 
graph used  for  astronomical  purposes.  The  engine  may  be  so  geared  to 
the  cylinder  that  the  latter  shall,  when  the  engine  is  running  at  its  normal 
speed,  make  one  revolution  per  minute,  or  one  revolution  in  any  whole 
number  of  seconds,  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  engine 
run  continuously  at  its  normal  speed,  the  notches  indicating  the  seconds 
in  the  chronograph  record,  will  form  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  elements 
of  the  cylinder.  If  the  speed  vary  from  the  normal,  these  lines  will  form 
an  angle  with  the  elements  of  the  cylinder  and  this  angle  will  change  for 
every  variation  in  the  speed. 
Let  c  =  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 

d=  longitudinal  movement  of  pen  for  one  revolution  of  cylinder. 

a  =3  number  of  revolutions  of  engine  to  one  of  cylinder. 

X  =  number  of  revolutions  of  engine  per  minute. 
Suppose  the  clock  to  make  a  record  every  two  seconds,  and  let  these 
records  fall  in  n  lines  on  the  chronograph  sheet.    If  these  lines  make  with 
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the  elements  of  the  cylinder  an  angle  ^,  a  point  on  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  moves  in  the  time  that  elapses  between  a  given  record  and  the 
next  in  the  same  line,  a  distance  c  +  d  tang  0.  Hence  the  distance 
traversed  in  one  second  is 

2n  "^  eoi 

Hence 

30a  ^,    ,   d 

««  -^  (1  -f  ~  tang  0). 
IfSla  zero 

« 

Bepresent  this  value,  which  was  assumed  as  the  normal  speed  of  the 
engine,  by  h,  then 

a;  =  6  (1  +   I  tang  0) 

db 
and  x  —  h^  —  tang  0, 

Putting  X—  6  =  1,  we  may  find  the  value  of  0^  corresponding  to  a 
change  of  one  revolution  in  the  rate  of  the  engine. 

tang  0'  =  -^• 

As  the  apparatus  was  used  at  the  Cornell  University  when  the  accom- 
panying records  were  made,  the  values  of  the  constants  were  as  follows : — 
c,  21  8-4th8  Inches ;  d,  l-12th  inch ;  6,  285  revolutions ;  a,  286 ;  n,  30.  The 
formula  for  x  is,  therefore, 

X  =  285  (1  +  .00383  tang  0). 

The  angle  0*  corresponding  to  a  variation  of  one  revolution  from  the 
normal  speed  is 

tang—^0'=  .9158,  about  42i  degrees. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  in- 
creased by  making  c  large  or  d  small. 

The  indications  of  the  instrument  are  not  changed  by  changing  the  re- 
lation between  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  and  engine  so  long  as  that  relation 
is  such  that  the  record  appears  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  same  normal  speed,  6.  This  relation  is  only  important 
when  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  subject  to  rapid  fluctuations.  To  show 
such  fluctuations,  the  cylinder  must  be  made  to  revglve  rapidly,  reducing 
the  number  n,  of  lines  in  the  record. 

This  method  of  recording  speed  is  especially  valuable  in  connection  with 
the  modern  high  speed  engines  and  with  dynamo-machines  where  any 
considerable  change  of  speed  would  be  inadmissible.  In  constructing  an 
apparatus  expressly  for  it,  the  ratio  of  c  to  d  might  be  made  100,  when  a 
change  in  speed  of  one  per  cent  would  be  represented  by  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.    In  a  shop  or  factory  an  apparatus  might  be  improvised  for 
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the  purpose,  by  xnoDntlng  a  cylinder  in  a  lathe  and  attaching  the  recording 
mechanism  to  the  slide* rest. 
Physical  Laboratory ,  Cornell  University,  August,  1886. 


Relation  of  dew  to  soil  moisture.     By  Prof.  J.  W.   Sanborn,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  Is  the  result  of  four  years  of  investigation  by  direct  and  in- 
direct tests  of  actual  soil  moisture  at  night  and  in  the  morning.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  the  water-bath  test  of  the  moisture  by  several  systems, 
and  direct  weights  of  the  soil  by  me  in  two  states  and  under  various 
states  of  the  earth,  all  conspire  to  show  that  soil  usually  loses  moisture 
at  night.  The  amounts  thus  lost  vary  with  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  A  gain  is  rarely  made  and  then  dur- 
ing dry  time,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  soil  falls  to  that  of  the  air 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil. 


The  effect  of  wind  and  exposure  upon  barometric  readings.   By 

Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  U.  S.  Signal  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

[ADSTRACT.l 

That  the  wind  may  have  a  mechanical  effect  on  the  readings  of  a  ba-  -4 

rometer,  whereby  it  fails  to  register  tlie  true  static  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, is  not  a  new  suggestion,  but  the  recent  discussion  of  the  subject 
seems  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  earlier  writings. 

As  early  as  1852,  Col.  Sir  Henry  James  presented  a  paper  to  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  containing  the  results  of  experiments  demonstrating 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  mechanical  effect,  due  to  the  wind  on  a  barom- 
eter within  a  building  as  compared  with  one  in  the  open  air  and  explaining 
all  the  phenomena  by  their  analogy  to  the  effects  of  pressure  and  suction 
in  the  pneumatic  experiments  of  Hawkesbee  and  Leslie. 

The  present  writer  calls  attention  to  a  device,*  by  which,  for  a  given 
locality,  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  barometer  may  be 
measured  and  allowed  for. 

This  device  consists  In  the  combined  use  of  a  Pltot  tube  (attached  to  a 
vane  so  that  its  mouth  always  faces  the  wind)  and  a  simple  vertical  tube,  ^ 

exposed  side  by  side  above  a  house-top. 

These  tubes  conduct  to  separate  air-tight  receivers,  placed  in  a  room 
below,  in  which  aneroid  barometers  register,  for  the  Pltot  tube,  a  ftinc- 
tion  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  plus  the  pressure  of  the  wind ;  and  for  ] 

the  straight  tube,  a  function  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  effect 
of  the  suction  of  the  wind. 

After  laboratory  experiments  have  shown  the  relation  of  these  two 

functions  to  each  other,  th^lr  combined  use  will  furnish  a  simple  means  of 

eliminating  the  wind  effect  and  obtaining  the  true  static  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere. 

2  Described  in  lectures  delivered  in  Feb.,  1882,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  tlie  Chief  Signal  Office,  1882,  p.  90. 
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A  GRAVITY  PARALLELOMETBR.    By  J.  A.  Brashear,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

[ABSTRAOT.] 

This  instrument  has  been  devised  to  expedite  measurements  of  devi- 
ation from  parallelism  in  glass  plates  for  optical  purposes.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  optical  tests,  but  is  especially  useful  in  the 
preparatory  stages  of  the  work. 

A  pendulum  is  suspended  over  a  carefully  prepared  steel  point  which 
forms  one  of  three  such  points  that  the  glass  plate  is  rested  upon.  This 
pendulum  is  delicately  suspended  on  two  conical  pivots,  and  the  upper 
arm  of  the  pendulum  is  extended  upward  to  a  graduated  arc,  and  is 
pointed  so  as  to  form  an  index  to  this  arc.  The  whole  pendulum  system 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  micrometer  screw. 

The  plate  being  laid  upon  the  three  steel  points,  the  lower  end  of  the 
pendulum  is  brought  down  to  the  glass  surface,  and  then  by  slowly  rotat- 
ing the  plate,  the  thinnest  part  of  it  can  readily  be  determined.  When  this 
part  is  found,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  pendulum  system  until  the 
pointer  indicates  zero  on  the  scale.  A  ftirther  rotation  now  determines 
the  aipount  of  error  to  be  corrected.  The  two  adjustable  points  may  be 
set  at  any  distance  from  the  point  under  the  pendulum  so  as  to  suit  the  di- 
mensions of  the  plate  being  worked.  Personal  equation  dees  not  enter  in- 
to the  determinations  of  error,  and  very  minute  fractions  of  an  inch  may 
readily  be  discovered  and  marked  for  correction. 


On  some  new  applications  in  electricity  of  the  graphical  method. 
By  Prof.  Charles  K.  Wead,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Illustrations  of  Minnesota  tounadoes.   By  Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovey, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Note  on  variation  in  resistance  with  temperature  of  certain  alloys. 
By  Prof.  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  Columbus,  O. 


Some  notes  upon  subjective   after-color  (complementary  color). 
By  Charles  A.  Oliver,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  field-magnets   of  a  self-exciting  dynamo  may  be  too  soft. 
By  W.  L.  Hooper,  College  Hill,  Mass. 


On  a  name  for  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  momentum.  By  Prof.  C.  K.  Wead, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

On  a  simple  accurate  method  of  reproducing  etched  surfaces  of 
meteoric  irons  for  illustration.  By  George  P.  Eunz,  with 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


On  a  singular  case  of  double  refraction.    By  DeWitt  B.  Brace, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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HAETBT  W.  WILEY, 

TICB-PRRaiDEK't,   SBCTIOK   C. 


TSE  ECONmWAL  ASPECTS  OF AGBWULTURAL  CHBMISTST. 


Mbn  of  affairs  often  criticise  science  because  it  is  not  practical. 
Such  a  criticism  is  most  unjust  to  science,  and  to  those  who  make 
it,  and  who,  on  most  subjects,  display  a  degree  of  knowledge  wliich 
each  a  remark  does  much  to  discredit.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ma- 
terial  progress  of  the  world  has  come  far  more  from  tlie  researches 
of  science  than  from  the  enterprise  of  business. 

In  responding  to-day  in  the  customary  way  to  the  honor  of  the 
presidency  of  Section  C,  which  you  have  given  me,  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  economic  aspects  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  progress  in  this  branch  of 
science  made  during  the  decade  since  our  Association  last  met  in 
this  city. 

The  prosperity  and  advancement  of  a  nation  depend  chiefly  on  its 
agriculture.  The  first  and  most  insistent  demands  of  a  human  be- 
ing are  for  food  and  clothing,  and  for  these  he  depends  exclusively 
on  tbe  products  of  the  field.  In  the  United  States  alone,  the  care- 
fully estimated  mean  annual  values  of  agricultural  products  at  the 
present  time  are : — 

Vnlue.' 

Wheat 460,000,000  bushels.  «440,OOO.00O 

Mttiie 1,900,000,000      "  627,000,000 

Oats 600,000,000      "  188,000,000 

Barley 60,000,000      "  33,800,000 

Bye 26,000,000      "  14,000,000 

>  TheM  TBlnea  are  bnaed  oa  the  HTeragea  glren  In  J.  B.  Codge's  KoporE,  Dept.  igt.. 
New  Serlee,  No.  !G,  pp.  U,  11,  IS. 
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Buckwheat 13,000,000  bu.  $7,280,000 

Beef  and  veal  (dressed)    4,000,000,000  lbs.  at  9  cts.*     860,000,000 
Pork  (dressed)     .     .    .  6,600,000,000        "    6     "        386,000,000 

Mutton     ** 500,000,000        "    9     "  45,000,000 

Sugar 250,000,000        «*     6     "  12,500,000 

Syrup  and  molasses      .        45,000,000  gals,  at  25  cts.      11,250,000 

Poultry  products,  estimated  value 200,000,000 

Honey 80,000,000  lbs.  at  16  cts.        4,800,000 

Beeswax 1,800,000       **      25    "  325,000 

Potatoes 200,000,000  bu.  "      50    **      100,000,000 

Butter,  milk  and  cheese 880,000,000 

Fruits       100,000,000 

Rice 98,000,000  lbs.  at  5  cts.  4,900,000 

Vegetables 50,000,000 

Tobacco 483,000,000  lbs.  at  9  cts.        42,000,000 

Cotton       ......        6,500,000  bales  (480  lbs.)  250,000,000 

Wool 800,000,000  lbs.  at  15  cts.      45,000,000 

Hay 45,000,000  tons  at  $S  860,000,000 

Miscellaneous,  including  flax,  flax-seed,  hemp,  grass- 
seed,  garden  seeds,  wines,  nursery  products,  and 
all  other  enumerated  agricultural  products,  except 
horses  and  mules 408,945,000 

In  this  summary  of  total  values  of  the  agricultural  productions 
of  the  country,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  portion  of  it  is  dupli- 
cated ;  for  instance,  the  value  of  the  corn  that  is  used  in  feeding 
swine,  beef  cattle,  milch  cows,  etc.,  will  appear  twice  in  the  totals. 
This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Dodge.^ 

As  a  general  result  of  the  detailed  examination  of  the  various 
forms  of  consumption,  it  is  stated  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  maize 
crop  is  employed  for  feeding  animals  whose  values  are  given  in  the 
summary  of  productions,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  dairy  products, 
poultry  products,  etc.  Hence  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  must  be  reduced  by  one-half  the  value  of  the  maize,  viz., 
$313,500,000. 

For  the  value  of  hay,  oats,  and  other  crops  duplicated  in  a  similar 
way,  an  additional  amount  should  be  allowed,  to  swell  the  whole  to 
$400,000,000.  The  net  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
whole  country  may  therefore  be  placed  at  $3,600,000,000. 

Of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  which  have  entered  into 

1  See  report  prices  for  l^'eeh  meats.  Quarterly  Report  of  Bnreaii  of  Statistics,  U.S 
Treasury,  Mo.  3, 188&-S6,p.  640.    The  values  used  are  slightly  less  than  those  given  in 
the  Report. 

>  Dcpt.  Agr., Special  Report  No.  57,  March,  1883. 
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this  harvest,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  consider  two  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  viz.,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  These  are 
not  only  the  most  important  mineral  plant  foods,  but  also  the  most 
expensive  and  most  likely  to  fail.  With  the  exception  of  lime,  they 
are  in  general  the  only  mineral  substances  which  the  farmer  buys 
to' restore  to  the  soil.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  the 
quantities  of  these  two  substances  in  the  products  above  enumer- 
ated,'yet  some  approximation  to  the  total  quantity  can  be  made. 

The  mean  percentage  of  ash  in  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
stances mentioned  is  as  follows : — 

American  wheat '    .    .    .  2.06  Meats^ 4.06 

American  maize'     .     .     .  1.55  Eggs  ^ 18.84 

American  oats'  ....  8.18  Potatoes**'    ....  3.77 

American  barley  *  .     .     .  2.89  Hay  »* 7.24 

American  rye*    ....  2.09  Cotton  stalks** .     .     .  3.10 

Rice* 0.39  Wool  (washed)"  .     .  1.11 

Buckwheat' 1.37 

To  complete  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  mineral  ingre- 
dients entering  into  the  total  agricultural  products  must  be  added 
the  computation  for  the  straw  of  wheat,  etc.,  and  the  stalks  of 
maize. 

The  percentages  of  ash  in  the  straw  of  the  various  cereals  as 
given  b}'  Wolff  **  are  as  follows  : — 

Wheat  straw**  ....    6  37        Oat  straw  ....    4.70 

Rye        " 4.79        Maize  stalks    .     .     .    4.87 

Barley    ** 4.80        Buckwheat  straw    .    6.15 

The  approximate  quantities  of  mineral  matters  taken  from  the 
soil  by  a  single  crop  of  the  cereals  are,  therefore,  as  follows : — 

« 

1  Richardson,  17.  S.  Dept.  Agrl.  Chem.,  Bull.  No.  4,  p.  29. 

«  Tbid.,  Bull.  No.  4,  p.  67.  •  Wolff,  op.  c«.,  p.  158. 

s  Ibid.,  Bull.  No.  0,  p.  44.  •  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  71.  »  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  57.  "  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

•  Wolff,  Ash  Analysis,  p.  154.  "  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  154.  "  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

i«  Wolff,  op.  t^,s  p.  155.  Jenkins  (Conn.  Ex.  Sta.  Report,  1885,  p.  101  gives  the  fol- 
lowing percentages:  wheat  straw,  6.96;  maize  fodder,  4  32;  oat  straw,  4.72;  rye  straw, 
1.84;  buckwheat  straw,  5.05. 

>*  For  an  elaborate  study  of  the  ratio  of  straw  to  grain,  and  the  composition  of  the 
ash  of  each  for  English  wheat,  consult  a  paper  by  Lawesand  Gilbert,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc, 
Vol.  XLV,  pp.  805  elitq.  Since,  in  general,  American  wheat-fields  receive  no  manure 
it  will  be  best  to  compare  the  per  cents  given  for  our  wheat  with  those  obtained  Arom 
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Grain. 


Name.  Wt.  inlbs.  %^^^'  Wt.  Ash  in  lbs. 

Wheat.     .    .  .  27,000,000,000  2.06  656,200,000 

.  .  106,400.000,000  1.55  1,649,200,000 

.  .  19,200,000,000  8.18  610,560,000 

.  .  2,880,000,000  2.89  83,232,000 

.  .  1,400,000,000  2.09  29,260,000 

.  .  .    650,000,000  1.37  8,905,000 


Maize  . 
Oats  . 
Barley  . 
Rye.  . 
Buckwhea 


Total 2,937,357,000 

Straw  ^ 


Name.  Wt.  in  lbs.  %  Aeh.  Wt.  Asli  In  lbs. 

Wheat     •    .     .     .   45,378,000,000  5.37        2,436,798,600 

Maize  ....     212,800,000,000  4.87       10,363,360,000 

nnmanured  wheat  at  Rotbamstead.    For  sixteen  years  the  average  was  as  follows  (op. 

dt.,  pp.  384,  385)  :^ 

Grain  to  100  of  straw 59.ii 

Weight  of  wheat  per  bushel     .........    67.4  lbs. 

The  grain  contained  :— 

Dry  matter 83.33  per  cent. 

Nitrogen 1.90       " 

Ash 2.01       " 

The  straw  contained  :— 

Dry  matter 83.58  per  cent. 

Nitrogen 60       " 

Ash 6.44       ** 

The  ash  of  the  gi*ain  contained  :— 

KsO 82.96  per  cent. 

P,0, 49.71       " 

The  ash  of  the  straw  contained:— 

KsO 14.56 

TjOb 8.79 

The  total  weight  of  mineral  matter  removed  per  acre,  without  manure,  by  the  wheat 
crop,  average  for  sixteen  years,  was  :— 

By  the  grain 16.6  lbs. 

By  the  straw 89.5    *' 

In  plats  whicli  had  received  farm*yard  manures  only,  the  quantities  removed  were  :— 

By  the  grain 36.3  lbs. 

By  the  straw 201.1    << 

In  plats  having  received  ammonium  salts  only,  the  quantities  were:— 

By  the  grain 23.0  lbs. 

By  the  straw 119.2    " 

>  The  weight  of  wheat  grain  in  the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  was  a  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  straw,  namely,  50.6  per  cent.  Tiiis  was  for  the  unmanured 
crop.  Assuming  that  this  ratio  holds  good  for  the  American  crops,  the  total  weight  of 
straw  produced  would  be  as  given  above.  For  the  other  cereals,  the  grain  is  taken 
at  60  to  100  of  straw,  except  for  maize,  which  is  taken  at  50  to  100. 
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Name.                                  Wt.  in  lbs.          ^  Ash.  Wt.  Ash  in  lbs. 

Oats 82,000,000,000        4.70  1,504,000,000  * 

Barley 4,800,000,000        4.80  1,230,400,000 

Rye 2,333,000,000        4.79  111,750,700 

Buckwheat      .     .     .       1,083,^)00,000        6.15  66,604,500 

Total 14,712,913,800 

The  total  weight  of  ash,  in  pounds,  in  the  whole  cereal  production 
of  the  country,  is  therefore, — 

In  grain 2,937,357,000 

In  straw 14,712,918,800 

Grand  total 17,660,270,800 


POTASH    AND    PHOSPHORIC    ACID. 

Of  the  ash  constituents,  from  an  economical  view,  we  may  omit 
all  except  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  quantities  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  removed  from  the  soils  and  found  in  the  ash  of 
the  cereals  are,  in  each  case,  as  follows : 

Grain. 


Name. 

Wt.  Ash  in  lbs. 

o/q  Potash-i 

Wt.  Potash  in  lbs 

Wheat    .     . 

566,200,000 

31.16 

173,311,920 

Maize      .     . 

.       1,649,200,000 

27.93 

460,622,660 

Oats  .    .     . 

610,560,000 

16.38 

100,009,728 

Barley    .     . 

83,232,000 

16.33 

186,917,856 

Rye    .     .     . 

29,260,000 

31.47 

9,208,122 

Buckwheat 

8,905,000 

23.07 

2,054,383 

Total  . 

.     881.123.569 

Straw 

Name. 

Wt.  A8h  in  lbs. 

%  Potash. 

Wt.  Potash  in  lbs 

Wheat    .     . 

.       2,436,798,600 

13.65 

332,623,008 

Maize     .    . 

.     10,363,360,000 

22.96 

2,379,427,456 

Oats  .     .    • 

.       1,604,000,000 

22.12 

332,684,800 

Bailey    .     . 

230,400,000 

22.85 

62,646,400 

Rye    .    .    . 

111,750,700 

23.15 

25,870,287 

Buckwheat 

66,604,500 

46.86 

81,210,868 

Total 

.      3,154,462,819 

Total  weight 

of  potash  In  grain    . 

.     •     .     • 

881,123,669 

Total  weight 

of  potash  In  straw 
total 

•  •     •     • 

•  •     •     . 

.     8,154,462,819 

Grand 

.     4,035,586,888 

1  Wolff,  op.  cU.j  pp.  164, 165. 
A.  A.  A.  S.    VOL.  XXXV.  9 
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By  a  similar  calculation  we  determine  the   total  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  entering  into  the  cereals  of  the*  country  annually. 


Name. 
Wheat 
Maize 
Oats   . 
,  Barley 
Kye 
Buckwheat 


Grain. 
Wt.  Ash  in  lbs. 

566,200,000 

1,649,200,000 

610,660,000 

83,232,000 

29,260,000 

8,905,000 


46.98 
45.00 
23.02 
32.82 
46.93 
48.67 


Wt.  P,08  in  lbs. 

261,302,760 

742,140,000 

140,660,912 

27,816,742 

13,731,718 

4,334,063 


Total 1,189,376,195 


Straw. 


Name. 
Wheat 
Maize 
Oats  . 
Barley 
Rye  . 
Buckwheat 


Total 

Total  weight  phosphoric  acid  in  grain 

"  straw 


Wt.  Ash  in  lbs. 

%  PA. 

2,436,798,600 

4.81 

.   10,363,360,000 

12.66 

1,504,000,000 

4.69 

230,400,000 

4.48 

111,750,700 

6.46 

66,604,500 

11.89 

ii 


n 


n 


t( 


wt.  PaOalnlbs. 

117,210,012 

1,312,001,376 

70,537,600 

10,321,920 

7,219,095 

7,919,275 

l,525,209,:i78 
1,189,376,195 
1,526,209,278 


Grand  total 2,714,585,473 


ACREAGE    DEVOTED   TO   CEREALS. 

In  order  to  form  some  accurate  opinion  of  the  quantities  of  valu- 
able plant  food  furnished  by  each  acre  of  cereals,  I  refer  to  the 
following  data.2 

The  estimated  acreage  for  the  several  cereals  is  as  follows  : — 

Wheat 40,000,000  acres. 

Maize        25,000,000      " 

Oats 23,000,000       «* 

Barley 2,500,000       " 

Rye 1,800,000       ** 

Buckwheat 900,000      ** 

Total 143,200,000  acres. 

The  quantity  of  potash  per  acre  is,  therefore,  for  the  whole  cereal 

crop : — 

4,035,586,388  -7-  143,200,000,  equal  to  28.2  pounds. 

I  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  154, 165. 

•U.S.  Dept.,  Agrl.  Report  of  Statistician,  New  Series,  No.  26. 
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The  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  is 

2,714,585,473-^143,200,000,  equal  to  19.0  pounds. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  with  the  data  at  command,  as  well 
as  unnecessary,  to  continue  this  line  of  investigation  with  each  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  country.  For  the  hay  crop,  how- 
ever, a  similar  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  plant  food  removed  will 
be  found  of  interest. 

The  mean  percentage  of  ash^  in  the  grasses  of  the  United  States 
is  7.97  ;  for  timothy^  it  is  5.88  ;  for  clover^  it  is  6.83.  The  mean 
of  these  three  numbers  will  be  a  fajr  estimate  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. We  will  take  the  mean  content  of  ash,  therefore,  at  6.89 
per  cent.  Multiply  now  the  total  weight  of  hay  produced  by  this 
number,  we  obtain  6,201,000,000  pounds  as  the  total  weight  of  ash 
in  the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States. 

In  respect  of  the  content  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
ash  of  hay  the  following  data  are  given  : — 

For  the  ash  of  timothy  the  percentages  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid^  are  23.80  and  8.42  respectively.  For  red  clover,  21.96  and 
6.74  respectively.  The  mean  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ash  of 
timothy  and  clover  is,  therefore,  22.88,  and  of  phosphoric  acid, 
7.56.     The  total  weight  of  potash  in  the  hay  crop  is  therefore 

6,201,000,000X22.88=1,418,788,800  lbs. 

The  total  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  is 

6,201,000,000X7.56=468,795,600  lbs. 

The  number  of  acres  harvested  in  the  United  States  is  about 
37,500,000. 

The  quantity  of  potash  removed  per  acre  in  the  hay  crop 
therefore 

l,418,788,800-f-37,500,000=37.8  1bs. 
The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  removed  per  acre  is 

468,795,600-^37,500,000=12.5  lbs. 

>  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Vasey  and  Richardson,  Agricultural  Grasses,  p.  130. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  129.    Jenkins  {op.  cit.)  gives  the  fullovving  percentages : — 

Clover 6.33  Mixed  grasses 4.39 

Timothy 3.98  High  meadow  hay  ....    6.23 

■  Wolff,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

*  Ibid. 
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NITROGEN. 


In  respect  of  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  removed  by  the  cereal 
and  hay  crops  the  following  data  are  given  :— 

The  mean  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  American  wheats  is 
12.15  ;i  in  maize  it  is  10.39  ;2  for  oats  it  is  14.31  ;3  in  rye  it  is 
11.32  ;4  in  barley  it  is  11.33  ;^  in  buckwheat  it  is  10.30.^ 

The  total  amount  of  albuminoids  entering  into  the  cereal  crop  of 
the  country  is,  therefore,  as  follows  :— 

j^ame.  Weight.  Per  cent.  Wt.  in  lbs. 

Wheat     ....  27,000,000,000  12.14  3,280,600,000       A 

Maize      ....  106,400,000,000  10.39  11,064,900,000 

Oats 19,200,000,000  14.31  2,747,620,000 

Barley     ....  2,880,000,000  11.33  326,304,000 

jjye 1,400,000,000  11.32  158,480,000 

Buckwheat  .     .     .  650,000,000  10.30  66,960,000 

Total 17,634,714,000 

The  following  amoiints  of  albuminous  matter  are  found  in  the 
straw : — 

Name.  Weight. 

Wheat     ....  46,378,000,000 

Maize      ....  212,800,000,000 

Oats 32,000,000,000 

Barley     ....  4,800,000,000 

Rye 2,333,000,000 

Buckwheat      .     .  1,188,000,000 


Per  cent. 

Wt.  in  lbs. 

8.10^ 

1,406,718,000 

4.46« 

9,490,880,000 

4.00^ 

1,280,000,000 

8.407 

163,200,000 

3.00' 

69,990,000 

3.90« 

46,332,000 

Total 12,467,120,000 

Total  in  grain 17,634,714,000 

Total  in  whole  crop 80,091,183,000 

iRichardBon,  Chem.  Bull.  No.  4,  p.  30.     "Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

•Ibid.,  Bull.  No.  9,  p.  42.    Mbld.,  p.  67.    »Ibid.,  p.  71. 

•KOnig  Nahrungsinitlel,  Vol.  I,  p.  98.       'Armsby,  Manual  Cattle  Feeding,  p.  480. 

8Jenkin8(Conn.  Exp.  Sta.  Report,  1879,  p.  150)  gives  for  maize  fodder  (green)  tlie  per- 
centage at  1.13  and  the  total  dry  matters  at  13.14.  Three  samples  of  field-cured  maize 
fodder  contained  4.46  per  cent  albuminoids.  In  the  Report  lor  1885, 36  analyses  of  green 
maize  fodder  contained  18.92  per  cent  dry  matter  and  1.48  albuminoid  (page  18).  Six 
analyses  of  lleld-cured  maize  fodder  gave  4.29  per  cent  albuminoid  (page  19).  For  the 
calculations  I  have  used  the  former  number,  viz.,  4.46.  The  percentages  given  for  some 
of  the  other  straws  are  as  follows:  wheat,  4.98;  oats,  3.35;  rye,  4.54;  buckwheat,  3.85. 
The  use  of  these  last  numbers  would  increase  the  toUil  nitiogenous  constituents  of  the 
crop  for  wheat  and  rye,  and  diminish  tliem  for  oats. 
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The  quantity  of  nitrogen  required  per  acre  for  each  of  the  cereals 
is,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

No.  Acres. 

Wt.Alb.  in 

Wt.  Alb. 

Grata  and  Straw. 

per  Acre. 

Wheat    .     .     . 

.       40,000,000 

4,687,218,000 

117.2» 

Maize     .    .    . 

.      76,000,000 

20,645,840,000 

273.9 

Oats        .     .     . 

.     23,000,000 

4,027,620,000 

176.1 

Barley    .    .    . 

2,600,000 

489,504,000 

195.8 

Rye         ... 

1,800,000 

228,470,000 

126.9 

Buckwheat 

900,000 

113,232.000 

125.9 

The  total  quantit}' of  albuminoids  in  the  hay  crop  is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  total  weight  of  hay  produced  by  7.5.^  The 
total  quantity  is,  therefore, 

90,000,000,000  X  .076  =  6,750,000,000  lbs. 

This  number  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  of  hay,  namely, 
37,500,000,  is  equal  to  180,  the  number  of  pounds  of  albuminoid 
per  acre  in  the  hay  crop. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  quantities  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  substances,  entering  into 
the  total  agricultural  product  of  the  country,  it  may  be  done 
approximately  by  taking  the  numbers  above  given  and  the  A^alue 
of  the  agricultural  products  affording  them,  and  thus  making  a 
comparison  with  the  net  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  preferable,  as  has  been  intimated  before, 
to  calculate  the  quantities  of  plant  food  for  each  item  separately, 


>  This  may  seem  a  small  qiinntity,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  based  on  the 
avenige  yield  of  American  whent-fields,  which  is  only  12-13  bushels  per  acre.  Lawes 
and  Uilbert  (Address  of  Professor  Gilbert  before  A.A.  A.  S.,  MontrcHl,  1882)  have 
found  the  yielil  of  albuminous  mntter  for  the  wheat  crop  at  Rolhamstead  for  thirty- 
two  years  to  be  129.4  pounds  per  acre.  The  yield  of  wheat,  however,  averaged  14 
bushels  per  acre  (Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc,  No.  11,  Oct.,  1884,  p.  426).  For  an  average 
yield  of  12  busheU  per  acre  the  nitrogenous  matters  would  have  amounted  to  110 
pounds  per  acre. 

'  Jenkins  (Conn.  Exp.  Sta.  Report,  1885,  pp.  18  and  19)  gives  the  average  percentages 
of  protein  msttter  in  hay,  as  follows : — 

Clover  hay 11.44 

Timothy  hay       6.02 

Mixed  hay      6.76 

Since  the  hay  crop  of  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  a  large  number  of  gi'asses  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  clover,!  have  taken  the  mean  of  7.5  per  cent  as  a  fair  measure 
of  the  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  hay  crop.  i 
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bat  tbe  data  for  such  calculations  are  not  all  at  hand.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  while  the  yield  of  fibre  and  seed  is  approxi- 
mately well  known,  the  percentage  of  stalks  and  their  exact  com- 
position are  not.* 

The  same  is  true  of  sugar-cane  and  for  the  grass  crops  devoted 
to  grazing,  etc.  It  is  not  essential,  however,  to  the  purpose  of 
this  address  to  give  all  these  matters  in  full  detail.  The  value  of 
the  cereals  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  above  calculations 
is  $1,282,880,000;  the  value  of  the  hay  is  8360,000,000;  total 
value,  81,642,880,000. 

Compare  this  with  the  total  net  value  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, viz.,  $3,600,000,  and  we  find  that  it  is  45.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  albuminoids  removed  in  the  crops 
mentioned  are  45.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  entering  into 
the  entire  agricultural  product.  The  entire  quantity  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  albuminoids,  therefore,  entering  into  the  agri- 
cultural harvest  of  the  United  States  for  one  year  is : — 

Total  potash  «=  5,454,375.188  X  100  -f  45.6  =  11,961,348,923  lbs. 

Total  phosphoric  add  =  3,183,381,075  X  100  -^  45.6  «    6,981,098,848  '* 
Total  protein  =  36,841,834,000  X  100  -^  45.6  =  80,793,495,614  '* 


/' 


1  According  to  Dnbney  (Proceeding's  306th  Meeting  Soc.  Arts,  Mass.  Inst.  Technol* 
ogy,  *'  The  Chemistry  of  Cutton"),  one  balpof  cotton  fibre  contains, 

rt)o>«)>horic  acid (M)  lbs. 

Potash 2.10   " 

The  yield  of  cotton-seed  is  double  tlie  weifi^ht  of  fibre;  hence,  for  the  whole  country 
it  is  6,240,000  pounds.  Of  this  weiglit  half  is  kernel  and  the  other  half  hull.  The  ker- 
nels contain  4.03  per  cent  asii,  or  In  all  125,730,000  pounds.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
is  as  follows : 

Phosphoric  acid      * 42.93  per  cent. 

Potash 28.37    ••       •' 

The  weipht  of  potash  in  the  asli  of  the  kernel  is  therefore,  35,671,3015  pounds,  and 
of  phosphoric  acid  43,978,464  pounds. 

The  cotton-seed  hulls  amount  to  3,120.000.000  pounds,  and  contain  2.2S  per  cent  ash, 
equal  to  71.136,000  pounds.    This  ash  contains : 

Phos])horic  acid 4.07  per  cent. 

Potash 67.1)5    '•       ♦* 

The  total  weight  of  potash  in  the  ash  of  the  hulls  is,  therefore: 

Potasl) '41,223,312  lbs. 

and  of         Phosphoric  acid 2,895,235  " 


It 
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Taking  this  last  number,  we  determine  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
gen entering  into  the  agricultural  harvest  for  one  year  by  dividing 
it  by  6.25,  or  in  all  12,926,929,302  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  albuminoids,  or  nitrogen,  entering 
into  a  single  harvest,  is  obtained  from  the  following  estimates, 
viz. : — 

Potash 6  cts.  per  lb. 

Phosphoric  acid 6    **        ** 

Nitrogen 18    "        ** 

The  total  value  of  each  of  these  ingredients  is  therefore  : — 

Potash 9  598,007,446 

Phosphoric  acid 418,865,930 

Nitrogen 2,326,852,674 

Total P,343,780,050 

These  quantities  of  plant  food  removed  from  the  soil  annually 
seem  enormous,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  all 
lost ;  much  of  them  is  left  in  the  soil,  in  roots,  straw,  stalks,  etc. 
Those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  farming 
practised  in  the  newer  parts  of  our  country  know  that  corn-stalks 
and  straw  are  generally  regarded  as  nuisances,  to  be  removed  as 
easily  and  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  not  tilling  the  soil,  but  kill- 
ing it,  that  is  practised.  Stables  are  removed  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  accumulating  manure,  and  the  corn-stalks  are  raked  together 
and  burned  to  prepare  the  field  for  a  new  crop.  True,  in  many 
localities  thfe  waste  of  such  a  proceeding,  especially  in  nitrogen, 
is  understood.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  over  vast  areas  of 
our  agricultural  lands  there  is  no  conception  of  the  idea  of  possible 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  no  systematic  method  of  preventing  it. 
The  refuse  of  the  crop,  the  straw,  the  stalks,  etc.,  are  put  out  of 
the  way  as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible,  and  without  thinking  of 
the  robbery  which  is  thereby  committed. 

The  stores  of  plant  food  which  have  accumulated  in  our  virgin 
soils  are  indeed  great,  but  they  cannot  withstand  this  constant 
drain  on  them.  The  effects  of  this  system  of  culture  soon  show 
themselves  in  diminished  yield,  as  is  seen  in  the  great  wheat-fields 
of  the  Northwest  and  of  California,  which  do  not  produce  at  the 
present  time  more  than  half  the  crop  at  first  obtained  from 
them. 
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If  we  place  the  annual  contribution  of  potash  of  an  acre  of  land 
to  the  crop  at  40  lbs.,  the  number  of  crops  which  could  be  pro- 
duced in  a  given  depth  as  far  as  this  constituent  of  soil  is  concerned 
is  easily  computed.  The  weight  of  dry  soil  per  acre  to  a  depth  of 
nine  inches  is  approximately  3,000,000  pounds.^  A  soil  containing 
.3  per  cent  of  potash  would  have,  therefore,  9,000  pounds,  which  at 
40  pounds  a  3'ear  would  last  for  260  3'ears.  But  fortunately,  by 
the  decomposition  of  feldspathic  rocks  and  others  containing  pot- 
ash, and  also  by  the  transfer  in  various  ways  of  the  potash  of  the 
sub-soil  to  the  soil,  a  provision  is  found  which  will  prevent  the  en- 
tire exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  fields  have  been  under  cultivation  for  hundreds 
of  years  there  is  still  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  manurial  substance 
to  insure  the  production  of  a  crop. 

Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  manurial 
substances  containing  potash  which  are  accessible,  and  which  will 
furnish  immense  stores  of  this  substance  to  the  future  agriculturist. 
Chief  among  these  natural  deposits  must  be  mentioned  the  mines 
of  kainite,  which  have  their  greatest  development  near  Stassfurt. 
These  mines  have  already  furnished  immense  quantities  of  potash, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  their  exhaustion.  The  quan- 
tity of  kainite  entering  into  consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  10,  1884,^  was  126,166  tons,  valued 
at  $757,014.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  the  quantity  was 
84,219  tons  and  the  value  $483,780.  The  quantities  of  chloride  of 
potash  imported  during  the  same  periods  were  48,712,767  pounds 
and  40,839,704  pounds,  valued  at  $731,409  and  $6lJ,674  respec- 
tively. Although  the  greater  part  of  the  last-mentioned  compound 
is  used  in  chemicals  and  the  arts,  yet  it  may  be  considered  as 
finally  reaching  the  soil,  either  directly  or  indirecth'.  In  round 
numbers,  the  value  of  the  potash  salts  imported  may  be  placed  at 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Kainite  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  to  cotton,  since,  according  to  Dabney,^  it  prevents  "  rust " 
and  thus  adds  largely  to  the  yield. 

The  available  quantity  of   phosphorus  as  plant  food  may  be 


1  Richards,  Dept.  Agrl.  Chem.,  Bnll.  No.  10,  p.  28. 

>  Commerce  and  NaTigation  of  the  U.  S.  Bareau  of  Statistics,  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 1885,  pp.  576-577. 

*  rroccedings  aOtith  Meeting  Soc.  of  Arts,^MASB.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  <<  The  Chemistry  of 
Cotton.** 
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estimated  in  the  same  wa}'.     The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
soils  varies  from  none  at  all  to  almost  one  per  cent.^ 

If  we  take  the  mean  content  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil  to 
be  .15  per  cent,  the  total  quantity  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  9  inche§^ 
would  be  4,500  pounds.  If  the  contribution  to  each  crop  is  20 
pounds  per  acre,  the  phosphoric  acid  would  last  for  225  years 
without  any  artificial  supply. 

The  stores  of  phosphoric  acid,  however,  which  a  provident  past 
has  saved  for  us,  are  even  greater  than  the  deposits  of  potash. 
Apatite  is  a  somewhat  abundant  mineral,  and  in  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama,  and  other  states  of  the  Union,  are  found  large  beds 
of  phosphates.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these 
deposits  by  studying  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  bed  of  them 
yet  discovered,  having  its  centre  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  bed* 
has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of  sevent}'^  miles  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  thirty  miles. 

For  the  year  ending  May  31, 1884,  the  yield  of  crude  phosphates 
in  South  Carolina  alone  was  431,779  tons,  and  during  the  next 
year,  395,408  tons.  The  average  price  per  ton  has  been  about 
$5.50.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  phosphate  resources  of 
North  Carolina  by  C.  W.  Dabney,  jr.,3  and  to  the  Alabama 
deposits  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs.* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  preliminary  surveys  have  been 
made  of  these  phosphatic  beds  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  and  that  these  surveys  have  shown  the  presence  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  these  deposits,  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  in  this  particular,  is  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

The  beds  of  apatite  which  were  formerly  operated  in  our  New 
England  states  have  ceased  to  be  profitable  since  the  discovery  of 
the  southern  phosphate  rocks,  but  the  Canadian  apatite  is  still 
mined,  and  the  product  rapidly  increasing.  In  1884  the  output 
amounted  to  22,143  tons  of  2,200  pounds,  and  the  market  value 
was  about  $30  per  ton,  or  $664,290.  Very  little  of  this  product, 
however,  reaches  the  United  States,  being  sent  mostly  to  Great 
Britain. 

• 

»U.  S  Dept.  Agrl.  Chem.,  BiiU.  No.  10,  pp.  64-56. 

^Williams,  Mineral  Reeources,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1883-84|  p.  783. 

'Report  N.  C.  Agrl.  Exp.  Sta.,  1883,  pp.  56  et  ieq, 

*Wi\liAinB,  op.  cU.f  pp.  794  et  acq. 
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NITROGEN. 

In  respect  of  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  removed  by  the  cereal 
and  hay  crops  the  following  data  are  given  :- 

The  mean  percentage  of  albuminoids  m  American  wheats  ,s 
12  15  -1  in  maize  it  is  10.39  ;«  for  oats  it  is  14.31 ;'  in  rye  it  is 
ll"32  •*  in  barley  it  is  11.33  ;*  in  buckwheat  it  is  10.30.6 

The  total  amount  of  albuminoids  entering  into  the  cereal  crop  of 
the  country  is,  therefore,  as  follows :— 


Name. 
Wheat 
Maize 
Oats    . 
Barley 

Bye     . 
Buckwheat  . 
• 
Total 


^Velght. 
27,000,000,000 

106,400,000,000 

19,200,000,000 

2,880,000,000 

1,400,000,000 

650,000,000 


Per  cent. 
12.14 
10.39 
14.31 
11.33 
11.32 
10.30 


Wt.  in  lbs. 

3,280,500,000 

11,064,960,000 

2,747,620,000 

326,304,000 

168,480,000 

66,960,000 

17,634,714,000 


A 


The  following  amounts  of  albuminous  matter  are  found  in  the 
straw : — 


Name. 

Wheat  . 

Maize  .     • 

Oats  .  .    . 

Barley  .    - 

Bye    .  . 
Buckwheat 


Weight. 

46,878,000,000 

212,800,000,000 

32,000,000,000 

4,800,000,000 

2,333,000,000 

1,188,000,000 


Per  cent. 

8.10' 
4.46« 
4.00' 
3.40' 
3.00' 
8.90« 


Total 

Total  in  grain    .     . 

Total  in  whole  crop 


Wt.  in  lbs. 

1,406,718,000 

9,490,880,000 

1,280,000,000 

163,200,000 

69,990,000 

46,332,000 

12,457,120,000 
17,634,714.000 

30,091,183,000 


iBlcharclBon,  Chem.  Bull.  No.  4,  p.  30.     nm    op.cit.,  p.  67. 

.Ibid.,  Bull.  NO.  9,  p  42.  ^l^'f'^^^'    /;::t;Jy;Manual  CatUe  Feeding,  p.  480. 

eKOnig  ^'"^^"^"^""^''"I'J'i- ';,^^^  p  150)  gives  for  maize  fodder  (green)  the  per- 

•?trt  n3°rnd  the  ttafd  y t;^^^^^^^^  Three  samples  of  fleld-cured  maize 

centage  «\\".g7,^;^,^^  albuminoids.  In  the  Report  lor  1885, 3C  analyses  of  green 
fodder  c<>»t»»°^^^*-'^^i^f\'^j^'J:,  dry  matter  and  1.48  albuminoid  (page  18).      Six 

„»aize  fodder  7"'*»";.^„\'^^^^^^  4.29per  cent  albuminoid  (page  19).    For  the 

analyses  ^^ /^  f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  viz..  4.46.  The  percentages  given  for  some 

calculations  I  have  used  the  lo^^^  oats,  3.35;  rye,  4.54;  buckwheat.  3.85. 

^hl^^th^ ^^^^^^^^  ^^«  --^  "^^o^--^  --^'^"^"^^  ^'  ^^^ 

crop  for  wheat  and  rye,  and  diminish  them  for  oats. 
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The  quantity  of  nitrogen  required  per  acre  for  each  of  the  cereals 
is,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

No.  Acres. 

Wt.  Alh.  in 

Wt.  Alb. 

Grain  and  Straw. 

per  Acre. 

Wheat    .     .     . 

.       40,000,000 

4,687,218,000 

117.2» 

Maize      .     .     . 

.      76,000,000 

20,545,840,000 

273.9 

Oats        .     .     . 

.     23,000,000 

4,027,520,000 

175.1 

Barley    .    .    . 

2,500,000 

489,504,000 

195.8 

Kye         ... 

1,800,000 

228,470,000 

126.9 

Buckwheat 

900,000 

113,232,000 

125.9 

The  total  quantity  of  albuminoids  in  the  hay  crop  is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  total  weight  of  hay  produced  by  7.5.^  The 
total  quantity  is,  therefore, 

90,000,000,000  X  .076  =  6,750,000,000  lbs. 

This  number  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  of  hay,  namely, 
37,500,000,  is  equal  to  180,  the  number  of  pounds  of  albuminoid 
per  acre  in  the  hay  crop. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  quantities  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  substances,  entering  into 
the  total  agricultural  product  of  the  country,  it  may  be  done 
approximately  by  taking  the  numbers  above  given  and  the  A^alue 
of  the  agricultural  products  affording  them,  and  thus  making  a 
comparison  with  the  net  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  preferable,  as  has  been  intimated  before, 
to  calculate  the  quantities  of  plant  food  for  each  item  separately, 

>  This  may  seem  a  small  qnnnttty,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  based  on  the 
aveiiige  yield  of  American  whent-flelds.  which  is  only  ]2-13  bui^hels  per  acre.  Lawes 
and  (Gilbert  (Address  of  Professor  Gilbert  before  A.  A.  A.  S..  Montreal,  1882)  have 
found  the  yield  of  albuminous  matter  for  the  wheat  crop  at  Rolhamstead  for  thirty- 
two  years  to  be  129.4  pounds  per  acre.  The  yield  of  wheat,  however,  averaged  14 
bushels  per  acre  (Jour.  Uoy.  Agr.  Soc,  No.  11,  Oct.,  1884.  p.  426).  For  an  average 
yield  of  12  bushels  per  acre  tlie  uitrogenous  matters  would  have  amounted  to  110 
pounds  per  acre. 

3  Jenkins  (Conn.  Exp.  Sta.  Report,  1885,  pp.  IS  and  19)  gives  the  average  percentages 
of  protein  matter  in  hay, as  follows: — 

Clover  hay 11.44 

Timothy  hay       6.02 

Mixed  hay      6.7G 

since  the  hay  crop  of  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  a  large  number  of  gi-asses  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  clover,!  have  taken  the  mean  of  7.5  per  cent  as  a  fair  measure 
of  the  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  hay  crop.  • 
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but  the  data  for  such  calculations  are  not  all  at  hand.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  while  the  yield  of  fibre  and  seed  is  approxi- 
mately well  known,  the  percentage  of  stalks  and  their  exact  com- 
position are  not.^ 

The  same  is  true  of  sugar-cane  and  for  the  grass  crops  devoted 
to  grazing,  etc.  It  is  not  essential,  however,  to  the  purpose  of 
this  address  to  give  all  these  matters  in  full  detail.  The  value  of 
the  cereals  which  have  been  tlie  subject  of  the  above  calculations 
is  $1,282,880,000;  the  value  of  the  hay  is  $360,000,000;  total 
value,  $1,642,880,000. 

Compare  this  with  the  total  net  value  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, viz.,  $3,600,000,  and  we  find  that  it  is  45.6  per  cent  of  the 
-whole. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  ma}'  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  albuminoids  removed  in  the  crops 
mentioned  are  45.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  entering  into 
the  entire  agricultural  product.  The  entire  quantity  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  albuminoids,  therefore,  entering  into  the  agri- 
cultural harvest  of  the  United  States  for  one  year  is : — 


Total  potash  =  5,454,375.188  X  100  -^-  45.6  =  11, 901,848,923  lbs. 

Total  phosphoric  acid  =  3,183,381,075  X  100  -^  45.6  =    6,981,098,848  '* 
Total  protein  =  36,841,834,000  X  100  -f  45.6  =  80,793,495,614  »» 

^According  to  Dnbney  (Proceedings  306th  Meeting  Soc.  Arts,  Mass.  Inst.  Technol- 
ogy,  *"*  The  Ctieniistry  of  Cuttoii"),  one  bale  of  cotton  fibre  contains, 

Plioi«phoric  acid BO  lbs. 

Potash 2.10   '• 

The  yield  of  cotton-seed  is  double  the  weight  of  fibre;  hence,  /or  the  whole  country 
it  is  6.240,000  pounds.  Of  this  weight  half  is  kernel  and  the  other  half  liuU.  The  ker- 
nels contain  4.03  per  cent  ash,  or  in  all  125,736,000  pounds.  The  composition  of  the  ash 
is  as  follows : 

Phosphoric  acid       * 42.93  per  cent. 

Potash 28.37    "        " 

The  weight  of  potash  in  the  asli  of  the  kernel  is  therefore,  35,671,303  pounds,  and 
of  phosphoric  acid  43,978,4(>4  poun<ls. 

The  cotton.pced  hulls  amount  to  3.120.000.000  pounds,  and  contain  2.28  per  cent  ash, 
equal  to  71,136,000  pounds.    Tliis  ash  contains : 

Phos])horic  acid 4.07  per  cent. 

Potash 57.95    "       " 

The  total  weiglit  of  potash  In  the  ash  of  the  hulls  is,  therefore : 

Potash 41,223,312  lbs. 

and  of         Phosphoric  acid 2,895,235  " 
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Taking  this  last  number,  we  determine  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
gen entering  into  the  agricultural  harvest  for  one  year  by  dividing 
it  by  6.25,  or  in  all  12,926,929,302  pounds.  The  value  of  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  albuminoids,  or  nitrogen,  entering 
into  a  single  harvest,  is  obtained  from  the  following  estimates, 
viz. : — 

Potash 5  cts.  per  lb. 

Phosphoric  acid 6    *'        ** 

Nitrogen 18    "        ** 

The  total  value  of  each  of  these  ingredients  is  therefore  : — 

Potash 9  698,067,446 

Phosphoric  acid 418,865,930 

Nitrogen 2,320,852,674 

Total 33,343,780,050 

These  quantities  of  plant  food  removed  from  the  soil  annuall}'^ 
seem  enormous,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  all 
lost;  much  of  them  is  left  in  the  soil,  in  roots,  straw,  stalks,  etc. 
Those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  farming 
practised  in  the  newer  parts  of  our  country  know  that  corn-stalks 
and  straw  are  generally  regarded  as  nuisances,  to  be  removed  as 
easily  and  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  not  tilling  the  soil,  but  kill- 
ing it,  that  is  practised.  Stables  are  removed  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  accumulating  manure,  and  the  corn-stalks  are  raked  together 
and  burned  to  prepare  the  field  for  a  new  crop.  True,  in  many 
localities  th^  waste  of  such  a  proceeding,  especially  in  nitrogen, 
is  understood.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  over  vast  areas  of 
our  agricultural  lands  there  is  no  conception  of  the  idea  of  possible 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  no  systematic  method  of  preventing  it. 
The  refuse  of  the  crop,  the  straw,  the  stalks,  etc.,  are  put  out  of 
the  way  as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible,  and  without  thinking  of 
the  robbery  which  is  thereby  committed. 

The  stores  of  plant  food  which  have  accumulated  in  our  virgin 
soils  are  indeed  great,  but  they  cannot  withstand  this  constant 
drain  on  them.  The  effects  of  this  system  of  culture  soon  show 
themselves  in  diminished  yield,  as  is  seen  in  the  great  wheat-fields 
of  the  Northwest  and  of  California,  which  do  not  produce  at  the 
present  time  more  than  half  the  crop  at  first  obtained  from 
them. 
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If  we  place  the  annual  contribution  of  potash  of  an  acre  of  land 
to  the  crop  at  40  lbs.,  the  number  of  crops  which  could  be  pro- 
duced in  a  given  depth  as  far  as  this  constituent  of  soil  is  concerned 
is  easily  computed.  The  weight  of  dry  soil  per  acre  to  a  depth  of 
nine  inches  is  approximately  3,000,000  pounds.^  A  soil  containing 
.3  per  cent  of  potash  would  have,  therefore,  9,000  pounds,  which  at 
40  pounds  a  3'ear  would  last  for  250  years.  But  fortunately,  by 
the  decomposition  of  feldspathic  rocks  and  others  containing  pot- 
ash, and  also  by  the  transfer  in  various  ways  of  the  potash  of  the 
sub-soil  to  the  soil,  a  provision  is  found  which  will  prevent  the  en- 
tire exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  fields  have  beeu  under  cultivation  for  hundreds 
of  years  there  is  still  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  manurial  substance 
to  insure  the  production  of  a  crop. 

Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  manurial 
substances  containing  potash  which  are  accessible,  and  which  will 
furnish  immense  stores  of  this  substance  to  the  future  agri«julturist. 
Chief  among  these  natural  deposits  must  be  mentioned  the  mines 
of  kainite,  which  have  their  greatest  development  near  Stassfurt. 
These  mines  have  already  furnished  immense  quantities  of  potash, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  their  exhaustion.  The  quan- 
tity of  kainite  entering  into  consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  10,  1884,^  was  126,166  tons,  valued 
at  $757,014.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  the  quantity  was 
84,219  tons  and  the  value  $483,780.  The  quantities  of  chloride  of 
potash  imported  during  the  same  periods  were  48,712,767  pounds 
and  40,839,704  pounds,  valued  at  $731,409  and  $61?,674  respec- 
tively. Although  the  greater  part  of  the  last-mentioned  compound 
is  used  in  chemicals  and  the  arts,  yet  it  may  be  considered  as 
finally  reaching  the  soil,  either  directly  or  indirectl\\  In  round 
numbers,  the  value  of  the  potash  salts  imported  may  be  placed  at 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Kainite  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  to  cotton,  since,  according  to  Dabney,^  it  prevents  "rust" 
and  thus  adds  largely  to  the  yield. 

The  available  quantity  of   phosphorus  as   plant  food  may  be 

>  BichardR,  Dept.  Agrl.  Chem.,  Bull.  No.  10,  p.  28. 

>  Commerce  and  Nayigation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 18i<5,  pp.  576-^77. 

<  rroccedings  306tb  Meeting  Soc.  of  ArtSf.Mase.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  <'  The  ChemlBtry  of 
Cotton.*' 
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estimated  in  the  same  way.    The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
soils  varies  from  none  at  all  to  almost  one  per  cent.^ 

If  we  take  the  mean  content  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil  to 
be  .15  per  cent,  the  total  quantity  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  9  inche§^ 
would  be  4,500  pounds.  If  the  contribution  to  each  crop  is  20 
pounds  per  acre,  the  phosphoric  acid  would  last  for  225  years 
without  any  artificial  supply. 

The  stores  of  phosphoric  acid,  however,  which  a  provident  past 
has  saved  for  us,  are  even  greater  than  the  deposits  of  potash. 
Apatite  is  a  somewhat  abundant  mineral,  and  in  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama,  and  other  states  of  the  Union,  are  found  large  beds 
of  phosphates.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these 
deposits  by  studying  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  bed  of  them 
yet  discovered,  having  its  centre  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  bed* 
has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of  sevent}''  miles  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  thirty  miles. 

For  the  year  ending  May  31, 1884,  the  yield  of  crude  phosphates 
in  South  Carolina  alone  was  431,779  tons,  and  during  the  next 
year,  395,408  tons.  The  average  price  per  ton  has  been  about 
$5.50.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  phosphate  resources  of 
North  Carolina  by  C.  W.  Dabney,  jr.,^  and  to  the  Alabama 
deposits  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs.* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  preliminary  surveys  have  been 
made  of  these  pliosphatic  beds  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  and  that  these  surveys  have  shown  the  presence  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  these  deposits,  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  the 
mineral  wealfli  of  the  country,  in  this  particular,  is  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

The  beds  of  apatite  which  were  formerly  operated  in  our  New 
England  states  have  ceased  to  be  profitable  since  the  discovery  of 
the  southern  phosphate  rocks,  but  the  Canadian  apatite  is  still 
mined,  and  the  product  rapidly  increasing.  In  1884  the  output 
amounted  to  22,143  tons  of  2,200  pounds,  and  the  market  value 
was  about  $30  per  ton,  or  $664,290.  Very  little  of  this  product, 
however,  reaches  the  United  States,  being  sent  mostly  to  Great 
Britain. 

• 

lU.  S  Dept.  Agrl.  Chem.,  Bull.  No.  10,  pp.  54-56. 

3 Williams,  Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1883-^,  p.  78S. 

'Report  N.  C.  Agrl.  Exp.  Sta.,  1883,  pp.  56  et  acq, 

^Williams,  op.  cU.y  pp.  7dl  et  teq. 
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The   quantity  of  phosphates  imported  into  the  United  States 
(not  including  guano^)  has  diminished  with  the  increase  of  home 
production,  having  fallen  from  133,955  tons,  worth  $1,437,442,  in 
t4883,  to  27,506  tons,  worth  $367,  333,  in  1885. 

Of  late  years  the  fertilizing  value  of  bones  has  received  a  practi- 
cal recognition,  and  they  are  carefully  saved  to  be  ground  into  bone 
meal  or  worked  into  acid  phosphate.  The  plains  of  the  west  have 
also  been  cleared  of  the  accumulated  bones  of  former  buffaloes,  a 
source  which  unhappily,  by  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  herds,  will 

soon  fail. 

According  to  Lawes  and  Gilbert,^  the  mean  percentage  of  bone 

'in  swine  is  7.0.  In  5,600,000,000  pounds  the  total  weight  of 
bone  would  be  392,000,000  pounds.  In  beef  cattle  the  mean  per- 
centage of  bone  is  11.  For  4,000,000,000  pounds  the  total  weight 
of  bone  would  be  440,000,000  pounds.  In  mutton  the  percentage 
of  bone  is  7.8,  and  for  500,000,000  pounds  would  give  39,000,000 
pounds.  Add  to  these  sums  the  weight  of  bones  obtained  from  dead 
horses,  mules,  etc.,  which  ma}'  be  estimated  to  be  about  25,000,000 
pounds,  and  we  get  the  following  results  : — 

Bones  from  beef  cattle 440,000,000 

*'         **     pork 892,000,000 

"         **     mutton 59,000,000 

"         "     horses,  etc ,     .  25,000,000 

Total 89tJ,000,000  lbs. 

or  448,000  tons. 

This  immense  quantity  of  bone  is  not  valuable  alone  for  the 
phosphoric  acid  it  contains,  but  also  for  its  combined  nitrogen. 
It  is  worth  fully  $30  per  ton,  amounting  in  all  to  $13,440,000.3 


»The  quantity  of  guano  imported  in  1884  was  32,fi84  tons,  valued  at  $027,872.  (De 
Ghequier,  Tlie  Fertilizer  Movement  for  188;i-84,  p.  41.)  The  total  quantity  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  U8ed  in  the  United  States  durinfif  that  year  is  estimated  at  9<M5,0O0  tons 
(p.  34).  At  $30  per  toi>this  would  amount  to  $28,980,000.  The  amount  oi'  money  paid 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  for  commercial  fertilizers  is  more  than 
thirty  million  dollars,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 

J»Jour.  Roy.  Agrl.  Soc,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  433  et  seq.  In  two  animals  examined  by 
McMurtrie  (Report  Illinois  Indust.  Univ.,  1884,  p.  150),  the  percentage  of  bone  was  as 
follows;  Poland  China  ))ig,  11  months  old,  gross  weight  340  lbs.,  6.30;  Berkshire  pig, 
9  months  old,  gross  weight  245  lbs.,  6.73. 

•Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Proceed,  Roy.  Soc,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  344)  make  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  the  contributions  of  the  soil  to  fat  animals;  *'The  loss  to  the  farm 
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Sentiment  and  abundance  have  heretofore  protected  the  bones 
of  man  from  economic  use,  but  future  necessity  for  nourishment 
and  the  gradual  loss  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  may  yet  cause  an 
invasion  of  the  catacombs  and  crowded  cemeteries.  In  passing 
the  cords  of  cross-bones  and  pyramids  of  grinning  skulls  in  the 
catacombs,  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  better  they  would 
look  incorporated  in  fields  of  waving  wheat,  and  cribs  6f  yellow 
corn. 

LOSS  OP  PLANT  FOOD  BY  EXPORTATION. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  farm  products  were 
exported  from  the  United  States  having  a  value  of  $530,172,835. 
The  value  of  agricultural  products  imported  was  $249,211,975, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  sugar,  tea  and  coffee.  The  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was,  therefore,  $280,960,860. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  values  of  exports  are 
given  at  the  seaboard,  and  are  fully  25  per  cent  greater  than  for  the 
values  given  for  the  farm.  To  compare,  therefore,  exports  with 
total  production,  the  sum  above  given  must  be  diminished  by  one- 
fourth,  becoming  $397,629,62(3,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  total  net 
value  of  the  farm  production  of  the  country. 

Allowing  for  the  small  quantities  of  valuable  plant  food  intro- 
duced in  our  agricultural  imports,  we  may  safel}'  place  the  loss  of 
these  ingredients  due  to  exportation  at  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  figures  become,  therefore,  for 

Potash 119,613,480  lbs.,     worth  $5,980,674 

Phosphoric  add         .     .     .      69,810,988     **             *'  4,188,659 

Nitrogen 129,269,593     **            »*  23,2^8^52^ 

Total  value  exported $33,437^60 

of  mineral  constitnents  by  the  production  and  sale  of  mere  fattening  fnci-ease  was 
very  small.  It  was  greater,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  growing  than  of  only  fatten- 
ing animals.  In  illustration,  the  amounts  of  some  of  the  more  important  mineral 
constituents  removed  annually  from  an  acre  of  fair  average  pasture  and  arable 
land  were  compared.  Such  estimates  could  obviously  be  only  approximate,  and  the 
quantities  will  vary  considerably.  With  this  reservation,  it  may  be  stated  that  of 
phospiioric  acid  an  acre  would  lose  more  in  millc,  and  four  or  Ave  times  as  much 
in  wheat  or  barley  grain  or  in  hay,  as  in  the  fattening  increase  of  oxen  or  sheep. 
Of  lime,  the  land  would  lose  twice  as  much  in  the  animal  increase  as  in  milk,  or  in 
wheat  or  barley  grain ;  but  perliaps  no  more  than  one<tenth  as  much  as  in  hay.  Of 
potash,  an  acre  would  yield  only  a  fi-action  of  a  pound  in  animal  Increase,  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  in  wheat  or  barley  grain,  and  more  than  one  hundred  times  as  much 
in  hay." 
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The  weight  of  nitrogen  resting  on  each  square  meter  of  surface 
is  a  little  more  than  8,000  kilograms,  which,  at  40  cents  a  kilo- 
gram, would  be  worth  $3,200.  At  the  bottom  of  this  vast  ocean  of 
plant  food,  it  seems  hard  to  compel  the  needy  farmer  to  pay  so 
high  a  price  for  it.  The  question,  therefore,  ''Whence  comes  the 
nitrogen  assimilated  by  the  plant?"  is  of  as  much  interest  from  an 
economic  as  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  thus  evident 
that,  from  an  economic  view,  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen for  future  crops  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  In  the  latter  cases,  we  have  a  definite  amount 
of  material,  and  this  can  be  made  to  do  duty  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  a  question  simply  of  economy,  and  a  wise  use  of  the  great, 
stores  which  Nature  has  provided,  and  a  careful  restoration  to  the 
soil  of  the  quantities  removed  by  successive  crops. 

In  respect  of  nitrogen,  however,  the  case  is  far  different.  Com- 
bined nitrogen,  as  albuminoids,  tends  to  rapid  decay,  and  hence  we 
must  look  to  the  minute  and  mysterious  operations  of  nature  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  between  free  and  available  nitrogen  on  which 
every  form  of  life  depends. 

In  respect  of  the  forms  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  plant  life, 
there  has  been  much  discussion,  and  there  remains  much  difference 
of  opinion.     The  possible  sources  of  it  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Organic  nitrogenous  matter. 

2.  The  ammonia  that  may  exist  in  the  air,  or  be  derived  from 
the  waters  of  the  ocean. ^ 

3.  The  nitrous  and  nitric  compounds  formed  bj^  combustion. 

4.  The  same,  formed  by  electric  discharges,  or  b}'  differences  of 
electric  potential. ^ 

5.  Nitrogen  fixed  in  the  soil  b}'  microbes. 

6.  The  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

7.  Mineral  nitrates. 

1.     Organic  Nitrogen. 

Without  entering  here  upon  a  critical  stud}'  of  the  views  held  by 
scientists  in  respect  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen,  I  will  content 
myself  with  trying  to  give  very  briefly  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  recent  investigations. 

1  The  water  of  the  ocean  contains  13.8  parts  per  raillion.    (Mayer,  op.  cit.y  p.  01,  foot 
note.) 
3  The  supplies  3, 4,  and  perhaps  some  of  2,  are  brought  chiefly  by  the  rain. 
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It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  organic  nitrogen,!'.  e.,nitro- 
gen  in  llie  form  of  protein  or  albuminoid  matter,  is  one  of  the 
chief  aoiiices  of  similai  compounds  in  the  growing  plant.  For 
many  yeais  it  was  supposed  tliat  llie  simple  decomposition  of  such 
matter  j'ielded  its  nitrogen  in  n  suitable  form  for  assimilation.  It 
is  now,  however,  an  established  f:ict,  that  nitrogen  l)efore  it  can  be 
absorbed  by  tlie  growing  plant  mnst  beoxidized, — inother  words, 
converted  into  nitric  acid.  Tlie  first  great  aiivance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  interesting  process  has  doubtless  come  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  method  by  which  organic  nitrogen  is  prepared  for 
plant  food. 

Nitriflcafion. 

It  woidd  not  be  proper  to  take  time  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
diBcussion  of  the  process  by  which  organic  nitrogen,  or  nitrogen  of 
any  kind,  is  converted  into  nitric  compoimds,  a  process  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  vegetable  growth,  and  which  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  is  due  to  a  kind  of  fermentation  set  up  by  a  special 
organism.  Tlianks  to  the  results  of  the  patient  and  fruitful  investi- 
gations of  Pasteur,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  pure  cultivations 
of  this  nitric  ferment.  Perhaps  the  chief  credit  of  tliis  acliievement 
is  due  to  Schlosing  and  Miintz,'  but  the  part  taken  in  it  by  War- 
rington, Berthelot,  Deh£rain,  and  Joulie  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Schlosing  and  Miintz'  give  tlie  results  of  their  experiments  with 
this  ferment.     The  authors  say  : — 

"  We  have  shown  that  n.ttural  nitrification  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  result  of  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  fermentation,  but  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  protluced  in  a  general  manner,  by 
the  organisms  which  arc  tlie  usual  agents  of  the  combustion  of  or- 
ganic matter,  and  that  it  appears  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  a 
special  organism. 

"  In  examining  with  a  microscope,  of  a  very  large  magnifying 
power,  nitrifiable  vegetable  mould,  or  earth  containing  vegetable 
matter,  there  are  seen,  Dear  the  organic  debris,  organisms  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  Even  where  nitriScation  is  the  moat  active, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  more  special  organism  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  attributed," 

The  authors  next  describe  the  results  of  their  cultures  in  sterilized 

"  Complea  Rendna,  Vol.  LXXXJV,  pp.  301  tl  leq.,  kud  Vol.  LXXXiy.  pp.  8B1  ft  tiq., 
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sewage  waters,  by  means  of  which  they  obtain  the  pure  cultivation 
of  the  nitric  ferment,  "  a  pnnctiform  corpuscle  of  very  small  di- 
mensions, presenting  a  great  analogy  in  form  to  the  organisms 
which  Pasteur  has  found  in  waters,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  ^  brilliant  corpuscles '  and  which  he  regards  as  the  germ 
of  bacteria." 

"  It  multiplies  in  appropriate  liquids,  but  slowly,  causing  the  ni- 
trification to  be  less  active  at  the  beginning  of  a  seeding  and  after- 
wards to  increase  progressively. 

*'  It  seems  to  multiply  by  budding;  and  it  is  frequently  seen 
under  the  form  of  globules,  coupled  together,  thus  affording  some 
analogy  to  the  acetic  ferment. 

'^  The  nitric  ferment  is  not  endowed  with  the  resistance  which  is 
found  in  some  of  its  congeners.  A  temperature  of  100°  retained 
for  ten  minutes  invariably  kills  it;  even  a  lower  temperature, 
namely,  90°,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  its  action. 

*'  Desiccation,  even  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  acts  unfavor- 
ably to  it.  Some  soil,  from  a  locality  of  energetic  nitrification, 
became  completely  sterile  after  having  been  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  this  sterility  was  maintained  even  when  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  nitrification  were  applied. 

'.'  The  nitric  ferment  is  of  wide  distribution  ;  vegetable  mould  is 
the  place  most  favorable  to  it :  it  is  also  there  that  it  performs 
its  most  valuable  functions.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  particle  of  arable 
earth  unsuitable  to  its  growth. 

'^  Sewage  waters,  in  general,  and  waters  containing  organic 
matters,  are  rich  in  nitric  ferment,  and  we  have  shown  that  in  the 
presence  of  these  liquids  it  is  capable  of  performing  its  functions, 
and  thus  tends  to  their  purification. 

"  Below  5°  the  formation  of  nitrates  is  extremely  restricted,  if 
not  altogether  null ;  at  12°  it  becomes  appreciable,  at  37°  it  attains 
its  maximum  activity ;  above  35°  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of 
nitrification.     The  access  of  oxygen  is  an  essential  condition.  " 

The  authors  also  show  that  a  feeble  alkalinity  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  nitrates.  In  nature  it  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
furnishes  the  alkalinity.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  is  also 
necessary  ;  sugar,  glycerine,  alcohol,  tartaric  acid,  etc.,  can  furnish 
the  carbon  indispensable  to  this  reaction  as  well  as  the  organic 
matters  in  the  soil.  The  authors  also  point  out  that  nitrates  are 
not  always  the  result  of  this  oxidation,  but  sometimes  nitrites, 
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which  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  Warrington  ascribes  to  a  special 
kind  of  ferment.  The  production  of  nitrites  is  more  frequent  in 
liquids  than  in  soils,  and  is  observed  usually  at  a  temperature 
of  20°  or  below.  The  researches  of  Schlosing  and  Muntz,  of  which 
a  brief  abstract  has  just  been  given,  stimulated  others  who  were 
working  in  the  same  line  to  continue  and  amplify  the  work  which 
had  been  so  well  commenced. 

Warrington*  has  given  a  most  valuable  resume  of  the  experi- 
ment on  nitrification  conducted  at  the  Rothamstead  laboratoiy, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
''Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society ."^ 

He  shows  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  that  nitrification 
may  take  place  by  a  simple  oxidation  of  albuminous  matter  is  erro- 
neous ;  and  gives  additional  testimony  tliat  such  a  process  is  due 
to  an  organism.  He,  however,  modifies  the  statement  in  his  first 
paper,  that  this  nitrifying  organism  is  not  a  bacterium. 

Warrington's  paper  has  one  great  advantage  over  most  of  those 
which  bear  on  this  subject,  in  that  it  contains  a  minute  description 
of  the  method  and  mechanism  of  the  experiments.  By  reason  of 
this  detailed  description,  we  are  able  to  form  a  much  truer  notion 
of  the  value  of  his  results.  He  shows  that  the  nitrifying  organism 
is  most  abundant  and  most  active  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In 
sterilized  solutions  seeded  with  soil  taken  above  the  depth  of  nine 
.inches,  there  was  no  failure  in  any  case  to  produce  nitrification. 
Below  nine  inches,  the  results  were  irregular.  Only  in  two  in- 
stancies was  nitrification  produced  with  soil  taken  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  in  one  case  only  at  a  greater  depth,  and  in  this 
case  the  activity  of  the  soil  was  probably  due  to  some  accidental 
contamination. 

Warrington  experimented  with  various  forms  of  albuminoid 
matter,  viz.,  milk,  asparagine,  rape-seed,  etc.,  and  in  all  cases 
succeeded  in  completely  nitrifying  them,  while  in  duplicates  kept 
free  of  the  ferment  no  nitrification  was  produced. 

The  necessity  of  a  salifiable  base  to  complete  nitrification  was 
also  made  apparent  by  the  results  obtained.  Thus,  as  was  shown 
by  Scjilosing  and  Miintz,  a  certain  degree  of  alkalinity  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  rapid  nitrification. 

In  a  later  communication,^  Warrington  has  shown  that  ammo- 

1  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  637,  et  seq. 
s  1879,  p.  429,  et  iej.  *  Op.  cit,,  1885,  p.  758,  et  seq. 

A.  A.  A.  8.  VOL.  XXXV.  10 
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sium  carbonate  solution  containing  four  hundred  parts  of  nitrogen, 
and  over,  to  one  million,  suspends  the  action  of  the  nitrifying  fer- 
ment. This,  however,  begins  again  on  the  addition  of  gypsum. 
The  favorable  action  of  the  gypsum  is  due  to  the  double  decom- 
position with  the  ammonium  carbonate,  and  not,  as  Fichard^  sup- 
poses, to  its  carrying  a  supply  of  oxygen. 

A  heavy  application  of  caustic  lime  also  suspends  or  retards 

« 

nitrification  in  the  soil.  When,  however,  the  lime  unites  with  cai*- 
bonic  acid,  its  presence  then  becomes  favorable  to  the  process. 

Warrington  is,  moreover,  of  the  opinion,  that  the  nitric  and 
nitrous  ferments  are  different  in  their  nature,  and  that  the  former 
is  more  sensitive  to  a  low  temperature  than  the  latter,  a  fact  which 
agrees  with  the  observation  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  nitrites 
made  by  Schlosing  and  Miintz. 

A  process  directly  the  reverse  of  nitrification  has  also  been  ob- 
served by  Gayon  and  Dupetit,^  by  which  nitrates  are  destroyed  by 
a  denitrifying  ferment.  This  ferment  is  described  as  an  anaerobe. 
It  acts  most  vigorously  at  a  temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°,  and 
the  experimenters,  under  favorable  conditions,  succeeded  in  to- 
tally decomposing  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium. 
Heat,  chloroform  or  sulphate  of  copper  sterilized  the  solutions, 
but  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids  do  not  interfere  with  the  fermen- 
tation ;  on  the  contrary,  are  themselves  decomposed,  like  organic 
matters.  The  gas  evolved  is  pure  nitrogen,  representing  a  large 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the  nitrate.  The 
rest  of  it  forms  ammoniacal  compounds.^  , 


1  Ann.  AgronomiqueR,  1884,  pp.  310,  311.  <'La  superiority  da  sulAite  de  cbanx 
comme  agent  nitriflcatcur,  iiingie  8on  insolubility  rulutive,  en  <^gai-d  aux  sulfates  de 
potasse  et  de  toude,  ticnt,  sans  doute.  a  sa  facilit<^  d'etre  desoxyd^  au  contact  dea 
mati^res  organiqueset  r^oxyde  au  contact  dc  Tair." 

a  Comptes  Rendut),  Vol.  XCV,  p.  (M4  et  stq, 

*Guyon  and  Dupetit  report  the  lateiit  results  of  their  investigations  of  the  denitri- 
fying feiment  in  the  •*  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chiniie,"  July,  188«,  pp.  34, 35. 

They  claim  to  have  isolated  two  bacteria  {Bacterium  denitrificant  a  and  ^) .  These 
two  microbes  multiply  with  equal  facility  in  moat  broth  and  in  an  artificial  liquid 
containing  ten  grams  nitrate  of  potash  in  1,000  cc,  togetlier  with  appropriate  quanti- 
ties of  organic  matter  and  pliosphates.  Whether  the  nitrogen  is  set  ft'ee  pura,  or 
mixed  with  some  nitrous  oxide,  is  determined  by  tlie  character  of  tlie  nutritive  liquid. 
If  the  organic  matter  is  nitrogenous,  ammonia  is  formed,  and  also  some  free  nitro- 
gen. The  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  B.  dtnitrificans  does  not  appear  to  be  a  true 
fermentation;  it  is  a  combustion  of  organic  matter  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate,  at- 
tended  with  the  disengagement  of  a  large  quantity  of  heat. 
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In  respect  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  Schlosing^ 
has  shown  that  in  sealed  vessels  certain  soils  emit  a  gas  composed 
of  carbonic  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

Deherain  and  Maquenne  ^  confirm  the  observation  of  Schlosing, 
and  seek  further  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  free  nitrogen.  A 
soil  rich  in  organic  matter  gives  rise  to  free  nitrogen,  while  one 
poor  in  it  does  not.  In  addition  to  free  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide 
was  also  detected.  The  authors  also  confirm  the  observations  of 
Gaj'on  and  Dupetit  above  cited,  that  heat  and  chloroform  sterilize 
an  earth  containing  nitrates,  and  prevent  the  action  of  the  denit- 
rifying ferment.  When,  however,  a  soil  thus  sterilized  by  heat  is 
reseeded  with  a  portion  of  denitrifying  earth,  it  regains  its  original 
power.  In  further  experiments,  they  show  that  the  active  caase 
of  the  phenomenon  of  dentrification  is  probably  the  butyric  ferment 
described  by  Von  Tiegham  under  the  name  of  Bacillus  amy- 
lobcater. 

2.  Ammonia. 

The  existence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  is  a  well-established  fact ; 
and  even  without  the  aid  of  rain  it  is  possible  that  some  of  this 
substance  may  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  undergo  nitrification. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  soil  also  gives  up  ammonia  sometimes  to 
the  air,  and  thus  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  much  gain  from  this  source.  The  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion depends  largely  on  the  methods  of  determining  the  ammonia 
in  the  soil,  a  subject  over  which  there  is  just  now  an  animated 
discussion  between  Schlosing  and  Berthelot.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  Berthelot,  a  moist  arable  soil  tends  constantly 
to  emit  ammonia  into  the  atmosphere,  derived  chiefly  from  the  dis- 
sociation of  ammonium  carbonate.'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  opin- 
ion of  Schlosing  is  entirely  different,  asserting  that  in  general  a 
soil  containing  vegetable  matter,  wet  or  dry,  tends  to  take  ammonia 

t  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  LXXVII,  pp.  203  and  353. 

•  Ibid.,  Vol.  XCV,  pp.  691,  7*2,854. 

«  Ibid.,  1886,  Vol.  CII,  Nos.  17, 18,  20,  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

*  Ibid.,  1886,  p.  953 :  '*  II  en  r^sulte  que,  dans  tout  sol  qni  rcnferme  dii  carbonate  de 
chaux,  les  seln  aramoniacaux  tendent  k changer  en  carbonate  d'ammonlnque,  or,  oe  der- 
nier sel  ^Cant  d^compos^  partiellement  dans  ses  dissolntions  11  en  r^sulte  une  mlse  en 
liberty  continue  de  rammonlaque." 
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'    ♦v.o  anil  IS  keot  much  below  that  in  the  air. 

August  -<*  f;i'^^^^^^^^^^^  from  the  «u-  rather  than  from 

„ot  shown  *'•**  *^';;"3;;^„3  matters  in  the  soil,  going  on  in  the 
the  decomposition  «f  n^^-^^g^^"' "  .  ^ss  of  nitrification ;  the 

"^"^^^Teir^'dt  oTe^fa^^^  U^^^^^  crops,  approach- 

•"''"Tlr  were  usi  '  less  of  the  available  nitrogen  than  before. 
,„g  ™'^^""^>'7;;;j;„it,  impossible  to  form  any  just  estimate 
'o?  I'^e  to  r  c^rof  the  Lmonia  absorbed  by  the  soil  fro. 

the  air.  ■ 

3.    The  Oxidation  of  Nitrogen  due  to  Combustion. 

■;  ::Z  1  °c°  »Z»"0.  in  U.e  p«».„c..  of  burning  f.«,  o,l,,  .ood 
detectea  sucu  cuuh  aocuracv  of  the  experimental 

etc.     But  in  ^^^^^^^^1:^,  into  combination  are 
methods,  the  quantities  o    n.t  o  ,^^^^^^^      ^^^^.^  ^^.^^_ 

extremely  minute,  and  can  ha^eo^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

tion  of  nitrogen  is  -1^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    p,,3e„ce  of  ozone  has  some- 
although  it  canno   be  'l^f  ^  f  *^'f  ^^^^  Tlie  preexisting 

times  been  ^^^^''^''^^^.^ZZnll.ll  soon  be  made,  may  have 

mineral  -^-S?";  ^^^^  ^\  J^ "  of  our  planet,  if  we  accept  the 
had  its  ongm  in  the  eaiiy  mstv.  j 

A  «  vol   CII  P.  1002.    For  the  content  of  amraonla  in  the  air,  Bee 
iComptcs  Rendns,  >ol.  Cli,  p.  ^»^ 

Mayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  195-  c-inimed  may  be  produced  in  large  quantities  syn- 

.  TUe  carbonate  of  ««»"^°"»»;V^.^^,'""rot4ra  mixture  of  barium  ox.de  and  charcoal 

thetically  by  passing  pure  "^«f  ^  \^^^^^^^^     ^^^  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  nitrogen  and 
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theory  that  at  one  time  the  temperature  of  our  earth  was  so  high 
that  even  metals  existed  in  a  state  which  we  now  call  dissociation. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  terrestrial  gases  fell,  there  was  a  combi- 
nation of  the  metals  with  oxygen,  and  this  was  attended  with  the 
formation  of  a  vast  quantity  of  nitrous  and  nitric  nitrogen.  Kam- 
mercr^  pointed  out  that,  by  burning  hydrogen,  small  quantities,  and 
by  burning  magnesium  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  were  oxidized. 
Miintz  and  Aubin^  found  that  in  the  combustion  of  one  gram 
of  hydrogen  there  was  formed  one  milligram  of  nitric  acid,  while 
the  burning  of  one  gram  of  magnesium  gave  one  hundred  milli- 
grams of  it.  These  authors,  therefore,  suppose  that  at  the  first 
advent  of  vegetable  life  there  were  present  on  the  earth  immense 
quantities  of  nitrates,  and  that  the  exuberance  of  vegetation  dur- 
ing the  geologic  epochs  was  due  largely  to  this  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  in  ordinary  combustions  the  nitro- 
gen set  free  is  far  in  excess  of  the  quantity  oxidized,  so  that  the 
process  of  combustion  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  combined  nitrogen. 

4.     Nitrogen  oxidized  by  Electrical  Discharges,^ 

The  quantity  of  nitric  nitrogen  produced  by  electrical  discharges 
is  difficult  to  determine.  It  varies  with  the  climate  and  season, 
and  is  probably  greater  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  regions.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  electric  discharges  known  as 
lightning,  although  Berthelot  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  nitrogen 
may  be  fixed  in  organic  matter  by  the  influence  of  difference  in 
electrical  potential.^  In  respect  of  the  total  nitrogen  oxidized  by 
electrical  discharges,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made  by  determining 
the  quantity  of  such  nitrogen  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
rain-water.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  was  first  noticed 
by  De  Saussure,^  and  its  combination  with  nitric  acid  in  the  air  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Liebig.^  The  determinations  of  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  rain-water  by  diff*erent  chemists  and  in 

*  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Gescllsch.,  1877,  pp.  10  and  84. 
»Compto9  Rondus,  Vol.  XCVH,  p.  242. 

>  Cavendish  (Kopp,  Geschichte  der  Chem.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  277)  was  the  first  to  show 
the  convoraion  of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid  by  the  electrical  discharge. 

*  Comptes  RenduB,  ]b76,  p.  G77. 

B  Rectierches  sur  la  Vegetation,  p.  207. 
•Chom.  in  ihrer  Anwend.,  Vol.  I,  p.  317. 
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various  localities  have  been  tabulated  by  Mayer.^  Naturally,  the 
porcontajjo  of  these  substances  would  depend  largely  on  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  and  hence  a  better  method  of  estimating  it  would  bo 
by  giving  the  weight  of  combined  nitrogen  precipitated  on  each 
now  or  hectare. 

Harrison,  in  a  tropical  region,^  has  found  in  ammonia  and  ni- 
trates .S'ir)  parts  of  nitrogen  per  million  in  the  rainfall  for  eight 
months.^  The  amount  of  rainfall  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ments was  33.65  in.,  from  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  con- 
tribution of  combined  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  greater  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  ix>gions.'* 

Fmm  a  comparison  of  the  various  determinations  accessible,  it 
appears  that  the  mean  weight  of  combined  nitrogen  received  from 
the  air  in  the  rain-waters  is  al>out  12  kg.  per  liectai-e,  or  ten  pounds 
\\or  acre.  In  any  case,  the  quantity  of  combineil  nitrogen  received 
ftx>m  the  air  is  many  times  less  than  that  removed  by  the  growing 
crop.  It  appears,  from  the  continued  ability  of  the  soil  to  furnish 
a  sensibly  i\>nstnnt  quantity  of  combineii  nitrogen  to  crops  during 
long  periiHls  of  time*  that  the  amount  received  in  this  way  from 
the  air  is  an  oven  CvMuponsation  lor  what  is  lost  in  the  fi*ee  nitix)gen 
arisiuii  t*ivm  cvnubusiion.  dowmposiiion,  ar.d  the  denitrifying  fer- 
ment aaoHviy  montionoti,  provUitd  neither  the  air  nor  the  plant 
has  the  pix^pirly  of  tixir.i:  tVoo  a::r,o>p::c:io  nitivgen. 

»  •  •  • 

Pc '.  I .  ;v :  r, •''  v;  1  > v ;:  ssos  I ': . e  o  ^ . os :  ion  of  c s *  n  a r.  1  \ o>s  of  e i  t roi; en 
iv.  so;is,     llo  >..v^»s.  :Vo:n  1.  s  c^«i:  t\;<:::r.tr.:^  :»r.i  f.om  tLose  of 
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In  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  Berthelot^  has  shown  that 
soils  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  by  the 
action  of  an  organism,  without  nitrification. 

He  says,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  the  studies : — 
'^The  argillaceous  soils,  sands,  and  kaolins  possess  the  property 
of  slowly  fixing  the  free  atmospheric  nitrogen.  This  property  is 
independent  of  nitrification,  as  well  as  of  the  condensation  of  am- 
monia. It  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain  living  organisms.  It 
is  not  manifest  in  winter,  but  it  is  especially  exerted  during  the  sea- 
son of  vegetable  activity.  A  temperature  of  100°  destroys  it.  It 
is  exercised  as  well  in  closed  vessels  as  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere ;  as  well  in  air  completely  free,  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  as  under 
a  roof;  in  the  neighborhood  of  soil  covered  with  vegetation,  as  in  a 
closed  chamber.  It  takes  place  in  the  dark,  but  less  actively  than 
in  the  light." 

NATURE   OF  THE    OROANISliS   WHICH   FIX   THE   FREE   NITROGEN 

OF   THE  AIR   IN   THE   SOILS. 

Berthelot  says :  "The  researches  which  I  have  made  on  the 
direct  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  different  classes  of  soils,  a  fixa- 
tion which  is  carried  on  by  certain  organisms,  have  led  me  to  seek 
some  other  appropriate  way  of  indicating  the  quantit}'  of  these.  It 
does  not  appear  possible  to  isolate  these  organisms,  which  seem  to 
belong  to  a  group  of  diatoms ;  but  we  are  al}le  to  form  an  idea  of 
their  abundance  by  estimating  the  carbon  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  their  tissues."^  Berthelot  continues  his  paper  by  dis- 
cussing the  best  methods  of  estimating  this  carbon,  for  the  details 
of  which  I  refer  to  the  original  paper. 

As  a  result  of  the  determinations  made,  it  was  found  that  one 
kilogram  of  nitrogen-fixing  soil  towards  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment contained  from  one  to  two  grams  of  organic  matter,  due  to 
the  diatoms  present.  ^ 

For  a  thickness  of  soil  such  as  was  used  in  the  experiments,  Ber- 
thelot calculated  that  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  per  hectare  amounted 
to  from  16  to  32  kilograms  for  the  extremes,  or  a  mean  of  about 
25  kilograms  per  hectare.  But  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  ad- 
ditional thickness  of  soil,  the  quantity  becomes  very  much  greater. 

>Bull.  Soo.Chem.f  Vol.  XIV,  No.  8,  pp.  121  et  aeq. 
"Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  CII,  No.  17, 1886. 
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Whence  it  appears  that  the  free  nitrogen  fixed  by  these  nou- nitri- 
fying organisms  is  much  greater  in  amount  than  tliat  brought  to 
the  soil  by  the  rains, — an  amount  estimated  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
at  8  kg.  per  hectare.  Boussingault^  estimated  the  mean  weight  of 
combined  nitrogen  received  by  the  rains  at  2.7  kg.  per  hectare, 
while  Barral  placed  it  at  19.64  kg.  The  mean  weight  found  by  the 
Russian  experiment  stations  was  11.5  kg. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  it  is  seen  that  the  quantity  of  free  nitro- 
gen fixed  by  the  soil  is  greater  than  that  in  a  combined  form  brought 
to  it  by  the  rain. 

The  publication  of  the  original  paper  of  Berthelot,  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  October  24, 1885,^  led  Joulie^  to  make 
a  report  of  the  experiments  conducted  by  him,  which  show  a  certain 
increment  of  nitrogen  in  cultivated  soils.  The  soils  used  were  of  a 
cla^'-sand  nature  from  the  Dombe  (Ain). 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1883,  there  were  placed  in  each  of  the  ex- 
perimental pots  six  sprouted  buckwheat  grains. 

On  the  Gth  of  September  the  plants  were  gathered,  by  cutting 
them  off  even  with  the  ground.  The  roots  were  left  in  the  soil. 
On  the  15th  of  September  the  pots  were  sown  with  a  mixture  of 
ray-grass  and  clover.  The  pots  being  kept  in  a  hot  house,  the  har- 
vest of  these  grasses  took  place  in  March,  1884.  A  second  crop  of 
the  same  grasses  was  gathered  on  the  18Lh  of  June,  1884  ;  a  final 
cutting  was  made  on  August  21,  1884. 

If  the  soil  in  a  hectare  of  the  same  depth  as  in  the  experimental 
pots  weighs  2,000  metric  tons,  the  gain  in  nitrogen,  as  indicated  by 
the  experiments,  would  be  1144  kg.  Calculated  wholly  on  the  sur- 
face exposed,  and  taking  into  account  the  weight  of  the  soil,  the 
gain  would  have  been  432  kg.  per  hectare.  M.  Joulie  adds,  that  we 
should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  in- 
crement, because  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  fixed  is  in  a  form 
ill  suited  to  assimilation  by  plants.  In  a  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, commenced  in  Ma}',  1884,  there  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in 
every  case  but  one.  This  gain  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  first 
series,  but  nevertheless  distinct.  The  experiment,  however,  was 
not  continued  as  long  as  in  the  first  case,  having  terminated  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1884.     After  discussing  the  various  sources  of 

'Mayer,  ApriciiUinchemic,  3d  ed.,  1886,  p.  199. 

«Coin|)te8  ReuUuB,  Vol.  01,  p.  776. 

'Ann.  Agronomiques,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  pp.  5  et  seq. 
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the  increase,  M.  Joulie  concludes  that  it  could  only  have  come  from 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

M.  Joulie's  second  set  of  experiments  were  made  in  sand.  For 
this  reason,  he  is  disposed  to  doubt  M.  Berthelot's  assertions  that 
the  microbes  which  cause  this  fixation  are  peculiar  to  a  clayey  soil. 
M.  Joulie,  admitting  that  such  organisms  may  and  do  enable  the 
free  nitrogen  to  become  fixed  in  the  soil,  claims  further  that  the 
plant  itself  may  take  part  in  this  operation.  He  thus  raises  again 
the  old  contested  question  over  which  there  has  already'  been  so  much 
warm  discussion.  It  would  be  rather  strange,  after  so  many  years, 
if  science  should  at  last  return  to  the  conclusions  of  Ville.^  M.  Joulie 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Thenard,  that  by  means 
of  the  electrical  discharge  free  nitrogen  could  be  combined  with  the 
elements  of  water.  He  adds,  that  it  is  well  known  that  oxygen  set 
free  by  living  leaves,  and  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  is  ozonized,  that  is,  electrified.  Thus  there  are  pro- 
duced in  the  living  plant  electrical  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
which  enabled  the  Thenards  to  perform  the  remarkable  experiments 
already  mentioned.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  plants,  admitted 
by  agriculturists  and  by  some  scientists,  is  not  therefore  an  opin- 
ion without  foundation,  as  some  great  scientific  authorities  affirm. 
In  a  further  study  of  the  results  of  his  experiments,  M.  Joulie 
concludes  that  the  application  of  lime  is  especially  favorable  to 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  the  growing  plant.  On  the  contrary, 
the  use  of  manure  and  of  dried  blood  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  for  fixing  nitrogen,  and  even  in  some  cases  destroys  it.  But 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  excess  to  the  manure  favors 
the  fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  reached  by  Joulie  is, 
that  mineral  fertilizers,  deprived  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  potash, 
seem  to  diminish,  and  even  destroy,  the  ability  of  the  growing  plant 
to  assimilate  free  nitrogen. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Joulie  says  : — 

"The  microbes  seem  to  play  an  important  role  in  this  matter, 
even  in  the  absence  of  clay,  since  we  obtain  a  marked  fixation  in 
experiment  No.  1,  of  the  second  series,  where  there  is  no  clay,  and 
almost  no  vegetable  matter.  As  to  the  intervention  of  plants, 
these  few  experiments  do  not  appear  to  establish  it,  although  they 

>Compt68  Rendus,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  464;  XXXVIII,  pp.  705-723;  andXLI,  p.  767. 
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do  not  authorize  a  direct  contradiction  of  it.  This  is  a  point  which 
calls  for  new  studies,  and  on  which  some  comparative  experiments, 
with  and  without  vegetation,  would  be  certainly  able  to  throw  much 
light." 

In  the  light  of  the  investigations  of  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be 
well  to  admit  that  the  opinion  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  agrono- 
mists and  agricultural  chemists  and  ph^^siologists,  that  the  free  ni- 
trogen of  the  atmosphere  never  is  assimilated  by  the  growing  plant, 
should  be  held  open  for  revision. 

The  general  belief  among  scientific  men  who  have  paid  attention 
to  this  matter  has  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
Pugh,  and  Boussingault, — that  the  growing  plant  does  not,  in  any 
circumstances,  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  So  wide- 
spread was  this  opinion,  that  before  the  investigations  just  noticed, 
when  Atwater*  published  a  series  of  experiments  showing  the  con- 
trary, it  was  thought  some  factor  in  the  investigation  had  been 
overlooked.  According  to  Atwater's  results,  it  appears  that  "the 
plants  grown  in  nutritive  solutions  exposed  to  the  air,  but  protected 
from  rain  and  dew,  contained  at  maturity  much  more  nitrogen  than 
was  supplied  them  in  nutritive  solution  and  seed." 

This  is  certainly  a  definite  and  unequivocal  statement ;  and  it 
was  followed  by  "for  this  excess  of  nitrogen  there  was  but  one 
possible  source,  namely,  the  atmosphere." 

In  respect  of  the  quantity  of  free  nitrogen  thus  assimilated  by 
the  plants,  Atwater  gives  127  kg.  per  hectare,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  47  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  plant.  For  the 
details  of  these  highly  interesting  studies  by  Atwater  I  must  con- 
tent myself  to  cite  the  original  paper. 

7.     Mineral  Nitrates. 

A  dry  climate  is  indispensable  to  the  accumulation  of  mineral 
nitrates  (e.  g»^  nitrate  of  soda),  since  all  of  them  are  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Their  occurrence  in  the  United  States  would,  therefore, 
be  looked  for  only  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  southwest. 

A  deposit  of  Chili  saltpetre  (sodium  nitrate)  has  lately  been 
found  in  Humboldt  County,  Nevada.^  The  annual  rainfall  in  this 
part  of  Nevada  is  only  four  inches ;  but  this  is  even  more  than  oc- 

*Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  365  ei  seq. 
3  Williams,  Min.  Resources,  1882,  p.  5d9. 
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curs  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  the  greatest  nitrate  beds  of  the  world 
are  found.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  also  been  found  in  San  Bernardino 
Count}',  California ;  but  the  extent  of  these  deposits  is  not  yet 
known.  Deposits  of  this  salt  are  also  found  in  southern  New 
Mexico,  and  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

The  nitrate  beds  of  Peru  (now  occupied  by  Chili)  are  found  in 
the  district  of  Tarapaca,  where  the  dry  pampa  for  a  distance  of 
forty  leagues  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  with  a  bed  of 
this  salt.^ 

The  quantity  of  Chili  saltpetre  imported  into  the  United  States 
has  slightly  diminished  in  the  last  two  years*^ 

In  1882  it  was  184,554,374  lbs.,  worth  $3,911,544 
In  1884     ''       121,202,296    "  "        1,983,378 

J.n  1885     "       109,361,808    "  "       1,696,056 

All  this  quantity,  however,  was  not  used  directly  in  fertilizers, 
part  of  it  having  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitre. 

In  respect  of  the  method  in  which  the  nitrogen  entered  into  the 
formation  of  these  mineral  nitrates,  a  theory  has  already  been 
given.  Nitrate  of  potash,  although  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer 
than  the  corresponding  soda  salt,  is,  on  account  of  its  limited  oc- 
currence and  high  price,  not  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  remarkable  investigations  in  nitrification,  an  abstract  of 
which  I  have  just  presented,  have  led  me  to  attach  a  new  worth 
to  the  value  of  nitrates  as  plant  food.  They  have  also  led  experi- 
menters to  enquire  whether  nitric  nitrogen  might  not  be  found 
largely  distributed  in  plants  as  such,  as  well  as  after  having  been 
elaborated  into  protein  products.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  the  distribution  of  nitrates  was  very  limited,  being  confined 
to  a  few  plants  and  restricted  to  certain  parts  thereof. 

Arnaud  and  Pad6,^  having  discovered  an  alkaloid,  cinchona- 
mine,  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  forming  an  insoluble 
salt  with  nitric  acid,  were  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  nitrates  in 
various  plants.  Thin  sections  of  these  plants,  placed  in  a  solution 
of  cinchonamine  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereafter 
examined  with  a  lens,  showed  numerous  adhering  crystals  of  a  cin- 
chonaminic  nitrate.     Nitrates  were  thus  discovered  in  Parietaria 

»  Ibid. 

«  Com.  and  Nav.  U.  S.,  18?6,  p.  675. 

I  Comptes  Rendiis,  Vol.  XCVIII,  p.  1188. 
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officinalis^  Borrago  offijoinalis^  Digitalis  purpurea^  Chenopodium  mu- 
rale^  Solanum  tuberosuniy  Urtica  ureus^  etc. 

As  has  long  been  known,  nitre  is  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  sugar  beets  and  allied  plants,  and  the  osmogenes  in  use 
in  the  sugar  factories  in  Europe  show  how  eager  the  operators  are 
to  be  rid  of  this  highly  melassigenic  material. 

Even  as  long  ago  as  1747,  Sachs^  pointed  out  the  existence  of 
nitre  in  tobacco,  wall  pellitory,  and  fumitory  {Fumaria  officinalis). 

Pursuing    the  study  at  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Station  at 
Meudon,  Berthelot  has  shown  practically  the  universal  presence^ 
of  nitrates  in  plants.     This  general  occurrence  of  nitrates  gives  a 
new  economical  value  to  the  nitrifying  ferment. 

Berthelot  and  Andre  ^  make  a  further  study  of  the  occurrence  of 
nitrates  in  the  different  parts  of  plants,  and  also  give  the  methods 
of  estimating  the  nitrogen  thus  combined,  a  method  which  consists 
essentially  in  extracting  the  nitrates  by  sixty  per  cent  alcohol, 
and  determining  the  nitrogen  after  evaporation  of  the  spirit  by 
Schlosing's  method.  They  show  further,^  that  the  percentage  of 
nitrates  increases  in  the  growing  plant  (notably  in  borage),  up  to 
the  commencement  of  florescence.  During  the  period  of  seed  for- 
mation nitrates  diminished  in  quantity,  being  presumably  used  in 
the  formation  of  albuminoids.  Afterwards  the  quantity  of  nitric 
nitrogen  again  increases.  In  respect  of  the  distribution  of  the 
nitre,  they  show*^  that  the  stalks  of  the  plant  contain  most  of  it ; 
next,  the  roots ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  leaves  and  seed. 

As  to  the  actual  weight  of  nitre  produced  per  hectare,  Berthelot 
and  Andre^  give  some  interesting  facts.  The  plants  which  seem 
to  be  most  nitrifacient,  and  the  quantities  of  potassium  nitrate 
furnished  by  them  per  hectare,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Borago  officinalis 120  kg.  KNO* 

Amarantvs  hicolor 128   **       ** 

Amarantns  caudattis 140   "        ** 

AmarantiLS pyramidalis 163   "       ** 

Amarantiis  yigantcus      .....  320   "       ** 

It  appeared  from  the  analysis  of  the  soil  before  and  after  the  crop 
that  the  nitrogen  in  the  above  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  soil. 

»  Fundnmenta  Chymicae,  Pnrfi  II,  p.  105. 

•  Comptes  Rcndus,  Vol.  XCIX,  pp.  .355  tt  teq. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  550  et  acq, 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  591  et  aeq,  »  Ibid.,  pp.  6S3  et  teq. 
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The  authors  say,  however:  "The  atmosphere  perhaps  furnished 
some  of  it,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  possibly  also  of 
free  nitrogen,  a  question  which  we  will  reserve  for  the  moment." 

Of  interest  also  in  this  connection  is  the  ammoniacal  ferment 
described  by  Ladureau,^  which  exists  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil,  and  which  is  especially  active  in  transforming  urea  into  ammo- 
nia, and  thus  fitting  it  for  nitrification  and  absorption  by  the  plant. 
Ladui'eau  announces  that  he  is  seeking  for  a  body  that  will  tempo- 
rarily destroy  the  activity  of  this  ferment,  so  that  the  urea  of 
barn-yard  manures,  ietc,  may  be  preserved  from  conversion  into 
ammonia  until  such  time  as  the  plant  may  most  need  it.  Chloro- 
form retards  the  action  of  the  ferment,  but  ordinary  antiseptics, 
unless  used  in  large  quantities,  do  not.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
a  means  of  arresting  this  fermentation  in  the  manner  indicated 
would  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  agriculture  of  the  world. 

In  further  discussing  the  origin  of  this  large  amount  of  nitric 
nitrogen  in  the  plants,  the  authors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  all  furnished  (as  nitrate)  either  from  the  soil  or  from  the 
rain-waters,  but  that  its  formation  is  a  function  of  the  plant  itself, 
analogous  to  the  nitrification  which  takes  place  in  the  soil  by  the 
action  of  the  ferment  described  bv  Schlosing  and  Muntz.  Those 
parts  of  the  plant  which  are  the  seats  of  the  most  vigorous  oxida- 
tions, viz.,  thecells  of  the  stalk  deprived  of  light,  are  the  localities 
where  nitrogen  is  most  rapidly  converted  to  the  nitric  form,  while 
the  leaves  and  parts  exposed  to  the  light,  the  chlorophyll-reducing 
organs  produce  the  opposite  effect.  In  other  words,  the  formation 
of  nitric  acid  takes  place  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  that 
of  carbonic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  malic,  citric,  and  other  highly  oxidized 
acids. 

These  views  of  chemists  so  distinguished,  based  as  they  are  on 
a  series  of  experiments,  extended  and  laborious,  even  if  not  above 
criticism,  must  command  our  most  serious  attention.  They  ex- 
pressly admit  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  are  careful  not  to  literally  affirm  it. 

It  is  due  to  M.  Leplay  to  call  attention  to  the  claim  he  makes 
to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  large  numbers  of  the  facts  mentioned 
above,  which  he  sets  forth  in  detail  in  answer  to  MM.  Berthelot 
and  Andre,^  and  the  answer  of  these  chemists  thereto.^ 

> Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  XCIX,  p.  877.       ^  Ibid.,  pp.  925  tt  teq.      >  Ibid.,  pp.  049,  950. 
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From  the  foregoing  studies  the  following  general  conclusions 
may  be  drawn : — 

1.  The  combined  nitrogen  which  is  the  product  of  vegetable 
and  organic  life  forms  the  chief  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  growing 
plant. 

2.  Before  it  is  assimilable  by  the  plant,  it  undergoes  a  process 
of  oxidation,  which  is  due  solely  to  a  living  organism. 

3.  The  nitrates  thus  formed  are  absorbed  by  the  plant,  and  the 
albuminoids  of  the  new  growth  are  formed  from  the  nitric  nitrogen 
by  a  process  of  reduction.  The  nitrates  themselves  are  subject  to 
the  action  of  a  ferment  by  which  a  deoxidation  takes  place  and 
free  nitrogen  and  nitrous  oxide  are  evolved. 

4.  The  diminution  in  tiie  quantity  of  available  nitrogen  thus 
supplied  is  restored  by  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  the  action 
of  organisms  in  the  soil,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen  by  the 
interior  cells  of  the  plant  acting  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  ni- 
tric ferment  in  the  soil,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen  by 
electrical  discharges  or  by  combustion. 

5.  The  quantity  of  combined  nitrogen  brought  to  the  soil  and 
growing  plant  by  the  rain-water  and  the  atmosphere,  arising  from 
the  la»t  two  phenomena,  is  an  inconsiderable  amount  when  compared 
with  the  whole  weight  required  by  the  crop. 

FUTURE    FOOD    SUPPLY. 

Since,  with  a  proper  economy,  the  natural  supplies  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  made  to  do  duty  over  and 
over  again,  and  last  indefinitelj^  the  economist  who  looks  to  the 
welfare  of  the  future  need  have  no  fear  of  the  failure  of  these  re- 
sources of  the  growing  plant.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
available  quantities  of  them  may  be  increased  by  a  wise  practice  of 
agriculture  based  on  the  teachings  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

But  with  the  increase  of  population  comes  an  increased  demand 
for  food,  and  therefore  the  stores  of  available  nitrogen  must  be 
enlarged  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  increased  agricultural 
product.  It  is  certain,  that,  with  the  new  analytical  methods,  and 
the  new  questions  raised  by  the  investigations  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  many  series  of  experiments  will  be  undertaken,  the  outr 
come  of  which  will  definitely  settle  the  question  of  the  entrance  of 
free  nitrogen  into  vegetable  tissues.     If  this  question  be  answered 
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affirmatively,  agricultural  science  will  not  place  bounds  to  the  pos- 
sible production  of  foods.  If  the  nitrifying  process  does  go  on 
within  the  cells  of  plants,  and  if  living  organisms  do  fix  free  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  in  a  form  in  which  at  least  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
nitrified,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  quantities  of  combined  nitrogen 
increase  pari  passu  with  the  needs  of  plant  life. 

Thus  even  intensive  culture  may  leave  the  gardens  and  spread 
over  the  fields,  and  the  quantities  of  food  suitable  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  human  race  be  enormously  increased.  In  regarding 
the  agricultural  economies  of  the  future,  however,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  as  necessary  to  plant 
development  as  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  earth  is  gradually  cooling,  there 
may  come  a  time  when  a  cosmic  athermacy  may  cause  the  famine 
which  scientific  agriculture  will  have  prevented. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  human  race,  the  cereals,  the  best 
single  article  of  food,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  a  cold  climate. 
Barley  is  cultivated  in  Iceland,  and  oatnoeal  feeds  the  best  brain 
and  muscle  of  the  world  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Europe. 

It  is  probably  true  that  all  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  had  its 
origin  in  the  boreal  circumpolar  regions.  Life  has  already  been 
pushed  half-way  to  the  equator,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  armies 
of  ice  advance  their  lines.  The  march  of  the  human  race  equator- 
wards  is  a  forced  march,  even  it  it  be  no  more  than  a  millimeter 
in  a  millennium. 

Some  time  in  the  remote  future  the  last  man  will  reach  the 
equator.  There,  with  the  mocking  disk  of  the  sun  in  the  zenith, 
denying  him  warmth,  flat-headed  and  pinched  as  to  every  feature, 
he  will  gulp  his  last  mite  of  albuminoids  in  his  oatmeal,  and  close 
his  struggle  with  an  indurate  inhospitality. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INVENTION, 


Members  of  the  section  of  mechanical  science  and  engi- 
neering : 

The  enlarged  scope  given  last  year  to  Section  D  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  embrace  the  whole  of  engineering  and  of  mechanical  science, 
and  the  steadily  growing  interest  manifested  in  its  raleetings,  war- 
rant you  in  expecting,  upon  this  occasion,  some  remarks  upon  the 
results  which  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to  accomplish,  and  possi- 
bly some  hints  as  to  the  ways  by  which  it  may  be  made  even  more 
useful  in  the  future  in  advancing  scientific  knowledge  and  methods. 

I  have  therefore  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  address,  the  prog- 
ress of  "scientific  invention,"  and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  how 
dependent  men  are  upon  each  other,  in  developing  abstract  scientific 
knowledge  or  discoveries  into  useful  appliances  or  inventions,  and 
how  attendance  upon  these  meetings  may  result  not  only  in  enlarg- 
ing knowledge,  but  in  valuable  developments  in  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life.     I  shall  also  endeavor  to  be  brief. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  evidently  one  of  material  develop- 
ment. Other  periods  have  heretofore  been  marked  by  human  activ- 
ity in  other  directions,  which  for  the  time  attracted  to  themselves 
the  contemporaneous  natural  leaders  of  the  generation.  There 
have  been  times  when  philosophy  and  pure  art  chiefly  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  the  brightest  minds  and  the  most  highly  gifted  men 
then  living  ;  times  of  religious  fervor  and  crusades  ;  periods  of  wars 
and  conquests,  and  again  of  exploration  and  colonization  ;  periods 
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also  of  political  changes  and  remodelling,  when  the  greatest  minds 
were  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  the  state ;  but,  for  the  past  one 
hundred  3*ears,  the  attention  of  the  leading  men,  in  what  we  deem 
to  be  the  civilized  world,  has  chiefl3r  been  directed  to  the  increas- 
ing and  cheapening  of  the  production  of  all  of  those  things  which 
minister  to  the  daily  life  and  comfort  of  men. 

Both  public  and  private  effort,  therefore,  are  directed  to  materi- 
al development  and  to  increased  well-being.  The  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic and  the  laborer  wish  to  live,  and  do  live,  notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  those  who  are  alwa3^s  dissatisfied,  more  comfortably 
than  did  tlie  middle  classes  in  the  old  feudal  times ;  the  average  du- 
ration of  human  life  lias  been  materially  lengthened,  and  all  portions 
of  society  have  ever  present  in  Inind  the  desire  still  further  to  add 
to  this  material  progress,  by  some  improvement  in  organization  or 
by  some  fortunate  invention. 

This  great  material  progress  may  be  said  to  have  set  in  with  the 
final  perfecting  of  the  steam  engine,  which — together  with  various 
resulting  machines  to  lake  the  place  of  animal  and  hand  labor  — 
has  increased  so  many  fold  the  productive  powers  of  man,  and 
cheapened  so  greatly  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  builders  and  managers  of  industrial 
operations,  the  organizers  of  labor,  the  inventors,  the  engineers 
and  the  mechanicians  naturally  become  the  leaders  of  modern 
industry. 

Invention,  therefore,  plays  a  great  part  upon  the  modern  stage. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  point  out  the  services  it  renders  to  mod- 
ern society,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  how  indispensable  to 
its  success  is  verbal  and  written  intercourse  between  its  votaries, 
how  it  advances  step  by  step,  and  how  the  scientific  speculation 
and  curiosity  of  the  investigator  become  the  effective  invention  of 
the  constructor. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  field  of  invention,  than  the 
multitude  of  minds  and  facts  which  are  required  to  perfect  even 
the  most  simple  design  or  machine,  nor  how  little  comparatively  the 
last  successful  man  has  added  to  the  stock  of  preexisting  know- 
ledge. Certain  facts  and  natural  laws  may  be  known  for  j^ears, 
first  as  curious  discoveries  and  principles,  and  no  one  maj'  see  how 
they  can  be  utilized  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  Then  some  inven- 
tor will  try  to  turn  them  to  some  practical  use,  and  very  likely  he 
will  fail.     Then  a  second  genius  will  take  up  the  subject  and  if  he 
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has  been  fortunate  enoagli  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  first  man's 
failure,  he  may  produce  a  machine  which  will  work,  but  which  costs 
too  much  to  operate  and  to  keep  in  repair  to  come  into  general  use. 
At  last  the  successful  man  appears,  who,  instructed  by  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessors,  works  out  a  practical  design,  and  either 
making  or  losing  a  fortune  yet  adds  materially  to  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  men  both  to  discover  and  to  invent.  The 
faculties  appear  to  be  separate  and  distinct.  One  set  of  men,  of  a 
scientific  turn  of  mind  observe  facts,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  nat- 
ural laws  which  govern  them.  The}'^  announce  their  discoveries 
and  describe  their  experiments,  largely  as  we  hope  hereafter  in  this 
Section  of  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Science,  and  then  another 
set  of  men  go  through  the  sometimes  heart-sickening  labor,  of  turn- 
ing these  discoveries  to  practical  account  by  basing  thereon  designs 
for  labor-saving  appliances. 

For  the  sake  of  pure  science,  many  of  the  men  whom  I  now  see 
before  me  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  study  of  nature.  They 
gather  knowledge  everywhere,  they  patiently  observe  facts  ;  they  try 
many  fruitless  experiments,  and  they  treasure  up  curious  and  appar- 
ently irrelevant  observations  for  the  mere  purpose  of  increasing 
their  knowledge.  All  the  time  which  they  can  spare  from  the  avo- 
cation which  gives  them  their  daily  bread  is  devoted  to  their  favorite 
pursuit ;  not  with  the  mean  hope  of  eventually  making  money  out 
of  it,  but  with  the  wish  to  increase  human  knowledge,  and  possibly 
of  being  repaid  with  reputation.  Sometimes  they  are  rewarded 
by  the  divscovery  of  some  hitherto  unknown  fact  or  law,  some  new 
observation  or  combination,  which  makes  their  name  famous  among 
scientific  men,  and  which  eventuall}'  assumes  practical  shape  by 
being  turned  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man. 

Sometimes,  indeed  I  may  say  generally,  it  happens  that  the  facts 
and  laws  upon  which  an  important  invention  is  based  are  known 
for  a  long  time  before  they  are  applied  to  practical  use.  The  stones 
are  quarried  from  the  treasure-house  of  nature,  they  are  described 
and  catalogued,  but  no  use  is  made  of  them,  until  the  architect  of 
the  invention  appears,  and  by  some  happy  conception  combines 
them  into  a  monument  for  all  time. 

All  history  of  invention  proves  that  the  scientific  men,  whom  I 
have  alluded  to  as  the  observers,  have  the  safer  and  the  happier 
part.     Their  success  may  not  be  as  dazzling  as  that  of  a  few  great 
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inventors,  bat  they  do  not  have  to  bear  the  bitter  trials  and  dis- 
appointments  of  the  men  who  try  to  evolve  a  new  invention,  unless 
indeed  they  try  to  become  inventors  themselves,  and  then  they 
generally  fail. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  between  the  capacity  for 
scientific  investigation  and  the  inventive  faculty.  The  first  gath- 
ers facts,  observes  experiments  and  deduces  natural  laws.  This 
requires  mental  accuracy  in  observing  and  reasoning.  The  second 
combines  these  facts,  organizes  them  into  new  relations,  and  en- 
deavors to  put  Ihem  to  daily  work.  This  requires  imagination  and 
ingenuity.  One  class  of  minds  observes  and  another  class  invents, 
and  if  tbe  latter  sometimes  draws  the  greater  prizes,  its  failure 
and  disappointments  are  also  much  the  more  numerous  and  severe. 
Sometimes  long  years  pass  and  generation  after  generation  of  in- 
ventors are  worn  out,  before  a  machine,  the  need  of  which  is  univer- 
sally recognized,  becomes  an  accomplished  success.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  the  more  minds  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  so- 
lution of  a  particular  problem,  the  more  information  and  sugges- 
tions can  be  exchanged,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  an  early 
solution  of  that  problem. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  particular  province  of  this  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  endeavor 
to  bring  these  two  classes  of  mind  together,  to  promote  their  inter- 
course and  exchange  of  views,  in  order  on  the  one  hand  that  the  in- 
ventors may  be  advised  as  to  what  is  discovered  and  known,  and 
on  the  other  that  the  observers  shall  know  in  what  directions  fresh 
information  is  needed,  what  new  inventions  and  appliances  are  in 
the  air,  and  thus  enable  both  classes  of  minds  to  accomplish  the 
best  results  for  civilization. 

To  make  my  meaning  more  clear,  that  invention  does  not  spring 
full-armed  from  the  brain  of  man,  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  so 
far  as  to  relate  again  the  history  of  some  few  great  inventions,  and 
of  the  difRculties  which  were  encountered  for  luck  of  just  such  an 
association  as  this. 

And  first  let  me  take,  with  due  apology  to  this  assemblage,  the 
well-worn  history  of  the  steam  engine,  the  machine  of  all  others, 
which,  as  before  stat?d,  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  any  other 
invention  of  modern  times. 

I  compile  the  following  from  Smiles'  life  of  Watts. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago.  Hero  of  Alexandria  gave  a  de- 
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scription,  in  his  treatise  on  Pneumatics,  of  the  first  steam  engine 
or  ^olipile.  This  consisted  of  a  jet  of  live  steam  impinging 
upon  rotating  vanes,  much  after  the  fashion  of  an  overshot  water 
wheel. 

This  treatise  remained  hidden  in  manuscript  during  the  dark 
ages,  until  a  translation  was  printed  in  1547,  when  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  subject,  and  Branca  the  Italian  architect  constructed 
an  ^olipile  for  pounding  drugs. 

Hero's  book,  of  which  eight  different  editions  in  different  lan- 
guages were  printed  within  a  century,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Solomon  de  Caus,  a  French  architect  and  inventor,  and  inspired 
him  to  try  experiments  and  to  invent  an  apparatus  for  raising  wa- 
ter from  a  closed  vessel  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  it.  Tliese 
experiments  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  working  steam  engine  of 
any  kind,  but  they  probably  were  known  to  the  next  inventor,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  either  prior  to  1615  when  De  Caus  was  in 
exile  in  England,  or  after  1646  when  the  Marquis  took  refuge  in 
France  from  his  political  enemies. 

At  any  rate  Solomon  De  Caus  failed,  although  modern  research 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  touching  story  that  he 
was  shut  up  in  a  mad  house  for  claiming  to  have  invented  a  new 
power,  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  second  of  the  name,  took  up 
the  subject.  He  was  an  inventor,  and  scattered  his  ingenuity  over 
many  things,  but  he  considered  his  "Water  Commanding  Engine" 
the  greatest  of  them  all ;  and  in  1663,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  erected 
one  in  London,  which  was  described  by  various  foreigners,  in  their 
accounts  of  their  visits  to  P^ngland. 

The  Marquis  claimed  to  have  spent  about  $250,000  in  his  various 
experiments,  but  his  steam  engine  did  not  prove  a  success.  It 
raised  with  the  aid  of  one  man,  *'four  large  buckets  of  water  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet,  within  a  minute  of  time  through  a  pipe  eight 
inches  in  diameter,"  but  although  a  great  advance  upon  what 
De  Caus  had  accomplished,  it  was  not  considered  more  effective  or 
cheaper  than  animal  power.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  got  into 
financial  difficulties  and  died  in  1667  a  disappointed  man. 

Undeterred  b}'  his  fate,  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  also  an  inventor  of 
many  things,  ''in  1667  took  a  lease  of  Vanxhall,  most  probably  the 
identical  house  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  where  he 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  power  requisite  to 
raise  water  by  cylinders  of  different  dimensions." 
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This  indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  the  elimination  of  un- 
successful devices.  The  direct  steam  jet  was  early  discarded, 
De  Cans  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  tried  direct  steam 
pressure  upon  the  water  to  be  raised  and  they  had  failed,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Morland  experimented  with  cylinders.  He,  however,  ac- 
complished no  greater  success.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
povert}^  and  blindness,  and  he  died  in  1695. 

The  next  prominent  experimenter  was  Dr.  Dionysius  Papin,  a 
protestant  French  physician,  who  in  1681  took  refuge  in  London 
from  religious  persecution. 

Being  a  prominent  scientific  man,  he  was  probably  aware  of  the 
previous  experiments  with  steam,  and  when  he  was  appointed  cu- 
rator of  the  Royal  Societ}'  of  P^ngland,  at  the  meetings  of  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  produce  experiments,  he  exhibited  his  well  known 
"Digester"  in  which  high  temperatures  were  produced  by  confined 
steam  pressure.  This,  although  a  backward  step,  led  him  to  make 
further  experiments,  and  eventually  "he  clearly  perceived  that  a  pis- 
ton might  be  raised  in  a  cylinder  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  and 
that  on  the  production  of  a  vacuum  by  its  condensation,  the  pis- 
ton might  be  driven  home  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere." 
His  efforts,  however,  to  build  practical  engines  failed,  both  in 
France  and  Germany  where  he  undertook  to  drain  mines  by  steam 
power ;  and  finally,  in  1707,  when  after  fifteen  years'  labor  he  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  model  engine,  fitted  in  a  small  boat, 
and  had  started  it  from  Germany  for  exhibition  on  the  Thames,  it 
was  seized  by  the  boatman  of  Miinden  and  barbarously  destroyed. 

The  machine  must  have  been  a  doubtful  success ;  for,  Papin's 
means  being  exhausted,  he  made  urgent  appeals  to  his  friends  to 
advance  him  funds  to  construct  another  engine,  and  the}'  failed  to 
respond.  Two  3'ears  later,  "worn  out  by  work  and  b}'  anxiety" he 
died,  leaving  to  others  the  dismal  task  of  taking  up  the  evolution 
of  the  steam  engine. 

This  was  assumed  by  Thomas  Saver3%  "who  is  usually  accorded 
the  merit  of  having  constructed  the  first  actual  working  steam  en- 
gine." He  obtained  a  patent  in  161)8  and  for  the  next  few  years 
endeavored  to  introduce  it  for  pumping  out  various  mines,  but  al- 
though he  built  a  number  of  such  engines  in  various  localities, 
they  proved  too  cumbrous,  dangerous  and  expensive  in  the  work- 
ing, and  were  finally  abandoned. 

This  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Savery  had  gone  back  to 
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the  plan  of  having  direct  steam^pressure  (and  the  consequent  con- 
densation) upon  the  body  of  water  to  be  raised,  instead  of  inter- 
posing a  piston  as  was  subsequently  done  by  Thomas  Newcomen. 
The  latter  was  well  aware  of  Savery's  labors,  so  much  so  that 
he  eventually  agreed  to  give  him  an  interest  in  his  own  engine. 
During  the  term  of  Savery's  patent,  and  at  last  ''after  long  schem- 
ing and  many  failures  he  at  length  succeeded  in  1705  in  contriving 
a  model  that  worked  with  tolerable  precision."  Tliis  consisted  in 
the  so-called  atmospheric  engine,  in  which  a  piston  was  raised  by 
the  elastic  force  of  steam  to  the  top  of  a  cylinder,  when  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  by  a  jet  of  cold  water,  a  partial  vacuum 
was  formed  beneath  the  piston,  and  the  latter  was  forced  down  by 
atmospheric  pressure. 

This  steam  engine  was  the  first  to  go  into  practical  use,  and  be- 
tween 1705  and  1758  quite  a  number  were  erected,  but  it  was 
wasteful  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  fuel,  so  that  in  certain  lo- 
calities where  coal  was  expensive,  it  was  found  to  raise  water -at 
no  economy  over  animal  power.  Its  duty  was  estimated  at  the 
raising  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  per 
bushel  of  coal  burned,  while  the  subsequent  improvements  of  James 
Watt  eventually  increased  the  duty  of  the  steam  engine  to  the 
raising  of  sixty  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  per  bushel  burned. 

With  the  career  of  Watt  all  are  familiar.  How,  establishing 
himself  in  Glasgow  in  1757  as  a  mathematical  instrument-maker,  a 
model  of  a  Newcomen  engine,  belonging  to  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  placed  in  his  hands  for  repair.  IIow  he  studied  its 
defects  and  its  possibilities,  and  how  devoting  his  whole  subse- 
quent life  to  the  subject,  he  succeeded  after  twenty  years  of  labor 
and  disappointments  in  making  a  mechanical  and  financial  success 
of  the  steam  engine,  are  of  course  present  in  your  memories. 

The  two  observations  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as 
resulting  from  the  inspection  of  this  bare  skeleton  of  history,  are 
first  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  invention  by  the  process  of  ex- 
clusion, by  finding  out  what  would  not  do,  and  second  the  apparent 
chain  of  connection  running  for  over  a  century  through  several  gen- 
erations of  inventors,  each  evidently  profiting  by  the  failures  of 
his  predecessors,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  avoiding  their  repetition. 

It  is  not  evident  that  the  earlier  inventors  would  have  accom- 
plished greater  results  if  they  had  had  a  larger  range  of  scientific 
experiments  and  advice,  and  that  Watt,  the  last  successful  man, 
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triumphed  in  great  measure  because  he  had  the  whole  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  at  his  back,  to  give  him  knowledge  of 
natural  principles,  and  information  as  to  what  had  been  done. 

The  history  of  almost  all  important  inventions  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics  of  gradual  development  through  the  efforts  of 
many  inventors,  and  impresses  us  with  the  vast  amount  of  toil  and 
study  necessary  for  success.  Whether  we  consider  the  history  of 
the  steamboat,  from  1760  to  1807,  with  its  many  experimenters,  or 
that  of  the  locomotive  from  1802  to  1829  ;  or  that  of  the  telegraph 
from  1729  to  1844,  when  finally  the  scientific  discoveries  of  others 
were  put  to  practical  use  by  Professor  Morse  ;  or  that  of  the  sewing 
machine  from  1790  to  1860,  with  its  many  inventors  and  2000  pa- 
tents ;  or  that  of  the  reaping  machine  which  took  seventy-five  years 
of  persistent  efforts  of  various  inventors  for  its  evolution  ;  or  that 
of  spinning  machinery  with  its  multitude  of  gradual  improvements  ; 
we  invariably  find  that  it  has  taken  many  men  to  bring  the  inven- 
tion  to  perfection,  that  the  last  successful  man  has  generally  add- 
ed but  little  to  what  was  previously  known,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
basis  of  his  success  lay  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  had 
been  done  before  him,  and  in  his  setting  about  his  work  of  improve- 
ment in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  in  this  direction,  and  compile  from 
well-known  authorities  similar  instances  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  various  modern  inventions,  but  I  prefer  to  relate  a  few 
facts  which  have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  concerning  one 
phase  of  the  development  of  what  is  probably  one  of  the  latest  in- 
ventions, that  of  machines  for  producing  cold  artificial!}'. 

It  had  long  been  known  through  the  researches  of  chemists  that  • 
heat  and  cold  were  merely  interchangeable  conditions  of  matter, 
and  that  inasmuch  as  one  pound  of  coal  contains  about  one  hundred 
times  as  many  thermal  units  as  one  pound  of  ice,  cold  could  theo- 
retically be  produced  from  fuel,  in  many  cases,  more  economically 
than  by  the  use  of  natural  ice,  if  only  the  proper  methods  and  me- 
diums were  used. 

Such  a  medium  had  been  indicated  by  Professor  Cullen's  experi- 
ments in  Glasgow  in  1755  in  producing  cold  by  the  evaporation  of 
various  volatile  substances,  the  most  powerful  of  which  he  found 
to  be  the  ''quicklime  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac." 

Professor  Cullen's  discovery  had  however  remained  a  laboratory 
-experiment  until  Jacob  Perkins  constructed  an  apparatus  for  pro- 
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ducing  ice  and  cooling  liquids,  by  the  use  of  ether,  in  1834.  This 
proved  a  partial  success,  but  was  abandoned  for  other  pursuits ; 
and  subsequently  the  subject  was  taken  up,  and  various  substances 
used,  by  many  experimenters,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  Alexander  C.  Twinning  of  New  Haven  in  this  country, 
and  Leslie,  Valance,  Harrison,  Pontifex,  Seibe,  Windhausen, 
Tellier,  Carr6  and  Pictet  abroad,  with  more  or  less  doubtful  suc- 
cess. 

Prior  to  1869,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  no  really 
successful  refrigerating  machines  in  operation.  There  were  a 
number  of  experimental  machines,  of  which  great  things  were  ex- 
pected, but  they  constantly  broke  down  and  gave  trouble.  They 
were  passing  through  the  perils  of  infancy.  In  that  year,  a  mer- 
chant formerly  doing  business  in  the  south  found  himself  stranded 
in  San  Francisco  with  some  money,  and  a  strong  desire  to  possess 
an  ice-making  machine.  He  had  journeyed  thither  to  purchase 
one  which  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations ;  he  had  ordered 
another  from  England  which  the  makers  failed  to  furnish,  and  he 
tried  in  various  directions  to  buy  a  successful  machine,  onl}'  to  find 
himself  disappointed,  until  at  last,  in  desperation  of  obtaining  what 
he  wished,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  invent  a  machine  for  himself. 

He  went  about  it  in  the  scientific  way.  Gaining  access  to  the 
teclinical  library  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  he 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  read  up  all  that  was  known  on  the  su.b- 
ject  of  refrigeration,  going  through  every  volume  likely  to  have  a 
paragraph  relating  to  ice  machines,  and  teaching  himself  the  theory 
of  the  subject.  He  spent  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  da}*  in  that  library, 
learning  what  patent  attorneys  call  ^Hhe  state  of  the  art,"  as  well 
as  the  results  of  various  experiments,  and  the  principles  which  un- 
derlaid them. 

In  relating  this  experience,  he  said  to  me  that  he  never  worked 
so  hard  before  or  since  in  his  life. 

He,  however,  had  a  fair  reward  ;  for,  having  discarded  the  use  of 
ether,  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  of  liquid  ammonia,  which  were  then 
the  favorite  substances  used  in  various  machines,  he  determined  to 
produce  cold  by  pumping  anhydrous  ammonia,  or  ammoniacal  gas 
deprived  of  its  water,  and  devised  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

He  successively  built  two  experimental  machines,  which  gave 
him  promise  of  future  success,  took  out  a  patent  in  1872,  and  by 
this  time,  his  capital  being  nearly  all  exhausted,  he  removed  to 
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New  Orleans  to  offer  his  improvements  to  the  Louisiana  Ice  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  This  being  declined  he  finally  built  a  machine  on 
his  own  account,  and  after  struggling  with  various  difiSculties  put 
it  into  successful  operation  at  Jeiferson,  Texas,  in  the  spring  of 
1874. 

Since  then  the  machine  has  become  one  of  the  leading  com- 
petitors in  favor  for  making  ice  in  warm  climates  and  for  cooling 
meat-packing  establisliments  and  breweries,  the  latter  especially 
proving  willing  purchasers. 

But  the  development  of  the  machine  ilid  not  stop  there.  There 
was  in  1877  in  New  York  city  a  brewer,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  wanted  a  refrigerating  machine  in  his  brewery.  He  inves- 
tigated the  merits  of  the  various  machines  then  upon  the  market, 
and  having  a  clever  chemist  associated  with  him,  he  tried  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  their  efficiency.  He  satisfied  himself  tiiat  those 
•  compressing  (or  pumping)  anhydrous  ammonia  were  the  best,  but 
that  they  gave  results  of  only  about  70  per  cent  of  their  theoretical 
eflSciency.  He  set  about  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  improve  this, 
and  in  addition  to  the  chemist  he  called  to  his  aid  a  practical  me- 
chanic and  a  patent  expert.  The  latter  made  a  digest  of  all  the 
patents  issued  up  to  that  time  on  the  subject  showing  the  state*  of 
the  art,  the  mechanic  devised  the  machine  and  the  chemist  tried 
experiments. 

The  diflSculties  to  be  overcome  were  in  the  pump,  or  compressor. 
As  a  clearance  must  necessarily  be  left  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  head,  only  a  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  was  expelled 
at  each  stroke.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  cylinder  reexpanded 
with  the  reverse  motion  of  the  piston  and  was  churned  uselessly  up 
and  down.  The  ammoniacal  gas,  being  very  searching,  also  leaked 
past  the  stuffing  box,  and  was  lost. 

It  was  proposed  to  remedy  these  defects  by  using  a  lubricating 
fluid  to  form  a  seal  for  the  piston  and  stuffing  box,  and  after  mak- 
ing many  drawings,  a  machine  was  ordered  and  built  in  1878  ;  and 
put  into  operation  in  the  brewery  in  which  the  inventor  was  in- 
terested. 

He  says  of  this  machine :  * 'Tests  were  made  to  prove  its  effi- 
ciency, and  after  many  days  of  anxious  labor  in  this  direction,  he 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time,  money  and  thought  had 
been  expended  to  very  little  purpose.  The  pump  would  compress 
no  greater  percentage  of  gas  than  those  previously  made,  conse- 
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quently  would  perform  no  more  work,  and  the  experiment  was 
finally  abandoned. 

The  inventor,  not  being  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  here,  after 
some  weeks  of  thought  and  consultation,  determined  to  devise  and, 
if  possible,  to  put  in  operation,  another  machine  which  would  avoid 
and  overcome  the  difl3culties  encountered  in  the  first  attempt.  New 
plans  were  accordingly  made,  and  another  machine  built." 

This  second  attempt  proved  more  fortunate  than  such  matters 
generally  do,  for  this  machine,  built  in  1880,  was  entirely  success- 
ful, cooled  the  brewery  to  better  advantage  than  was  previously  done 
by  the  use  of  7000  tons  of  natural  ice,  and  has  become  the  pre- 
cursor of  many  similar  machines  which  are  now  working  economi- 
cally in  various  parts  of  the  country'. 

I  may  add  that  so  rapid  has  been  the  development  of  this  new 
industry,  that  there  are  now  several  hundred  refrigerating  machines 
of  various  makes  at  work  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are 
rapidly  superseding  the  use  of  natural  ice  in  large  establishments. 
They  produce  cold,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  about  twenty  tons  of  ice 
melted  for  each  ton  of  coal  consumed,  and  at  a  cost  including  ever}' 
expense,  as  that  of  fuel,  attendance,  cooling  water,  lubrication, 
repairs,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  upon  the  plant  (which  is  very 
costly),  equivalent  to  natural  ice  at  seventy-five  or  eighty  cents  a 
ton,  which  is  less  than  it  can  be  harvested  for  and  stored  in  such  es- 
tablishments in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

I  have  related  this  episode,  in  contrast  with  the  histor^^  of  the 
steam  engine,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  scientific 
method  of  working  out  an  invention,  and  the  former  disjointed  way 
in  which  each  man  had  chiefly  to  rely  upon  his  own  experiments ; 
and  also  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  ancient  facilities 
and  the  modern  advantages  offered  by  present  organizations, 
whether  of  experts,  of  publications  or  of  scientific  societies. 

Similar  instances  are  probably  within  the  knowledge  of  most 
of  you.  You  know  that  important  results  are  seldom  accomplished 
by  the  intuition  of  one  man.  That  he  must  be  aided  by  others, 
and  that  information  is  so  widely  scattered,  and  covers  so  many 
different  fields  of  science,  that  it  Is  only  by  patient  effort  and  much 
searching  that  the  needed  knowledge  is  gained. 

To  you  and  such  as  you,  the  meetings  of  this  association  mani- 
fest their  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  current  knowledge  acquired,  the}-  afford  an 
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opportunity  once  a  year  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  upon  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  every  department  of  engineer- 
ing, and  of  resolving  any  doubts  or  queries  by  meeting  at  one  time 
a  large  number  of  men  eminent  in  various  branches  of  science  to 
which  engineering  is  closely  related. 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  builders  and  managers  of  indus- 
trial operations,  tlie  organizers  of  labor,  the  inventors,  the  engi- 
neers and  the  mechanicians  as  the  leaders  of  modern  industry,  and 
I  now  wish  to  point  out  why  this  association  may  be  made  most  use- 
ful to  them.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  access  to  the  text-book,  to  many 
excellent  publications  relating  to  their  business,  and  to  a  number 
of  flourishing  technical  societies.  These  latter,  however,  necessa- 
rily discountenance  speculative  papers  and  discussions.  They  deal 
chiefly  with  accomplished  facts,  and  prefer  descriptions  of  executed 
work,  rather  than  accounts  of  new  experiments  and  imaginings  of 
what  they  may  lead  to,  and  yet  the  latter  is  precisely  the  class  of 
papers,  which  I  believe,  under  proper  safeguards,  this  association 
should  encourage. 

The  busy  men  who  are  developing  this  country  need  something 
more  than  an  account  of  accomplished  successes.  They  need  to 
keep  up  with  new  discoveries  and  progress  even  before  they  are 
reduced  to  practical  account,  and  to  look  into  the  future  as  well  as 
in  the  past ;  and  they  especially  need  that  personal  contact,  which 
nothing  can  replace,  with  men  of  science,  to  learn  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  and  hoped  for,  and  to  make  known  what  new  information 
is  needed  to  remove  obstacles  to  their  own  progress. 

Engineers  particularly  owe  it  to  themselves,  not  only  to  come 
to  these  meetings  for  such  information  as  they  may  lack  in  the 
kindred  sciences,  but  to  make  the  other  members  acquainted  with 
whatever  new  facts  or  ideas  they  may  have  acquired  outside  of  the 
routine  of  their  profession.  This  the}'  can  better  do  in  this  section 
than  in  tlieir  various  technical  societies.  Here  they  can  indulge  in 
pure  science  without  regard  to  the  practical  use  or  bearing  of  the 
facts  which  the}'  have  discovered,  and,  provided  always  that  they 
stick  accurately  to  the  facts,  the  resulting  discussion  cannot  fail  in 
being  of  value  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  listeners. 

I  thus  believe  that  the  true  field  for  this  section  is  not  only  to 
bring  together  the  men  of  science  and  the  observers,  but  also  the 
practical  men  of  aflfairs ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  invite  papers  per- 
haps a  little  aside  of  those  now  contributed  to  the  various  technical 
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societies, —  papers  which,  while  strictly  sticking  to  asceilained 
facts,  may  yet  indulge  in  some  speculation  as  to  their  eventual 
results,  may  lead  thought  into  untravelled  paths,  and  perhaps  bring 
about  that  the  imagining  of  to-day  shall  become  the  accomplished 
fact  of  to-morrow. 

Especially  would  I  promote  the  presentation  of  papers  giving  an 
account  of  experiments  which  have  resulted  in  failures,  or  in 
doubtful  successes.  Failures  are  far  more  instructive  than  suc- 
cesses ;  and  practical  men,  when  they  wish  to  solve  a  new  problem, 
first  enquire  into  the  failures  which  have  occurred  in  similar  at- 
tempts. This  is  the  true  scientific  method,  and  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  many  people  do  not  like  to  present  papers  relating  to  their 
failures.  I  hold  this  to  be  the  mark  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  many  papers  upon  trials  and  ex- 
periments of  doubtful  or  no*  success,  in  order  that  the  chances  of 
others  going  astray  may  at  least  be  reduced  by  one,  or  that  some 
other  member  may  suggest  a  remedy. 

To  promote  the  presentation  of  papers,  I  suggest  that  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  advancement  of  science,  who  have  the  means  to 
spare,  shall  establish  endowments,  to  offer  yearly  medals  or  prizes 
for  the  best  paper  read  in  this  section  upon  some  particular  branch 
of  science,  or  shall  offer  a  special  premium  for  the  best  essay  upon 
any  subject  which  they  may  consider  obscure.  Such  prizes  or  pre- 
miums should  be  designated  by  the  name,of  the  donor,  as  is  usual, 
in  such  cases,  and  should  be  awarded  by  a  committee,  the  selection 
of  which  is  to  be  designated  in  the  gift.  I  hope  that  this  excel- 
lent practice  will  be  inaugurated  before  the  next  meeting. 

I  hope  also  that  the  practice  shall  shortly  grow  up  in  these  meet- 
ings of  the  propounding  of  queries  by  various  members  upon  sub- 
jects concerning  which  they  want  to  be  better  informed,  or  which 
they  deem  of  general  interest.  These  should  preferably  be  made  in 
a  written  communication  to  the  secretary  of  the  section.  They  may 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  either  presented  at  the 
meeting,  or,  if  of  sufficient  importance  and  not  already  answered  in 
text  books  or  publications,  issued  as  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
papers  are  invited  from  members.  Discussions  started  in  this  way 
are  apt  to  prove  most  valuable^  because  they  generally  relate  to 
some  live  subject,  about  which  somebody  wants  to  be  informed, 
and  the  original  query  becomes  the  nest-egg  around  which  cluster 
many  interesting  observations  and  facts. 
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I  also  suggest  that  in  future  the  sectional  committee  or  the 
standing  committee  shall  annually  publish  a  list  of  subjects  upon 
which  papers  are  invited  from  present  or  prospective  members,  so 
as  to  indicate  to  them  the  direction  in  which  information  and  re- 
search are  thought  to  be  needed.  The  task  of  soliciting  papers  is 
now  left  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  section,  and  when 
as  in  the  present  instance,  they  arc  both  busily  engaged  in  other 
duties,  they  feel  that  they  are  not  doing  the  association  full  justice, 
for  want  of  time  to  devote  to  the  necessary  soliciting  and  corres- 
pondence. 

The  circular  for  Section  D,  this  year,  indicated  the  following 
classes  of  sulijects,  for  papers : 

Mechanical  Science  in  the  abstract,  including  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied mechanics. 

Mechanical  Research. — The  collection  of  data  from  experiment 
or  observation,  the  systematic  classification  of  such  data,  and  sci- 
entific deductions  from  them. 

Pivblems  in  Engineering  of  national  importance,  and  such  as 
are  connected  with  more  than  one  branch  of  engineering,  and  there- 
fore might  properly  be  discussed  before  more  than  one  of  the  Am- 
erican engineering  societies. 

The  Education  of  Engineers, — "The  Best  Method  of  Teaching 
Mechanical  Engineers"  was  the  subject  of  vigorous  discussion  at 
both  the  Philadelphia  and  Ann  Arbor  meetings.  The  subject  must 
necessarily  be  enlarged  into  that  of  the  teaching  of  ail  branches  of 
engineering. 

The  Relation  of  the  Oovemment  to  Engineers  in  Civil  Life. — What 
is  to  be  that  relation  in  the  future,  when  the  government  will  re- 
quire in  its  public  worlds  engineering  knowledge  and  experience  be- 
yond wliat  is  likely  to  be  found  in  its  military  and  naval  service. 

The  Efidoioment  and  Organization  of  Mechanical  Research. — 
The  work  of  Regnault  must  be  continued  till  the  steam  engine  gives 
up  more  of  its  secrets ;  that  of  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson  must 
be  repeated  with  modern  materials  ;  testing  machines  like  that  at 
Watertown  must  be  made  to  do  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
of  which  they  are  capable.  How  is  this  work  to  be  done  ?  Who  is 
to  pay  for  it? 

It  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  divide  this  up  into  more  spe- 
cific subjects,  so  as  to  remove  the  vagueness  which  is  unavoidable 
in  their  designation  by  classes ;  and  in  order  to  indicate  how  large 
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an  additional  scope  can  really  be  covered,  provided  the  rules  re- 
quiring abstracts  of  papers  to  be  furnished  in  advance  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  these  abstracts  be  carefully  examined  to  make 
sure  that  no  absolutely  unsound  propositions  shall  receive  the 
sanction  implied  by  a  hearing  before  this  association,  I  may  men- 
tion a  number  of  other  subjects. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  inventions  as  being  "in  the  air." 
Things,  the  pressing  need  of  which  are  realized  by  many  persons, 
and  which  many  ingenious  men  are  trying  to  compass.  I  believe 
that  under  proper  restrictions  this  association  might  fairl}'  invite 
papers  upon  them,  which  shall  describe  the  state  of  their  develop- 
ment, the  difficulties  which  are  thought  to  be  in  the  way  of  success, 
and  any  new  facts  or  observations  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  Not  in  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  nor  in  the  attempt  to  look  farther  into  the  future 
than  others,  but  as  inventions  which  the  civilized  world  is  more  or 
less  soberly  expecting,  and  which  many  inventors  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  work  out. 

And  first,  although  it  is  not  yet  "in  the  air,"  let  me  mention  the 
possibilities  of  aerial  navigation,  inasmuch  as  I  have  noticed  that 
whenever  an  imaginative  writer  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  fu- 
ture mechanical  achievements,  or  a  newspaper  antedates  an  edition 
a  century  or  so,  the  first  thing  which  is  described  is  always  a  flying 
machine. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  are  very  great,  principal  of 
which  is  the  want  of  a  motive  power  which  shall,  with  its  fuel,  be 
sufficiently  light  in  proportion  to  its  energy,  yet  there  are  many 
sober  men  who  expect  eventual  success,  and  in  spite  of  the  many 
failures  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  in 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  there  are  special  societies  in  Eng- 
land and  France  to  promote  investigation  and  experiment. 

You  will  at  this  meeting  probably  listen  to  a  paper  by  a  gentle- 
man who  having  devoted  five  years  of  his  life  solely  to  the  watch- 
ing the  flight  of  birds,  is  convinced  that  it  is  accomplished  with  an 
expenditure  of  muscular  power  far  less  than  hitherto  supposed. 

However  this  may  be,  the  world  is  also  expecting  the  invention 
of  a  new  motive  power.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we  may  contrast 
the  distrust  exhibited  of  inventors  a  century  ago,  with  the  kind  and 
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cr«*i!  *.o»;.<*  way  :n  w'...'«:u  t...e  Ke«;'y  motor  Lrus  b«**in  trea^?.  La.  *r'e 

In  ^t*  V  of  *i*e  fe*:en*  z'^j^'i'.^  ne.v^r.ir.t^^  ftccon^taof  il.e  -sneti^AS 
of  -I..-*  «40-<:a4lt*il  movior,  I  ."Si;ijr  say,  '^ai  l.a'.  inz  s<jCQe  year*  az-> 
w>r.*^i.«*^'l  some   of  li.e  ex'^^^rnitr..:.'*  w/a  i-  i  i..  ot"  w^..:u  i  v  uie 

^  —  »  •• 

i..i  e  no  fa.;li  In  i",-*  evrr*:i»-u  t^t-uaotn^  ::iL  »i;.:i:et?.4.  a.;«i   -i«a»  I  A>:.i£ 

ra'.i^r  to  ^>me  irr.provrrr.er^tj*  In  z-ls  or  pe*.iolri;:ii  ergii»iti  :o  I'-im'-sii 
X  uk^  p«>"wer-  w»*.':vA  -si.:!..  ij€  ai«-;i*e  dvH". ei:  "^n-  an* I  ccoc.«:Ei!cal  w^^ao. 
Atrani- 

^..o«..'I  th'-*  'wi  a«:ror»'.i>.i-l,^r«i  an«i  ti.rreare  many  !r:Tez::or5  now 
wovk  r.2f  «i  ''>n  lu^i  r»»*oi/,#^r«^  ti.e  a.v-.  ca*.«/n  w...  *.>e  Ia^:a#r<  .atie  an*! 

1..^  in  or'!*-!'  to  perform  'ufrir  %erv.ce.  ^Jii.L.  a.-*  iLo'rt  for  t^^e  cu.l:iva- 
t>yn  nn«l  2ar.!**iri:iZ  of  fai'ir*  c»*op-%.  ti**:  z.'a-l!:.^  of  ros.  li  a.iJ  ral^roa-ia : 
U**:  ^r'.i.-rrz  an«l  ^InXIri-z  of  w*^;;^,  etc. 

Atfftifip-"^  to  hitf'>l:.oe  rtt^acn  [KjVict  a  -on  'l.e  farm  Lave  L::..trrto 
Tf*^'.*  wirii  liiiti  l.Ule  a<;o[>*:on.  lu  :i.!s  tLt:  •.•..^•rf  az.-.i.'i.:.:ja*.  c-'un- 
fc\  in  Li.ft  wor»'U  1\ift  5»*.»^am  p>j^,  t.-e  steam  cu/.i\ator,  an-i  ilie 
aU:am  rea[>!n^  ma^::ili.e  ''o  not^t^t  exiat.  I  :jt:..eve  [  -.C'lra  le'^cr-jiive 
of  wliat  iiaA  Ween  at.t.^rnptf-«i  wou.-i  [irove  of  grtra:  va]  .e,  an«i  a;  gLt 
fTinli.ft  n^  lo yAj^e  w.i^'.iier  tiie  waut  of  aJi.'.e-*.^  is  -i-ie  to  inlierent 
rii-ff-ctA  in  tue  rnac'tiirtf:-*  i.iMi<=rr':o  Ir;*;-!,  or  wi.^tl.er.  a.-?  I  L«*.' /.eve  more 
p/o'r^a.ne,  to  In^  prarl'.':a'.  'i^rri'jJi.lItr-j  'u  -sn:-;-.;.  !r.^  water  to  a  [-ortar- 
b,f;  rnacUine,  wl.icn  woiiM  at  or**:*:  ij«  reiL.o\c'i  i  y  tLe  [•erfe.-tiu;^:  of 
v>jn*;  HiOtor  employing  t.^*e  expanaioi*  of  aoii^e  o:^*err  g:is  :Laa  ti^at 

of  wa^^^r. 

A  ?)C>-nt.iCc  invf:.st:;;at:or;  of  tLe  '-state  of  tLe  art,"  wLicIiI  Lope 
ti  .V'fr  ejii'^>'l-^'l  in  ap:ij»*:r  f*>r  tl*is  a'?-»oc.at.oji.  m.iy  sLo^  tliat  tiiere 
is  jt('f','^f'A  »>nt  one  .sii.g.e  istep.  to  icitive  a  comi^-lete  success  of  sucii 

rnn^'hin^:<*. 

Tiie  ft.  Ji  si  on  to  farm  maciiiiiery  swj^r^ts  tLat  we  also  want  to 
kno'.v  .sornf-tiiiuc^  a<5  to  wLat  is  1^.-1  ng  acojinp'/sLetl  :4jwar'l5  perfect- 
in;(  a  rnaciiine  for  pickii.g  cotton.  Such  an  invention  Las  been 
ftOh"Iit  for  rnai.y  v^^ars  pa^t,  an-i  quite  a  nuciber  of  patents  Lave 
hfr^-n  takfrn  out.  1  Lave  seen  new-paper  accounts  of  the  reporteil 
ftuccfjss  of  a  recent  macliine,  but  I  do  not  know  Low  accurate  these 
reports  are.     It  is  stated  that  it  costs  aWut  forty  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  to  gather  tlie  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  and  that  nearly 
one-half  of  tliis  could  be  saved  by  an  efficient  cotton  picker,  so  that 
the  reward  of  the  successful  man  promises  to  be  very  great. 

Another  invention  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  now  in  process 
of  evolution,  is  an  electric  motor  for  street  traffic.  There  are  in 
tills  country  and  in  Europe,  scores  of  inventors  at  work  to  solve 
the  practical  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  success  is  not  far  distant. 

As  the  various  systems  proposed  have  been  full}'  explained,  and 
experiments  with  them  have  been  public,  there  would  seem  to  be 
involved  no  great  labor,  for  some  member  competent  to  the  subject, 
in  gathering  the  information  and  giving  this  section  a  paper  there- 
on. 

I  may  also  mention  the  subject  of  tlie  transmission  of  power 
long-distances  b}'  electricity.  Scientific  men  all  over  the  world 
have  been  trying  experiments  with  this  in  view,  and  a  paper  de- 
scribing the  results  would  be  extremely  interesting. 

In  connection  with  this  same  subject,  I  may  allude  to  improve- 
ments which  are  to  be  expected  presently  in  electric  lighting.  "We 
know  that  theoretically  the  various  machines  produce  the  electric 
light  at  a  cost  of  only  two  per  cent  that  of  gas,  for  an  equal  inten- 
sity of  light,  but  that  practically',  electric  lighting  is  nearl}'^  as  ex- 
pensive as  gas.  This  is  said  to  result  from  the  difficulty  in  suffic- 
iently dividing  the  electric  current,  so  as  to  give  without  waste 
just  the  amount  of  light  needed  at  a  particular  point.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  said  that  with  an  arc  light  of  say  2000  candle  power, 
illuminating  a  railway  station,  we  waste  four-fifths  of  the  light, 
and  only  utilize  one-fifth.  This  probabl}'  can  be  remedied  by  a 
new  burner,  yet  to  be  invented,  which  shall  furnish  a  steady  arc 
light  of  less  intensity  than  is  now  found  necessary  to  secure  stead- 
iness. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  experimenters  are  now  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  I  much  desire  that  some  of 
the  experiments  which  have  failed  shall  be  described  in  one  or 
more  papers  to  be  read  before  this  section. 

Some  of  you  at  least  are  familiar  with  what  is  being  done  to- 
wards cheapening  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  by  attempts  to 
improve  the  present  processes,  or  to  make  it  direct  from  the  ore. 
I  hope  that  at  some  of  our  future  meetings,  we  may  have  papers 
describing  what  has  been  done,  and  stating  what  it  is  theoretically 
possible  to  accomplish. 
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I  might  go  on  a  good  deal  longer  in  the  same  direction,  and  en- 
deavor to  interest  you  in  speculations  as  to  how  science  may  be 
advanced  by  inviting  and  contributing  papers  upon  this  class  of 
subjects;  as,  for  instance,  tlie  improvements  in  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  the  sanitation  of  dwellings ;  the  methods  by  which  meats 
and  vegetables  are  preserved  for  food,  so  as  to  bear  storage  and 
transportation ;  or  upon  the  new  order  of  architecture  which  is  evi- 
dently evolving  from  the  use  of  iron  in  buildings ;  or  to  several 
halting  inventions  which  will  readily  occur  toj'ou  and  which,  per- 
haps, need  only  such  a  stimulus  to  draw  renewed  experiment  to 
them,  such  as  the  type-setting  and  distributing  machine,  which  was 
thought  to  be  finally  perfected  ten  years  ago,  but  which  has  not  3*et 
come  into  use  ;  or  the  obtaining  of  sun  pictures  in  colors,  an  exten- 
sion of  photography  which  the  late  Professor  Morse  told  me  thirt}'- 
eight  years  ago  was  almost  perfected,  and  could  not  fail  tp  be- 
come a  success. 

But  I  remember  that. I  promised  to  be  brief,  and  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  how  large  a  scope  in  my  judgment  may  be 
covered  by  this  Section  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering, 
and  how  its  meetings  in  the  future  may  be  made  still  more  inter- 
esting and  useful  tlian  tliey  have  been  in  the  past. 
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On  thk  stkength  and  proportions  of  toothed  wheels.     By  Prof. 
Wm.  Harkness,  U.  S.  N.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[  ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  was  presented  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  tlie  officers 
of  Section  I),  and  consisted  of  selections  from  a  long  essay  in  which  all 
formulae  for  the  strength  of  gearing,  known  to  the  author,  were  reviewed 
and  the  discordances  which  they  exhibit  pointed  out,  after  which  formulss 
were  presented  which  are  believed  to  give  trustworthy  results. 

These  formulae  are  as  follows  : 

For  wheels  with  cast-iron  teeth 

I  (1  •\-0,iibv) 

For  brass  or  bronze  teeth 

^=800i)/to400p/ 

For  wood  and  iron  teeth 

In  which 

JT=  horse  power  (650  foot  pounds  per  second). 

S  =  stress  in  pounds  at  the  pitch  line. 

V  =  velocity  of  pitch  line  in  feet  per  second. 

p  =  pitch  in  inches. 

/=  breadth  of  face  In  Indies. 
The  paper  will  soon  be  published  in  full. 


Maximum  stresses  on  bridge  inclines.     By  Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

[AB8TRA0T.1 

By  a  new  system  of  notation,  the  formulae  in  this  subject  can  be  sim- 
plified and  generalized.  In  this  system  all  trusses  arc  considered  as  made 
up  of  certain  elements,  composed  each  of  a  chord  bay  and  an  incline,  and 
these  elements  are  numbered  consecutively  from  0  up  to  N.  A  system  of 
accents  enables  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  different  parts  and 
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points  of  an  element.  Some  new  terms  belong  to  this  notation,  as  "max- 
imum point,"  *'  maximum  segment,"  **  chord  segment,'*  etc. 

A  maximum  point  is  that  point  of  a  cliord  bay  from  wliich  a  load  may 
be  hung  without  producing  any  stress  upon  the  incline  belonging  to  the 
same  element;  or,  otherwise  stated,  the  incline  of  the  same  number. 

A  maximum  point  possesses  some  otlier  properties  which  enable  it  to 
be  found  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  for  parallel  chords,  it  divides  the 
chord  bay  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  divides  tlie  span,  etc. 

These  properties  lead  to  simple  graphical  determinations  for  parallel 
chords. 

For  any  regular  truss  these  principles  may  be  applied  analytically  and  very 
simple  formula  obtained  for  the  maximum  stresses  on  inclines. 

Irregular  trusses  may  be  discussed  in  a  very  simple  manner  graphically, 
the  following  diagram  showing  the  work  required  to  find  one,  (2),  of  the 


Maximum  Strain 


Diagram. 


maximum  points.  If  a  uniform  load  be  run  up  to  a  maximum  point,  the 
moximum  stress  Is  obtained  and  the  simplest  method  of  doing  this  is  to  di- 
vide tlie  work  done  by  tiie  load,  when  2  descends  a  differential  distance, 
by  the  resulting  strain  In  the  second  incline,  etc.  The  maximum  points 
arc  here  found  on  tiic  principle  tliat  If  2'  be  removed  and  the  truss  dis- 
torted (2)  will  remain  in  the  same  right  line  with  the  abutments.  This 
principle  applies  also  to  a  load  varying  according  to  any  law,  and  also  to 
a  system  of  concentrated  loads  at  fixed  distances  apart;  in  both  these 
cases  the  position  of  the  end  of  the  load  Is  not  determined  directly  by  the 
maximum  point,  but  maybe  generally  stated  thus:  the  maximum  in  2' 
occurs  when  the  load  between  0  and  2  Is  to  that  between  2  and  4  as  02  is 
to  2(2),  there  being  no  load  beyond  4,  and  tlie  same  for  other  joints.  The 
values  of  the  stresses  can  be  found  by  virtual  moments,  or  the  principle 
of  work,  as  above.  It  may  also  be  stated  that,  considering  the  distortion 
produced  as  above  described,  and  the  load  running  down  hill  from  0  to  2 
and  then  up  toward  4,  the  maximum  in  2'  occurs  when  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  load  reaches  the  lowest  point. 
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On  thb  friction  of  the  steam  engine.     By  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

It  lias  been  generally  assumed,  among  engineers  conversant  with  the 
operation  of  the  steam  engine,  that  the  total  resistance  of  the  engine  is 
made  up  of  two  principal  parts,  the  one  that  due  to  the  load,  the  other 
that  produced  by4.he  friction  of  the  engine  itself.  Of  these  two  quanti- 
ties, the  one  is  a  simple  factor  of  the  power  produced  for  the  purpose  ^ 
of  doing  useful  worlc,  and  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  that  work ; 
while  the  other  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  constant  resistance  of  the  engine,  per  «e,  and  the  other  the  increased 
resistance  of  the  engine  produced  by  the  pressures  thrown  upon  the  ma- 
chine by  the  imposed  load.  The  whole  resistance  has  thus  been  assumed 
by  De  Fambour  and  his  successors  to  be  represented  by  the  formula 

JK=(l+/)i?i  +  i?o,  (1) 

in  which  B  is  the  total  resistance  met  with  at  the  piston,  JS,,,  the  resist- 
ance of  engine  unloaded,  and  B^  that  due  to  the  load,/i?i  being  the  in- 
crease of  engine  friction  due  to  the  action  of  tlie  load.    The  value  of /is 
taicen  by  De  Fambour  at  0.14  and  by  Mon.  Lhoest  at  0.10. 
Professor  Kanliiue  proposed  a  simpler  expression, 

A'=(l-/)/?o,  (2) 

In  which  /  is  given  as  0.2  or  0.25,  which  he  thinks  may  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximately correct  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  writer  lias  long  been  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  De  Fam- 
bour formula  can  be  safely  taken  as  correct  for  steam  engines  generally,  and 
whether  it  is  accurate  for  the  more  modern  forms  of  engine  especially. 
An  opportunity  was  offered,  in  the  winter  of  1883-4,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet,  one  of  whose  engines  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  at  that  time.  The  investigation 
was  made,  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer,  by  Messrs.  Aldi'ich  and 
Mitchell,  then  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  who  applied  indica- 
tors and  a  Prouy  brake,  comparing  the  amount  of  power  thus  measured  at 
the  piston  and  at  the  brake,  ascertaining  the  difference,  and  determining  it 
as  a  function  of  total  power  for  a  wide  range  of  work,  extending  from  that 
required  to  drive  the  unloaded  engine  up  to  considerably  more  than  the 
rated  working  power  of  the  machine.  The  work  was  very  carefully  and 
skilfully  done,  but  the  results  have  remained  unpublished  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  see  the  experiments  repeated 
upon  another  engine  and  tlius  corroborated,  should  the  law  revealed  by 
the  first  investigation  be  a  general  one.  An  opportunity  to  secure  this 
confirmation  of  the  earlier  work  was  presented  recently,  in  the  course  of 
work  done  in  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  the  investigation  being 
made  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Riley,  of  the  class  of  1886.  Their  records, 
which  now  lie  before  the  writer,  fully  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  by 
him  two  years  earlier  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  work 
done  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute. 
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It  is  the  Intention  of  the  writer  to  take  an  early  opportunity  to  publlsli 
the  details  of  these  experiments  and  to  present  at  considerable  length  the 
conclusions  derived  from  them.  But  it  is  proposed  to  give  here  the  prin- 
cipal results  which  are  apparently  indisputable,  and  thus  to  open  a  dis- 
cussion and  to  stimulate  further  researches  in  this  direction. 

Stated  in  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  friction  of  engine  was  found  to 
be  practically  constant  at  constant  speed,  whatever  the  work  done  and 
resistance  overcome  by  the  engine  exterior  to  itself.  In  other  words,  the 
addition  of  external  load  had  no  Iniportant  effect  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  engine  itself.  In  De  Pambour's  formula, 
the  value  of/  thus  becomes  actually,  or  approximately,  zero.  The  fi'ic- 
tional  resistance  being  independent  of  the  resistance  due  the  load,  the 
formula  given  by  Rankiue,  for  this  class  of  engine, —  the  high-speed  "au- 
tomatic" engine — is  thus  seen  to  be  inadmissible. 

The  friction  being  a  sensibly  constant  resistance,  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  of  piston  required  to  drive  the  engine  itself  is  tlius  also  con- 
stant at  constant  speed,  regardless  of  the  total  power  exerted,  and  the 
additional  pressure  demanded  is  directly  proportional  to  the  power  ex- 
pended exterior  to  the  machine  and  to  the  external  resistance.  The  ad- 
missible formula  is  thus  seen  to  be 

Ii  =  Ii   +2?o-  (3) 

The  experiments  with  both  engines  gave  this  friction -pressure  as  at 
from  three  to  five  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston,  for  these  small  en- 
gines, the  power  of  which  ranged  only  up  to  about  40  I.  H.  P.,  as  a  maxi- 
mum. As  is  well  known,  it  is  much  less  in  larger  engines.  It  was  f\ir- 
ther  found  that  the  friction  of  engine  increases  with  increasing  speeds  of 
engine  and  with  increasing  steam-pressure.  The  former  was  a  result  an- 
ticipated as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the  latter  was  quite  unexpected,  as 
the  writer  had  long  since  found  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  well- 
lubricated  surfaces  decreases,  throuijjhout  the  range  of  common  practice 
in  the  steam  engine,  with  increase  of  pressure,  and  his  conclusion  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  many  later  investigators.  As  will  be  shown  in 
the  unfinished  paper  of  which  this  is  an  abstract,  this  apparently  singular 
and  abnormal  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  variation  in  the  distribution  of 
steam  which  occurs  in  the  engine  with  automatically  adjustable  expan- 
sion, when  the  load  and  speed  are  constant  and  steam  pressure  varies. 

These  facts  have  seemed  to  the  writer  so  interesting  that  he  has  been 
unwilling  to  delay  their  publication  until  the  full  account  of  the  work 
could  be  prepared,  or  to  defer  its  announcen^ent  to  tlie  Association  until 
the  meeting  of  another  year. 


River   and  harbor  improvkmkxts,  with  spkcial  rkkkrkxck  to  thk 

IMPROVKMEXT   OF  TIIR    NeW   YoUK    KXTRANCK   NKAU     SaNDY   HoOK. 

By  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  University  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L abstract.  1 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  remariis  upon  the  importance  of  cheap 
transportation,  and  the  great  national  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  im- 
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provcmeut  of  the  water-ways  of  the  country.  The  effect  on  railroads  was 
stated  to  be  beneficial  instead  of  injurious.  Then  followed  a  statement 
of  the  general  principles  and  requirements  of  this  class  of  problems,  in 
which  the  author  maintained  that  all  structures  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  weight,  intended  to  regulate  currents,  and  which  rested  on,  or 
depended  upon  sandy  or  alluvial  bottoms  for  their  support,  violated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  fundamental  requirements  that  they  should  not 
oppose  the  ingress  of  the  tide,  nor  injuriously  modify  the  currents,  also 
that  dikes  or  jetties  were  to  a  great  extent  below  the  zero  plane  or  plane  of 
action  of  waves  of  translation,  and  were  dependent  for  their  strength  upon 
their  mass,  and  that  this  was  frequently  composed  of  individual  fragments 
of  small  dimensions,  not  cemented.  It  was  stated  that  all  such  construc- 
tions occupy  a  large  volume,  produce  great  pressure  and  leverage  —  are 
wasteful  of  time  and  materials,  result  In  serious  modiflcatlon  in  the  regi- 
men of  rivers  or  harbors,  are  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  if  improperly 
located,  they  cannot  be  readily  changed.  In  strong  contrast  with  this, 
the  author  then  suggested  a  solution,  consisting  of  a  floating  system  of  de- 
Hectors  intended  to  be  attacliod  to  buoys  or  floats,  and  anchored  to  heavy* 
moorings,  composed  of  ground  ch:iins,  held  in  place  by  screw  discs  sunk 
considerably  below  the  bottom. 

This  system  being  held  up  by  the  buoys,  is  to  be  guyed  In  place  on  the 
ebb  side  by  wire  cables  or  chains,  and  is  made  to  depend  for  Its  efllclency 
upon  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron. 

It  is  composed  of  units  or  parts  readily  assembled,  which  occupy  little 
space,  admit  the  tides  readily,  yet  control  the  currents  and  deflect  them 
upon  the  obstruction  to  be  removed.  It  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
can  be  quickly  erected  and  removed.  By  It  the  prism  of  water  passing 
through  a  given  section  can  be  increased  almost  Indeflnltely,  while  the 
aperture  of  discharge  maybe  diminished,  thus  producing  any  required  ve- 
locity, etc. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  problem  at  Gedncy's  Channel  were  stated, 
attention  called  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  deep  basin  on  the  bar,  and 
the  method  of  utilizing  the  resultant  which  maintains  It  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel.  Various  other  plans  proposed  for  this  harbor  were 
briefly  noted  and  conimented  upon,  and  a  r^sum^  given  of  some  of  the 
efforts  to  apply  surface  velocities  for  removing  bars  with  the  reasons  for 
their  failure. 

Stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  applying  a  method  which  should 
be  limited  to  the  removal  of  so  much  of  the  crest  of  the  bar  as  would  se- 
cure the  requisite  channel  and  no  more,  as  any  excessive  disturbance  of 
the  bar  would  result  in  uncertainty  and  injury  to  the  existing  channels, 
and  would,  of  necessity,  be  much  more  expensive.  The  system  which 
Prof.  Haupt  suggested  and  advocated,  is  intended  to  depress  the  plane  of 
tidal  scour  upon  the  bottom,  while  it  increases  locally  the  volume  of  the 
stream;  removes  sufliclent  material  to  give  a  clear  channel  at  thirty  or 
more  feet  depth,  and  maintains  It  against  the  forces  of  the  flood,  at  a 
minimum  of  time  and  cost. 
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Some  difficulties  to  be  overcomk  in  making   thk  Panama   canal. 
By  l)v.  WoLFREo  D.  E.  Nei^on,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thk  p«iper  briefly  refers  to  the  major  dlflaculties  to  be  encountered  in 
canal  building  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  are  a?  follows : —  The 
swamps  and  quicksands  at  Mind i,— Atlantic  Section.  The  dam  at  Gamboa 
to  divert  the  Chagres  into  its  new  channel.  The  vast  cut  at  Culebra. 
The  tidal-basin  at  liio  Grande,—  Pacific  Section.  The  climate  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  a  few  general  considerations. 


The  committer  of  tiik  section  on  thk  use  of  accurate   standards 

IN  THE  MACniNE-SHOP. 

The  committee  did  not  make  a  formal  report,  but  its  chairman  Prof.  W. 
A.  Rogers  presented  a  paper  on  the  use  of  the  microscope  In  the  machine- 
shop,  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  wliich  followed.  Tiie  com- 
mittee was  discharged  at  its  own  request. 


On  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  machine-shop.     By  Prof.  Wm. 
A.  KoGEiis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

After  a  general  statement  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  accurate  work  in 
the  macliine-shop  by  tlie  present  methods  the  autlior  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  microscope  may  be  usefully  and  economically 
applied  in  ordinary  machine-shop  practice. 


The   o>>'mtttee  of  the    section  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching 

MECH AN ICAL  engineering. 

The  committee  reports  that  papers  bearing  upon  the  general  subject 
had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Thurston  and  Professor  Alden,  who  were  pres- 
ent and  would  read  them  before  the  section.  The  committee  was  then,  at 
its  own  request,  discharged. 


The  relations  of  manual  puocksses  to  primary  and  higher  educa- 
tion.    By  Prof.  Geo.  I.  Alden,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[adstract.I 

A  DISCISSION  of  the  use  of  manual  processes  in  education  leads  the 
author  to  enunciate  four  general  principles  which  should  be  observed,  as 
follows : 

The  ihst  principle  for  the  regulation  of  manual  processes  as  a  part  of 
a  system  of  education  Is : 
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Manual  processes  In  education  must  be  primarily  for  the  acquirement 
of  knowledg^c  and  discipline. 

The  second  is : 

Manuai  processes  in  education  sliould  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  tlie  de- 
velopment of  powers,  Aiculties,  and  habits  of  mind  which  have  been  but 
little  cultivated  in  the  schools. 

The  third  is  : 

Manual  exercises  in  education  should  be  resti'icted  to  those  operations 
for  which  suitable  facilities  are  provided  for  carrying  them  out  in  a  tlior- 
ougli  and  practical  manner;  or,  in  another  form:  Correct  methods  of  ma- 
nipulation are  essential  to  the  best  results  both  in  icnowledge  and  skill. 

The  fourth  and  llnal  principle  is  : 

Manual  processes  involving  the  use  of  tools  and  construction  should  be 
confined  to  properly  designed  structures ;  should  be  taught  and  supervised 
by  experts  capable  of  producing  the  best  quality  of  standard  practical 
woric,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  competeut  instruction  in  theory  and 
principle. 


Proposal  for  an  American  acadbmy  ovKNGiNBifiRixa.    By  Wm.  Kknt, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Thk  }vriter  proposes  an  Academy  of  P^nglneering  composed  of  army, 
navy,  civil,  mining,  mechanical,  sanitary,  and  electrical  engineers,  selected 
out  of  members  of  not  less  than  live  years  standing  in  the  existing  socie- 
ties. The  object  of  the  Academy  will  be  to  bring  into  closer  relations 
the  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the  engineering  profession,  to 
found  a  library,  and  an  engineering  laboratory,  to  conduct  researches  In 
questions  relating  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  and  to  be  the  custodian 
of  funds  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  prosecution  of  researcli.  The  paper 
describes  at  length  the  need  for  such  an  academy,  and  a  scheme  for  its  or- 
ganization as  follows : 

The  original  members  of  the  Academy  to  be  the  presidents  and  past 
presidents  of  all  the  engineering  societies  of  tlic  United  Slates.  Tiicse 
men  to  meet  to  incorporate  the  Academy.  After  Its  nucleus  is  tiius  formed 
it  is  to  grow  by  accretions  of  members  from  the  American  societies  as 
follows : 

Five  members  to  be  chosen  each  year  from  each  of  tlie  large  societies, 
the  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  two  each  from  tiie  army 
engineers,  the  navy  engineers,  the  sanitary  engineers  and  tlie  electrical 
engineers.     The  following  is  the  method  of  election  proposed. 

Each  active  member  of  each  of  the  societies  named  chooses  from  the 
whole  list  of  members  of  his  own  society  of  not  less  than  five  years  stand- 
ing a  number  of  names  equal  to  the  number  to  be  elected  from  his  society, 
which  he  writes  upon  a  ballot.  Tellers  select  from  all  the  names  voted, 
those  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  the  ten  highest  from  each  of 
the  large  societies,  and  the  four  highest  from  each  of  the  others.  The 
names  thus  selected  are  printed  upon  a  ballot,  and  the  members  of  tho 
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Academy  TOte  upon  them  by  striking  out  one-half  of  those  nominated  by 
each  society.  The  ballots  thus  scratched  are  counted  by  tellers,  who  cer- 
tify OS  elected  those  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes;  five  out  of 
the  ten  nominated  by  each  of  the  larger  societies,  and  two  out  of  the  four 
nominated  by  the  others.  Members  elected  to  the  Academy  thus  have  to 
pass  through  two oi deals:  first,  they  must  be  among  tliose  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  their  own  society  for  the  nomination,  and  sec- 
ond, they  must  be  among  tho^e  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  of 
members  of  the  Academy. 


A  DEDUCTION  FROM  TIIK  KQUATIOX  OF  "THE  MOMENT  OP  THE  MOMEN- 
TUM** IN  THE  CASE  OF  TUKiuxEs.  By  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J. 

[ABSTBACT.] 

The  general  equation  is 

Tif,      r^nr  \    n"™^' ^Seneral) 

-a^«=    oQ(vco8  9'-cor)p  \ 

L  Jllmit  (initial) 

In  which 

0,  =  the  uniform  angular  velocity. 

r  =  the  velocity  of  the  water  relative  to  the  bucket, 
ss  the  radius  vector  to  any  point  of  the  bucket. 

^  =  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  bucket  and  the  radius  />• 

J  =  the  density  of  the  water. 

0  s  angle  between  two  radii. 

y  =  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  past  the  arc/>  0  t^'  r  second. 
Also  let  xssthc  depth  of  the  water  passage  at  the  end  of  />, 

m=^dx/'  d(hlf»  ^  mass  of  elementary  prism 

iiQ  e-r  )  .!•  "  (     Vain  *f  =-  -^j-  0  v  sin  f . 
Differentiating  twice,  I  find 
aw     rfin  v'(-  2m  roi  +mt;«  ^  -  m  r  sin  f  -^*  +  mr  co«f  ~) 

Tvhich  Is  to  be  interpreted. 


A  CONTIIIMUTION  TO   THE  TIIEOKY   OF  THE  MAXIMUM  STUESSKS  IN  BRIDGES 

UNDEit  coNCKNTHATKD  LOADS.  By  I'rof.  H.  T.  Eddy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[AB8TKACT.] 

A  description  was  given  by  the  author  of  some  of  the  features  of  a  work 
\Nhich  he  is  preparing  for  publication,  which  is  to  Include  a  number  of 
theorems  for  determining  the  maximum  stresses  In  bridges  due  to  the 
wheel  concentrations  of  a  railroad  train,  applied  by  convenient  and  novel 
methods  to  simple  girders,  single  and  double  Intersection  trusses  and 
drawbridges. 


\ 
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An  IMPROVED  FORM  OF     CHIMNET-DRAUGHT-OAUGE.         By  Prof.   OlIN    H. 

Landreth,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

The  instrnment  described  was  used  in  a  series  of  evaporative  coal  tests 
conducted  at  the  Vanderbilt  University  Engineering  Department,  during 
1885. 

It  was  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  precision  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
draught-gauge,  and  accomplishes  it  by  using  an  inverted  siphon-gauge  with 
water  as  the  fluid,  with  the  plane  of  the  legs  of  the  siphon  inclined  at  an 
Inclination  of  one  in  vertical  to  floe  in  length  of  slope,  thus  magnifying  the 
quantity  to  be  observed;  and  further  by  reversing:  the  long  and  short  col- 
umn, it  eliminates  the  effect  of  errors  of  inequality  of  capillarity  and  in- 
equality of  level  of  the  corresponding  graduations  on  the  scale  to  both  of 
which  the  common  form  is  also  subject.  This  reversal  Is  accomplished 
by  having  each  leg  connected  with  the  chimney  flue  through  a  three-way 
stop-cocic  one  of  which  is  always  kept  opened  for  the  flue,  at  the  same 
time  the  other  is  opened  to  the  air.  This  reversal  also  insures  interior 
wetting  of  tube  and  more  perfect  capillarity,  and  does  not  materially  in- 
crease the  labor  of  reading  the  scale  as  its  graduations  are  numbered  with 
but  one-half  their  true  value,  so  that  the  sum  of  two  readings  gives  at  once 
their  arithmetical  mean.  The  inclination  of  the  tube  moreover  gives  an 
elliptic  or  nearly  a  pointed  meniscus  which  gives  a  more  precise  bisection 
or  pointing  on  the  scale,  than  the  usual  circular  meniscus  in  the  vertical 
tube. 


The  SOAKING  bird.    By  Israel  Lancaster,  Chicago,  III. 


A    METHOD  OF  HEATING  VERTICAL  FLUE  BOILERS  BY  NATURAL  GAS.        By 

J.  A.  Brashear,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


An  example    of  cylinder    condensation    AT  DIFFERENT    SPEEDS.       By 

Prof.  Dk  Volson  Wood,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


A  METHOD  OF  ESTABLISHING  A  MONUMENT    POINT  HIDDEN  BY  AN  OBSTA- 
CLE   FROM    THE    TRANSIT    STATION.        By    STEPHEN    S.    HaIGHT,   NeW 

York,  N.  Y. 


On  the  education  of  engineers  and  on  the  degrees  conferred  bt 
SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING.    By  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  great  Brush  dynamos  of  the  Cowles  Co.    By  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurs- 
ton, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 
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ADDEESS 

BY 

T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN, 

VICE  PRESIDENT   SECTION  B. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  OUR  GLACIAL  DRIFT. 


It  is  the  custom'  of  men  of  affairs  to  pause  at  times  in  tlio 
course  of  their  occupation  and  take  account  of  stock  on  hand,  of 
business  done  and  of  the  prospects  that  lie  before  them.  As  mer- 
chants, they  list  their  goods  and  note  their  changed  values.  As 
manufacturers,  they  take  inventory  of  finished  products,  of  par- 
tially manufactured  stock  and  of  crude  material  on  hand.  As 
miners,  they  estimate  the  ore  in  sight,  scrutinize  past  develop- 
ments and  forecast  the  future.  So  it  may  beiit  us,  as  miners,  and, 
in  a  sense,  manufacturers  of  systematic  truth,  to  inventory  our 
products  and  prospects,  to  schedule  our  supposed  final  results,  our 
half-manufactured  stock  and  our  crude  material,  and  glance  for- 
ward at  the  amplitude  of  undeveloped  resources. 

To  inventory  our  wealth,  even  of  recent  acquisition,  in  the  broad 
field  of  geography  and  geology  in  the  limits  appropriate  to  this 
sketch,  is  quite  impossible.  Our  recent  geographical  gains  have 
been  among  the  most  important  in  our  history ;  not  indeed  so 
much  in  the  field  of  new  discoveries  of  physical  features  as  in  the 
higher  field  of  precise  knowledge.  The  great  governmental  sur- 
veys have  made  large  advances  in  replacing  imperfect  and  inexact 
geography  by  that  of  a  much  higher  order  of  precision. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  count  our  gains  in  all  parts  of  the  geological 
column,  from  the  "fundamental  gneiss"  to  the  latest  furrows  of  the 
ploughshare,  the  dominant  geological  agency  of  to-day.  Great 
have  been  the  activities  throughout.  From  base  to  summit,  the  se- 
ries has  been  scrutinized  with  unusual  zeal,  and  the  most  fruitful 
results  have  been  attained.  But  limitations  of  time  and  limitations 
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of  knowledge  alike  restrict  my  attempted  inventory  to  the  narrow 
field  of  the  glacial  products  of  the  Quaternary  age.     But  even  here 
the  wealth  of  fact  is  so  large  that  no  account  of  the  sources  can 
be  taken  and  little  individual  honor  done  its  producers.      It  will 
be  impossible  to  fitly  designate  the  scientific  firm  or  factory  from 
which  each  scheduled  product  has  been  put  forth,  whether  it  issued 
from  individual,  state  or  national  workshop.     To  the  connoisseur 
the  goods  will  be  known  without  the  maker's  label.     With  the 
public,  let  the  merit  be  ascribed  to  the  host  of  diligent  workers  of 
the  last  half  century  whose  results  are  inseparably  merged  in  the 
possessions  of  to-day. 

I  crave  still  further  indulgence.  So  indefinitely  linked  are  re- 
cent with  earlier  acquisitions  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  at  sep- 
aration. An  inventory  rather  than  a  review  of  progress  will  be 
attempted. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  an  approximately  accurate  map- 
ping of  the  southern  limit  of  the  great  glacial  formations  of  North 
America.  Details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  great  facts 
are  now  before  us.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  limit  is  already 
well  known  ;  its  supposed  coincidence  with  the  southern  borders  of 
New  England,  its  northward  arch  across  New  Jersey',  its  north- 
westerly course  across  Pennsylvania,  its  angle  in  western  New 
York,  its  southwesterly  trend  into  Ohio,  with  a  southerly  loop  to  the 
borders  of  Kentuck}',  its  sweep  northward  into  the  heart  of  Indi- 
ana, its  extreme  southern  loop  in  Illinois,  reaching  the  latitude  of 
38°,  its  approximate  coincidence  with  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  its  close  proximity  to  that  river  until 
it  enters  Kansas,  whence  its  course  is  onward  for  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  where  it  curves  northward,  and  stretching  across  Ne- 
braska, joins  the  Missouri  river  in  southern  Dakota.  Thence  it 
meanders  near  that  river  to  the  latitude  of  Bismarck,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  westward  and  passing  into  Montana,  crosses  the 
Yellowstone  river  a  little  below  Glendive.  Passing  north  of  the 
Judith  mountains,  it  again  touches  the  Missouri  in  western  Mon- 
tana near  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  river,  but  at  once  swings  away 
to  the  southward,  to  again  strike  and  cross  the  river  forty  miles 
above  Fort  Benton  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Thence  it  curves  rapidly  to  the  northward,  crossing 
the  national  boundary  at  the  very  foot  hills,  and  thence  skirts 
them  northward  to  the  limits  of  present  determination.     This  is 
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the  outline  of  tbe  great  northeastern  sheet  of  drift.  Along  the 
Rock3'  mountains,  within  the  United  States,  it  barely  comes  in  eon- 
tact  with  demonstrable  glacial  formations  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, though  widely  intermingled  with  mountain  "  wash."  To 
the  westward  in  the  vallevs  of  Flathead,  Pend  D'Oreille  and  Oso- 
yoos  lakes  and  of  Puget  sound  are  massive  deposits  of  drift  partly 
of  northern  and  partly  of  local  mountainous  derivation.  The 
Pend  d'Oreille  and  Puget  sound  deposits  appear  unquestionably 
to  be  tongues  of  the  drift  of  British  Columbia,  which,  if  not  con- 
stituting a  continuous  mantle,  at  least  passes  beyond  the  character 
of  simple  local  mountain  drift. 

Southward  of  these  great  accumulations  there  appear  deposits 
of  ancient  glaciers  along  the  Cascades,  the  Sierras,  the  Rockies, 
and  some  of  the  intermediate  ranges,  and,  at  least,  according  to 
several  authorities,  along  the  Appalachians. 

To  be  associated  with  these  glacial  deposits  because  of  their 
probable  coincidence  in  time  and  cpnnection  in  causation,  are  the 
extensive  lacustrine  accumulations  of  ancient  Bonneville,  Lahon- 
tan  and  a  host  of  smaller  extinct  lakes  of  the  great  basin  area. 

North  of  the  sinuous  margin  above  sketched,  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  save  that  of  the  remarkable  driftless 
area  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  over  so  much  as  is  known  of  the 
vast  Dominion  of  Canada,  east  of  the  mountains,  there  is  spread 
by  far  the  greatest  mantle  of  glacial  debris  yet  recognized  upon  our 
globe,  whether  in  Arctic  or  in  more  temperate  latitudes.  Over 
this  vast  expanse,  a  sheet  of  ice-ground  debris  is  spread  upon  an 
ice-scored  floor.  Of  this  I  beg  to  speak  as  a  glacier- formed  prod- 
uct, not  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  other  agencies  as  concurrent 
factors  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Ice  Age.  Among  tho 
results  of  recent  investigations  I  would  reclcon  the  completion 
of  the  demonstration  of  the  general  trutii  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
Agassiz  respecting  the  glacial  occupancy  of  the  greater. portion  of 
this  vast  tract. 

A  wealth  of  significance  lies  in  the  sinuosities,  vertical  undula- 
tions and  varying  characters  of  the  southern  border.  It  undulates 
over  the  face  of  the  land  in  great  disregard,  though  not  in  total 
negligence,  of  topographic  relief,  ranging  from  the  sea  level  to 
4,000  feet  and  upwards.  Its  vertical  profile  is  nearly  as  undula- 
tory  as  that  of  an  arbitrar}'  section  from  New  York  harbor  to  Pu- 
get Sound.     The  sinuosity  of  the  margin,  advancing  in  the  valleys 
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and  retiring  on  the  bigblands,  is  indeed  a  toix)grnplnc  effect,  but 
the  vertical  oscillations  remain  scarcely  the  less  pronounced.  The 
border  line  not  only  is  not  horizon tal,  as  though  it  marlced  the  mar- 
gin of  some  ancient  ice  bearing  body  of  water,  but  it  could^only 
be  reduced  to  such  borizontality  by  the  most  incredible  warpings 
and  dislocations  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  border  of  the  drift  presents  three  notable  phases.  In  one, 
it  terminates  in  a  thickened  belt  of  ridged  drift,  a  distinctive  ter- 
minal moraine ;  in  another,  it  ends  in  a  thin  margin,  often  little 
more  than  a  fringe  of  scattered  bowlders,  while  in  the  third,  the 
edge  becomes  attenuated  in  an  extreme  degree,  vanishing  in  scat- 
tered pebbles,  progressively  growing  finer  and  more  distant  until 
they  almost  imperceptibly  cease. 

The  moral nic  border  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  region  and  lies  on 
or  near  the  limit  as  far  west  as  central  Ohio,  beyond  which  it  re- 
tires from  it.  Tiiroughout  the  rest  of  the  long  stretch  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  attenuated  drift  edges  prevail.  The  difficult  dis- 
crimination between  these  attenuated  borders,  has  not  everywhere 
been  drawn  and  requires  too  much  qualification  of  statement  to  be 
attempted  here.  One  probably  represents  glacial  and  the  other 
glacio-natant  action.  But  this  is  yet  an  open  question.  The  at- 
tenuated borders  are  believed  to  delimit  an  earlier  ice  incursion 
and  the  morainic  border  a  later  one,  which  overrode  the  former  in 
the  coast  region  but  fell  far  behind  it  in  the  interior,  the  morainic 
border  of  the  east  finding  its  extension  in  a  morainic  border  in  the 
interior  north  of  the  limit,  while  the  attenuated  borders  which  there 
creep  far  out  beyond  it  are  lo-t  beneath  the  later  drift  at  the  east. 
The  two  great  ice  incursions  differed  markedly  in  frontage  and  in 
the  vigor  of  their  action. 

Corroborative  of  the  testimony  of  the  border  phenomena  we 
have  now  a  great  arra}'  of  facts  drawn  from  differences  of  oro- 
graphic attitudes,  of  drainage,  of  erosion,  of  decomposition,  of 
ferrugi nation,  of  vegetal  accumulations,  and  of  lacustrine  oscil- 
lation in  the  Great  Basin,  which  demark  with  scarcely  less  than 
demonstrative  force,  two  great  epochs  of  glacial  history. 

Respecting  the  interval  between  the  two,  the  great  erosions  of 
the  Missouri,  the  upper  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  Rivers  perhaps 
afford  the  most  appreciable  geological  measures.  The  latter  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Glacial  river  deposits  of  the  earlier 
epoch — if  I  interpret  correctly' — form  the  cappings  of  fragmentary 
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terraces  that  stand  250  to  300  feet  above  the  present  river,  while 
other  glacial  deposits  heading  on  the  moraine  of  the  later  epoch 
stretch  down  through  a  trough  excavated  in  these  earlier  deposits 
and  in  rock  below  to  some  such  measure  as  250  or  300  feet,  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  possible  excavation  below  the  present  river, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  in  rock.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  hour  that  in  the  interval  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Up- 
per Ohio  rivers  sank  their  beds  at  least  200  to  300  feet,  and  the 
upper  Missouri  River  to  a  greater  depth. 

Both  the  earlier  and  later  drifts  embrace  important  subdivisions, 
the  full  values  of  which  are  yet  undetermined.  Present  data  seem 
to  indicate  at  least  two  important  subdivisions  of  the  earlier  and 
several  subordinate  divisions  of  the  later. 

Only  a  hasty  glance  can  be  given  to  the  distribution  of  these. 
To  avoid  positiveuess  of  statement,  unfitting  conclusions  not  fully 
established,  let  us  merely  picture  to  ourselves  the  attenuated  edge 
of  an  older  sheet  of  drift  emerging  from  beneath  the  morainic  bor- 
der of  the  younger  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  constituting  a 
mere  fringe  as  far  as  the  center  of  Ohio,  but  be3^ond  that  point 
emerging  broadly  and  expanding  to  great  width  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  occupying  a  great  area  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 
and  parts  of  the  adjacent  states,  again  narrowing  in  Dakota,  where 
it  is  almost  completely  overridden  by  the  later  sheet,  until,  in  the 
latitude  of  Bismarck,  it  again  expands  broadly,  stretching  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  northward  to  an  unknown  dis- 
tance in  the  British  Possessions,  and  we  have  the  picture  which 
we  would  draw  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  earliest  drift  sheet, 
the  lower  member  of  the  earlier  group. 

If,  again,  emerging  from  beneath  the  moraine-bordered  drift  in 
central  Ohio,  we  picture  another  drift  sheet  overlying  the  former, 
similar  to  it  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  and  separated  from  it 
by  beds  of  assorted  material,  by  old  soils,  by  horizons  of  ferrugi- 
nation  and  by  vegetal  accumulations,  preserved  here  and  there  in 
such  frequency  as  to  have  received  popular  and  suggestive  names, 
such  as  ''chip  3'ard,"  "Noah's  barnyard,"  etc.,  and  occupying  con- 
siderable territory  in  southwestern  Ohio,  southeastern  and  west- 
central  Indiana,  central  Illinojs,  central  and  northeastern  Iowa, 
and  eastern  Minnesota,  forming,  taken  together,  a  lobate  leaf 
emerging  from  beneath  the  moraines  and  overlapping  the  older 
sheet,  we  have  the  conception  of  the  second  drift  sheet  of  the  ear- 
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licr  epoch.  This  is  but  the  correlation  and  interpretation  of  the 
hour,  subject  to  correction  from  the  extended  investigations  which 
will  \'ct  be  required  to  place  the  differentiation  and  coordination 
of  these  earlier  drift  sheets  upon  a  thoroughly  demonstrative 
basis. 

If,  turning  to  the  later  series  of  drifts,  we  picture  a  complex 
group  of  sheets  so  intermingled  by  the  forceful  action  of  the  ice  in 
their  formation  as  not  to  be  separable  with  confidence,  bordered 
usually  by  terminal  moraines,  and  covering  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  portions  of  northern  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  northern  Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Illinois,  the  whole  of  Michigan,  the  major  portion  of  Wisconsin,  all 
but  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  parts  of  Minnesota,  the 
north-central  part  of  Iowa,  the  greater  part  of  Dakota  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  stretching  to  undetermined  limits  northward  in 
Canada,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  second  group  of  drifts. 

If  again  we  picture  a  series  of  sheets  of  less  irregularity  of  ma- 
terial, less  uneven  distribution  of  the  stony  constituents,  greater  uni- 
formity of  thickness,  greater  smoothness  of  surface,  occupying  the 
great  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
and  limited  areas  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  whole  superposed  upon 
the  preceding  and  separated  therefrom  usually  by  stratified  mate- 
rial, and  delimited  in  part  by  definite  beach  ridges,  we  have  an 
outline  sketch  of  a  third  group  of  drift  sheets. 

Concerning  the  first  or  oldest  series,  it  is  the  major  opinion  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  direct  glacial  action,  but  this  opinion  is 
not  unanimous.  Some  investigators  of  large  familiaritj"^  with  the 
facts  entertain  the  conception  of  a  glacio-natant  origin. 

Concerning  the  second  or  moraine- bordered  group  of  forma- 
tions there  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  that  they 
are  direct  glacier  products,  aided  only  by  those  aqueous  agencies 
that  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  glacial  action. 

Concerning  the  third  series,  the  weight  of  opinion  favors  their 
subaqueous  deposition,  either  in  fringing  lakes  gathered  along  the 
borders  of  the  ice  in  its  retreating  stages,  or  in  a  more  general 
submergence  of  the  land.  The  products  of  fringing  lakes  are  es- 
sentially demonstrable.  So  are  marine  deposits  in  the  coast  re- 
gion and  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  basin,  but  marine  submergence 
beyond  these  districts  is  thus  far  unsupported  by  specific  evidence. 
The  deposition  of  this  third  series  was  intimatelj'  connected  with 
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the  decline  of  the  second  glactatlon  and  no  essential  interval  of 
time  lapsed  between  them. 

Each  of  these  three  groups  embrace  bowldery  cla3's,  and  assorted 
deposits,  but  differ  widely  in  their  special  features.  The  older 
group  bears  osars  and  kames  in  moderate  abundance,  but  drumlins 
and  marginal  moraines  are  but  feebly  developed,  but,  by  compen- 
sation, the  great  body  of  the  loess  lends  to  this  series  its  peculiar 
interest. 

Associated  with  the  second  group  are  the  most  extraordinary  ter- 
minal moraines  known,  the  most  extensive  aprons  of  morainal 
overwash,  the  greatest  valley  streams  of  glacial  gravel  springing 
from  morainic  heads,  the  finest  variety  and  widest  distribution  of 
drumlins,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  systems  of  osars,  by  far 
the  most  extraordinary  known  development  of  kames  and  pitted 
plains,  the  most  scanty  association  of  loess,  bowlder  trains  of  the 
most  striking  and  convincing  character  and  bowlder  belts  of  the 
finest  order,  while  below  on  the  rock  surface  are  abrasions,  groov- 
ings,  and  striations  of  the  greatest  variety  and  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenal character. 

With  the  tliird  group  are  associated  beach  ridges  and  shore  belts, 
some  of  which  have  been  traced  and  leveled  hundreds  of  miles  by 
the  most  competent  observers,  but  no  true  osars,  kames,  drumlins 
or  moraines. 

We  have  now  arrayed  our  scientific  goods  in  three  leading  de- 
partments ;  we  have  placed  them  on  three  floors.  We  may  now 
turn  to  the  inventory  by  subordinate  classes  in  some  negligence 
of  this  separation  into  great  departments. 

Our  unstratified  bowldery  clays,  now  styled  tills,  may  be  first 
scheduled.  Of  these  there  are  the  richest  variety  and  the  most  per- 
plexing gradations.  They  range  from  those  in  which  the  stony  ma- 
terial greatly  predominates  to  those  in  which  it  is  barely  present ; 
from  those  in  which  erratics  are  clustered  in  the  most  irregular 
fashion  to  those  in  which  their  distribution  is  practically  uniform  ; 
from  those  which  are  the  most  compact  in  texture  to  those  which 
are  open,  loose,  and  porous ;  from  those  in  which  the  matrix  is 
chiefiy  clay  to  those  in  which  it  is  largely  sand,  while  the  erratics 
themselves  present  the  utmost  variety  of  form,  size  and  constitu- 
tion. These  variat'ons  are  expressions  of  the  mode  of  derivation, 
of  the  nature  of  the  parent  formations,  of  the  drainage  conditions, 
and  of  the  mode  of  deposition.    The   permutations  and  combi- 
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nations  of  these  cannot  be  catalogued,  but  the  following  genetic 
classes  of  tills  may  be  recognized  :  (1)  subglacial  tills,  (2)  engla- 
cial  or  supcrglacial  tills,  (3)  subaqueous  tills,  and  (4)  tills  ridged  by 
the  thrust  of  the  margin  of  the  ice.  The  first  accumulated  beneath 
the  ice  sheets,  presumably  near  their  terminal  borders ;  the  second 
were  derived  from  material  within  and  upon  the  ice  and  let  down  by 
its  melting ;  the  third  were  formed  in  the  glacier-bordering  waters 
by  the  combined  agency  of  ice  and  water  acting  in  several  different 
phases  of  co-partnership  which  cannot  here  be  specifically  des- 
cribed ;  the  fourth  embrace  those  tills  that  were  pushed  into  ridges 
by  the  edge  of  the  ice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  till  of  terminal  mo- 
raines. 

Our  stock  of  moraines  is  large  and  well  advertised.  It  may  have 
been  swelled  a  little  by  a  too  free  use  of  the  label  on  doubtful  ar- 
ticles, bui  there  is  a  varied  and  choice  assortment  of  the  genuine 
goods.  It  embraces  terminal,  lateral,  medial  and  interlobate  mo- 
raines —  not  to  include  the  great  ground  moraines  lest  confusion 
arise.  Brief  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  great  terminal 
moraines  which  overshadow  all  others  in  interest  and  importance. 
In  magnitude  and  significance  they  are  unapproached  by  any  sim- 
ilar phenomena  yet  recognized  or,  possibly,  to  be  recognized  on  the 
eastern  continent.  The  grander  phases  of  the  phenomena  are  al- 
ready before  the  scientific  public.  Important  details  have  been 
added  and  the  demonstration  of  their  morainic  cliaracter  strength- 
ened by  specific  data,  and  increased  precision.  There  seems  to  me 
more  ground  than  ever  before  for  placing  the  great  moraines  of 
southern  New  England,  northern  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in 
direct  correlation  with  the  great  moraines  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Dakota.  To  ray  view,  the  moraines  which  start  on  Nantucket 
and  on  Cape  Cod,  respectively,  after  pursuing  their  sinuous  courses 
across  the  country,  alternately  separating  and  uniting,  alternately 
becoming  subdued  and  growing  stronger,  reappear  in  the  members 
of  the  Kettle  Moraine  of  Wisconsin  and  again  upon  the  Coteaus 
of  Dakota,  as  the  Altamont  and  Gary  moraines,  respectively,  and 
at  length,  on  the  plains  of  British  America,  as  outer  and  inner  belts 
there,  at  points  distinctly  discernible. 

Outside  of  these  chief  moraines  are  occasional  tracts  of  the  old- 
er drift  that  are  aggregated  in  the  similitude  of  peripheral  mo- 
raines. Examples  are  to  be  found  in  central  Indiana,  western 
Montana,  and  the  plains  of  the  British  Possessions, 
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Back  from  the  two  principal  terminal  moraines  there  lie  partially 
determined  belts,  partaking  more  or  less  distinctively  of  tiie  char- 
acter of  terminal  accumulations.  A  few  have  been  recognized  in 
Maine  ;  some  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  several  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a  considerable  group  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan,  three  or  four  in  Illinois,  as  many  in  Wisconsin, 
eight  or  ten  in  Minnesota,  and  about  an  equal  number  in  Dakota, 
and  similar  phenomena  in  Manitoba  and  north  of  the  great  Lakes 
may  be  classed  here,  though  they  have  received  a  different  inter- 
pretation at  the  hands  of  our  Canadian  brethren.  \ 

Our  most  unique  moraines  are  the  interlobate,  developed  between 
the  tongues  into  which  the  great  ice  sheet  of  the  second  epoch  was 
so  remarkably  divided  at  its  margin  ;  so  unique  indeed  that  some 
hesitancy  in  the  acceptance  of  the  type  has  been  felt.  But  a  glance 
at  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  lobes  will  make  it  evident  that  a  slight 
growth  would  force  their  latero-terminal  ridges  together  into  a  mo- 
raine more  gigantic  than  even  their  present  impressive  dimensions. 
By  comparative  studies  of  the  whole  series  of  lobes  the  history  of 
interlobate  development  is  traceable.  When  the  lobes  became 
closely  pressed  together  and  sfied  their  waters  into  the  common 
interlobate  valley,  drainage  phenomena  became  preponderant  and 
the  semi-morainic  kames  and  pitted  plains  became  the  dominant 
phenomena.  Some  of  these  were  probably  developed  progressively 
during  the  growth  and  decadence  of  the  contiguous  lobes.  About 
a  dozen  interlobate  moraines  have  been  recognized,  located  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  but  only  a  part  of  these  present  full  evidences  of  true  in- 
terlobate character.  These  may  be  enumerated  among  the  phe- 
nomena that  are,  so  far  as  now  known,  peculiarly  American,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  entirely  without  representa- 
tion in  Europe. 

Beautiful  examples  of  lateral  moraines  abound  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  west.  They  are  perfecl  in  definition  and  im- 
pressive in  magnitude.  The  known  forms  belong  partly  to  isolated 
mountain  glaciers  and  partly  to  localized  glaciaLion  supervening 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  last  great  mer  de  glace.  Several  observers 
have  recognized  such  phenomena  in  the  mountains  of  New  York 
and  New  England. 

Medial  moraines  are  the  rarest  and  least  significant  of  the  mo- 
rainal  phenomena  of  our  drift,  the  obvious  consequence  of  the  con- 
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tinental  character  of  the  northeastern  glaciers.  The  localized 
glaciers  of  the  mountains  have  given  us  essentially  all  3'et  identi- 
fied and  these  are  unimportant. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  true  moraines  are  the  special  forms  of 
aggregation  of  the  subglacial  debris,  or  —  interpretation  aside  — 
of  the  great  sheets  of  till.  The}'  present  a  richness  of  variety  and 
of  intergradation  that  almost  defy  classification.  The  list  of, 
forms  embraces  (a)  till  tumuli,  (b)  mammillary  and  lenticular  hills, 
(c)  elongated  parallel  ridges  trending  with  the  ice  movement,  (d) 
drift  billows  akin  to  the  above  but  without  individual  symmetry  or 
discernible  parallelism  of  axes  or  definite  arrangement,  giving  a 
smoothly  undulatory  contour  to  the  surface  ;  (e)  crag  and  tail ;  (/) 
precrag  and  combings ;  {g)  veneered  hills,  and  a  great  residual 
congeries  of  irregular  embossments  and  unclassifiable  till  hills. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  mammillary,  lenticular  and  elongated 
ridges,  now  frequently  included  under  the  term  drumlins,  which 
have  become  subjects  of  special  inquiry.  These  have  a  fine  devel- 
opment in  southern  New  Hampshire,  central  and  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, northeastern  Connecticut  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  all  of  which 
the  elliptical  or  lenticular  varieties  prevail.  Tliey  tiave  a  still  more 
remarkable  development  in  central  New  York,  where  the  elon- 
gated t3'pe  predominates.  They  have  an  even  more  varied  develop- 
ment in  eastern  Wisconsin,  extending  into  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  where  all  varieties,  from  till  tumuli  to  the  extremely 
elongated  ridges,  are  abundantly  developed,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals being  probably  not  less  than  5,000.  About  1,000  drumlins 
have  been  mapped  in  New  Hampshire,  about  1 ,200  in  Wisconsin 
and  large  numbers  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  total 
number  within  areas  already  known  probably  aggregates  10,000. 
These  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  area  of  later  drift. 

No  theory  of  their  formation  has  yet  received  wide  acceptance, 
beyond  a  general  agreement  that  they  are  subglacial  phenomena. 
Their  precise  genesis  is  one  of  the  riddles  over  which  we  are  still 
puzzling. 

Turning  from  the  tills  to  the  assorted  drift,  two  classes  that 
have  commonly  been  embraced  among  the  glacial  formations  will 
be  here  set  aside.  First,  certain  preglacial  gravels,  sands,  and 
silts  believed  to  have  been  reckoned  with  the  glacial  products 
through  erroneous  identification.  Of  this  class  the  great  example 
is  the  extensive  sand  and  gravel  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  and 
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its  tributaries  widely  known  as  the  *'  orange  sands  "  and  accepted 
as  Champlain  deposits.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  tlie  whole  of 
these,  but  the  great  mass  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  glacial  gravels  but  are  residuary  in  aspect,  and 
at  present  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  embrace  them  among  our  gla- 
cial formations.  It  at  least  seems  to  me  clearly  true  from  other 
evidence  that  their  reference  to  the  Champlain  epoch  is  as  far  as 
possible  erroneous,  within  the  limits  of  the  Quaternary  age.  If 
they  belong  to  the  glacial  period  at  all,  it  must  be  to  its  earliest 
stage. 

The  second  class  to  be  set  aside  from  the  stricter  glacial  class, 
are  those  which  have  been  reworked  and  redeposited  by  wholly 
non-glacial  agencies  since  the  drift  period.  They  are  glacial  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  derivatives  from  glacial  formations,  but  their 
immediate  genesis  is  wholly  non-glacial.  This  is  modified  or  sec- 
ondary drift,  but  not  strictly  glacial  drift. 

Eliminating  these,  there  remain  the  products  of  glacial  waters 
working  contemporaneously  and  coordinately  with  the  ice.  Of 
these,  we  recognize  two  important  classes:  (1)  those  which  gath- 
ered immediately  within  and  beneath  the  ice-body  itself,  or  against 
its  margin,  and  (2)  those  which  were  borne  to  distances  beyond 
its  limit  by  the  glacial  drainage  or  by  peripheral  waters.  In  the 
first,  the  presence  and  restraint  of  the  ice  was  an  essential  factor, 
in  the  second,  it  was  only  a  source  of  water,  ice  and  debris.  Of 
the  first  class,  there  are  (1)  the  products  of  streams  flowing  on  the 
surface  of  the  mer  de  glace,  (2)  the  products  of  streams  plunging 
from  the  surface  to  the  base  through  crevasses,  (3)  the  products  of 
subglacial  streams  in  tunnels  beneath  the  ice,  (4)  the  products  of 
streams  in  ice  canons  at  the  glacial  border,  and  (5)  the  debouchure 
deposits  of  streams  at  the  margin  of  the  ice.  The}'  constitute 
gravel  heapings  at  once  singular  in  their  forms,  positions,  and  in- 
ternal structure.  In  none  of  these  are  they  like  the  gravel  depos- 
its of  familiar  agencies.  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  sub- types, 
including  isolated  turoulous  mounds,  conical  peaks,  clustered  hum- 
mocks with  enclosed  pits  and  basins,  and  sharp  steep-sided  ridges, 
sometimes  short,  and  sometimes  of  phenomenal  length.  They  are 
distributed  in  great  independence,  but  not  in  entire  neglect  of  to- 
pography and  natural  drainage.  They  possess  great  inequalities 
of  material  and  their  stratification  is  usually  curved,  irregular  and 
discordant  and  often  disturbed,  while  their  external  slopes  are  fre- 
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qnently  as  steep  as  the  material  will  lie.  In  eastern  New  England, 
especially  in  Maine,  and  in  New  Brunswick,  there  is  a  phenom- 
enal development  of  elongated,  winding  gravel  ridges,  trending  in 
the  general  direction  of  ice  movement,  reaching  lengths  — neglect- 
ing short,  though  frequent  interruptions — occasionally  exceeding 
100  miles  and  attaining  heights  of  140  foet  —  identical  in  all  es- 
sential respects  with  the  great  osars  of  Sweden.  Less  remarkable 
examples  occur  widely  distributed  over  the  area  of  newer  drift, 
and  less  frequently  over  the  older. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  New  England  and  New  York,  the  north- 
ern portions  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the 
greater  part  of  Michigan,  northern  Illinois,  eastern  and  northern 
Wisconsin,  northern  Minnesota,  north  central  Iowa,  eastern  Da- 
kota and  many  portions  of  Canada,  there  are  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  gravelly  hummocks,  isolated  and  clustered,  constituting  the 
ill-defined  class  to  which  the  term  ^^  kames"  is  now  so  commonly 
applied. 

These  osars  and  kames  are  among  the  most  fascinating  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift  and  have  drawn  to  themselves  much  attention  ; 
but  to  differentiate  them  and  determine  to  what  extent  they  are 
superglacial,  subglacial  or  debouchure  phenomena  is  a  triumph  of 
discrimination  not  yet  attained.  'It  is  of  most  practical  impor- 
tance to  us  to  distinguish  debouchure  and  submarginal  gravel 
heapings,  which  denote  the  position  of  the  glacier's  edge,  from  the 
gravel  veins  of  the  glacier's  body,  which  denote  its  systemic  cir- 
culation. The  semi-morainic  kames,  forming  peripheral  belts,  are 
the  type  of  the  one,  the  winding,  branching  windrows  of  gravel, 
the  typical  osars,  form  the  standard  of  the  other.  Both  classes 
have  significant  modifications  and  dependencies.  The  osars  some- 
times— probably  much  oftcner  than  has  been  noted — end  in  osar 
fans,  delta-like  deploys  of  the  gravel  ridges  at  their  lower  extrem- 
ities. The  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  this  should  be,  as  that  it 
should  not  oflener  be.  In  similar  manner  the  billowy  kames  merge 
into  gravel  plains.  It  is  very  common  for  these  to  be  pitted  with 
sinks,  forming  one  of  the  several  varieties  of  kettle  holes.  These 
pitted  plains,  of  which  this  is  but  one  type,  constitute  another  of 
th3  singular,  and  not  least  puzzling  features,  of  the  assorted  drift. 
They  have  a  somewhat  wide  range,  but  find  their  most  phenomenal 
development  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ontario  and  the  coast  of 
New  England. 
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The  kames  also  graduate  into  true  moraines.  In  the  progress 
of  their  accumulation  they  were  thrust  by  the  adjacent  ice  and 
heaped  into  ridges,  as  genuinely  morainic  as  though  made  of  un- 
washed material.  In  connection  with  the  great  terminal  moraines, 
in  favorable  situations,  there  may  be  seen  every  gradation  of 
washing  and  assortment,  every  form  of  kame-like  and  morainic 
heapings,  every  degree  of  stratification  and  every  phase  of  disturb- 
ance. A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  drainage  conditions  at 
the  edge  of  a  glacier  when  pushing  in  an  oscillatory  way  against 
a  frontal  ridge  of  d6bris  and  against  its  own  drainage  products, 
will  relieve  the  mind  of  surprise  at  the  enormous  development  of 
kame-like  accumulations  along  the  morainic  tracts  of  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  of  eastern  and  northwestern  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  valley  drift  formed  by  streams  heading  on  the  glaciers 
and  strewing  glacial  debris  far  down  their  courses,  there  is  likewise 
a  most  complex  series.  The  extreme  phases  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  can  alone  be  noted.  They  embrace  the  moraine-headed 
valley  trains,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loess  tracts  on  the  other. 
The  former  are  the  deposits  of  the  glacial  floods  when  the  slope 
gave  impetus  to  the  drainage  ;  the  latter  are  construed  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  slack  drainage.  * 

Tracing  the  former  up  the  valley  toward  the  ice  edge,  the  ma- 
terial becomes  progressively  coarser  until  it  merges  into  an  ele- 
vated, expanded  head  blending  with  the  moraine  from  which  it  took 
its  origin.  The  valley  beyond  the  moraine  is  often  much  lower 
and  quite  free  from  similar  deposits.  The  whole  phenomena  show 
that  the  gravel  stream  has  a  veritable  head  in  the  moraine. 

Continuous  with  these  and  of  the  same  nature  and  significance, 
are  the  glacial  aprons  of  over  wash  drift  that  fringe  the  outer  sides 
of  the  moraines  in  favorable  situations.  The  name  is  the  happy 
suggestion  of  Professor  Shaler.  Taking  thoir  origin  high  upon  the 
exterior  face  of  the  moraines  they  slope  down  to  more  gently  de- 
clining plains,  gradually  gathering  into  the  great  drainage  lines  of 
the  region.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  phenomena  that  could 
point  more  unequivocally  to  a  glacial  origin  than  do  the  moraine- 
derived  aprons  and  the  moraine-headed  streams  of  drift.  Aside 
from  their  testimony  to  tlreir  own  glacial  origin,  they  indicate  vig- 
orous drainage  conditions. 

Contrasted  with  these  evidences  of  vigorous  drainage  are  the 
broad  tracts  of  fine  silt,  designated  loess,  that  occupy  the  Missis- 
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stppi  as  a  great  trunk  stream,  leading  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as 
southern  Dakota,  up  its  own  valley  as  far  as  east  central  Minne- 
sota, up  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  as  far  as  their  great  bends,  and 
up  the  Ohio  into  southeastern  Indiana.  They  are  so  correlated 
with  the  glacial  drainage  vallej's  and  with  the  borders  of  the  ice  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  earlier  ice  epoch— overlapping  the  earlier 
drifts  and  overlapped  b}'  the  later — that  the  conclusion  seems  jus- 
tified that  they  are  products  of  glacial  drainage  of  afluvio-lacustrine 
character.  This  may  not  be  true  of  all  loess.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  constitution  of  the  silt,  embracing  as  it  does,  fresh 
particles  of  dolomite  and  decomposable  silicates  undistinguishable 
from  those  that  characterize  glacial  drift.  In  some  regions  the 
iceward  border  of  the  loess  is  abrupt  and  in  eastern  Iowa  it  is  ter- 
minated by  peculiar  dome-like  accumulations  whose  centres  are 
sand,  which  graduates  above  into  typical  loess,  which  in  turn  con- 
nects itself  with  the  common  mautle  of  the  i*egion.  These  are  the 
discovery  of  McGee  and  are  perhaps  to  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  debouchure  phenomena  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  drainage  conditions  which  this  interpretation  of  the  loess 
involves,  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  those  necessaril}'  implied  by 
the  coarser  valley  gravels  which  head  upon  the  moraines,  and  herein 
lies  one  of  the  important  determinations  of  recent  study,  namely, 
the  differentiation  of  the  drainage  conditions  and  the  orographic  at- 
titudes of  the  two  glacial  epochs.  While  there  are  limited  accu- 
mulations of  loess  in  connection  with  the  deposits  of  the  later 
glacial  epoch,  they  are  confined  to  special  limited  areas  and  have 
a  relatively  insignificant  development,  while  the  extent  of  the 
loess  mautle  of  the  earlier  epoch  is  much  greater  than  generally 
recognized  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  products  of  glacial  streams  within  and  with- 
out the  ice,  passing  note  must  be  taken  of  the  assorted  deposits  of 
glacier-fringing  lakes.  We  have  already  noted  the  till-like  phase 
of  such  deposits.  We  here  add  the  laminated  clan's,  sands,  silts 
and  gravels  of  wider  extent  and  of  less  doubtful  interpretation. 
They  range  in  altitude  from  below  the  sea  level  to  8,000  feet  and, 
by  interpretation,  bevond.  They  vary  in  areal  extent  from  trivial 
valleys  blocked  by  ice  to  the  broad  expanses  of  the  great  basins. 
If  an  attempt  were  made  to  enumerate  all  instances,  great  and 
small,  and  all  stages,  earlier  and  later,  the  list  of  localities  and  de- 
posits would  swell,  not  by  scores  and  hundreds,  but  by  thousands. 

The  great  examples  of  these  are  the  immense  sheets  of  clays  and 
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silts  overspreading  the  great  basins  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  great  Winnipeg  basin  and  the  plains  beyond,  occupying 
thousands  of  square  miles.  They  often  present  among  their  surest 
credentials,  overflow  channels  to  the  southward,  crossing  divides 
often  hundreds  of  feet  above  existing  outlets,  and  varying  in  alti- 
tude among  themselves  at  least  2,000  feet.  Of  the  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  these  overflow  channels,  tbe  greatest  are  those  of  the 
Mohawk,  discharging  ancient  Ontario ;  the  Wabasli,  draining  an- 
cient Erie  ;  the  Illinois,  giving  outlet  to  ancient  Michigan  ;  the  St. 
Croix,  draining  Superior ;  and  the  Minnesota,  discharging  extinct 
Lake  Agassiz.  There  are  some  scores  of  lesser,  but  notable, 
importance  along  the  St.  Lawrence  divide  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Dominion. 

A  second  significant  feature  is  the  peculiar  termination  of  these 
deposits  on  their  iceward  sides.  The  phenomena  have  as  yet  been 
but  partially  studied  and  have  scarcely  found  a  place  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject,  but  are  destined  to  constitute  one  of  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  more  exact  descriptions  of  the  future. 

A  third  great  feature,  better  known  and  just  now  being  indus- 
triously studied,  is  the  change  in  altitude  which  the  beach  lines  of 
these  glacial  lakes  indicate.  Not  only  did  the  surfaces  of  the  lakes 
stand  at  altitudes  greatly  different  from  the  present,  but  the  sur- 
faces themselves  were  tilted,  if  not  distorted,  as  compared  with  the 
existing  water  levels.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ancient  water  levels 
rose  to  the  north,  as  compared  with  existing  ones,  and  the  rate  of 
rise  has  been  shown  by  the  trustworth}'  levellings  of  Upham  and  Gil- 
bert to  range  from  one  to  six  feet  per  mile,  and  by  less  trustworthy 
barometrical  observations  it  appears  to  reach  beyond  this.  Data 
are  being  rapidly  gathered  in,  which  in  their  fulness  it  may  be 
hoped  will  be  competent  to  determine  how  much  of  this  is  due  to 
ice  attraction,  how  much  to  ice- weighting,  how  much  to  thermal 
changes,  how  much  to  intercurrent  crustal  changes  independent  of 
glacial  presence,  and  how  much  to  other  and  undiscovered  causes. 
This  is  of  the  future,  but  we  may  reckon  as  a  present  possession 
the  initial  data  and  the  inaugurated  investigation. 

If  we  turn  from  the  glacial  debris  to  the  glacial  floor,  the  phe- 
nomena of  ice-scoring  present  unsurpassed  richness  and  variety. 
There  are  ice-markings  vailing  from  lines  of  hairlike  delicacy  up 
through  all  grades  of  scratches,  scorings,  gouges  and  scrapings  to 
great  furrows  so  capacious  as  to  be  serviceable  as  roadways.  There 
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are  grooves  of  wondei*ful  straightness  and  also  of  remarkable  and 
almost  inexplicable  sinuosity ;  there  are  wonderfully  continuous 
lines,  contrasted  with  jumping  gouges ;  there  are  attenuated  origins 
and  attenuated  terminations  ;  abrupt  beginnings  and  still  more  sud- 
den endings ;  there  are  scorings  in  various  attitudes,  on  horizontal, 
on  ascending,  and  on  descending  plains,  on  terraced  surfaces,  on 
rounded  angles, on  surfaces  of  horizontal  or  curved  inclination,  on 
vertically  arched  surfaces,  on  domes,  on  warped  and  on  overhang- 
ing surfaces.  There  are  striae  sharply  characteristic  of  glaciers, 
and  striae  indicative  of  floating  ice ;  many  of  the  former,  few  of  the 
latter.  The  number  of  recorded  observations  of  strias  reaches 
nearly  3,000. 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  products  that  have 
sprung  from  the  glacial  phenomena,  we  find  that  our  former  some- 
what ample  and  picturesque  assortment  of  theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  drift  has  become  practically  reduced  to  a  single  line,  and  that 
one  the  most  bizarre  of  all — the  glacial.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
active  investigators  of  glacial  phenomena  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cept as  demonstrated  the  glacial  origin  of  the  greater  mass  of  the 
drift  of  this  continent.  This  is  less  true  of  Canadian  investiga- 
tors. Subordinate  to  this  dominant  hypothesis  there  are  various 
degrees  of  belief  respecting  the  extent  of  auxiliary  glacio-natant 
agencies. 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  profitable  consideration  of  our  working 
hypotheses,  we  find  that  our  wealth  has  increased  as  our  hypothe- 
ses of  genesis  have  become  fixed  upon  the  fruitful  glacial  theory. 
The  recent  introduction  of  the  strictly  glacial  methods  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  earlier  stratigraphical  and  pseudo-glacial  methods, 
has  been  prolific  in  those  fertile  conceptions  of.  action  which  are 
such  powerful  stimuli  to  investigation,  such  indispensable  quicken- 
ers  of  the  perception  of  the  significance  of  phenomena  and  which 
are  such  vital  aids  in  final  interpretation.  The  working  hypothe- 
ses necessary  for  the  tracing  out  of  moraines,  the  discrimination  of 
the  tills,  the  difierentiation  of  the  kames,  osars  and  all  that  genus 
of  fluvio-glacial  products,  and  for  the  analysis  of  the  drainage  phe- 
nomena, have  become  rich  beyond  the  limits  of  convenient  statement. 

If  we  turn  from  these  theoretical  aspects,  which  are  the  life  and 
vitality  of  progress,  to  the  broader  and  less  essential  speculations 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  glacial  epoch,  I  fear  we  shall  find  our 
wealth  little  increased.  We  have  on  hand  practically  the  same  old 
stock  of  hj'po theses,  but  all  badly  damaged  by  the  deluge  of  re- 
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cent  facts.  The  earlier  theory  that  northern  elevation  and  geo- 
graphical changes  were  the  cause  of  glaciation  appears  to  have  been 
so  far  injured  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  The  vari9us  astro- 
nomical hypotheses  seem  to  be  the  worse  for  increased  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  ancient  ice  sheet.  I  think  I  speak  the 
growing  conviction  of  active  workers  in  the  American  field  that 
even  the  ingenious  theory  of  Croll  becomes  increasingly  unsatisfac- 
tory as  the  phenomena  are  developed  into  fuller  appreciation.  I 
think  I  may  say  this  without  prejudice,  as  one  who,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  study,  was  greatly  drawn  toward  that  fascinating  hypoth- 
esis. But  the  more  we  know  and  ponder  upon  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  ice  upon  the  plains  of  northeastern  America,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  relatively  feeble  development  and  dispersion 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Alaska,  which  now  bear  the  great- 
est glaciers  outside  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  relative  absence 
of  such  accumulations  in  northeastern  Asia ;  in  short,  the  more  we 
consider  the  asymmetry  of  the  ice  distribution  in  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude and  its  disparity  in  elevation,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  explain  the  phenomena  upon  any  astronomical  basis,  correlated 
though  it  be  with  oceanic  and  aerial  currents  and  geographical  fea- 
tures by  whatsoever  of  ingenuity.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard the  considerations  pressed  upon  us  by  the  physicists  and 
astronomers  and  permit  ourselves  simply  as  glacial  geologists  to 
follow  freely  the  leadings  of  the  phenomena,  it  appears,  at  this 
hour,  as  though  we  should  be  led  upon  an  old  and  forbidden  trail 
to  an  hypothesis  which  our  fellow  scientists,  more  learned  in  those 
things  than  we,  assure  us  4s  altogether  untenable,  namely,  the  hy- 
potheses of  a  wandering  pole.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  vera 
causa  for  geographical  changes  of  the  pole  in  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  earth's  crust  but  it  is  held  inadequate,  though 
qualifiedly  advanced  by  George  Darwin.  It  is  admitted  that  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  apparent  changes  of  latitude  shown 
by  the  determinations  of  European  and  American  observatories, 
but  the  trustworthiness  of  these  is  challenged.  Could  we  discover 
adequate  causes  for  geographical  changes  of  the  position  of  the 
poles^  or  were  there  no  barriers  against  free  hypothesis  in  this  di- 
rection, glacial  phenomena,  as  they  now  present  themselves,  could 
apparently  find  adequate  explanation.  But  deban*ed,  as  we  doubt- 
less should  consider  ourselves  to  be  at  present,  from  this  resource, 
all  our  hypotheses  remain  in  greater  or  less  degree  inharmonious 
with  the  facts,  and  the  riddle  remains  unsolved. 


PAPERS  READ. 


On  the  mrthods  of  testing  building  stones,  by  absorption,  freez- 
ing AND  FIRE.  By  Dr.  Alexis  A.  Julien,  Columbia  College,  New 
York.' 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Some  general  results  were  first  presented  of  an  examination  of  tlie 
methods  in  common  use  for  determining  compressive  strength  and  cross- 
strain  and  a  brief  statement  of  a  new  mode  by  which  these  factors  may  be 
obtained  for  long^continued  pressure,  such  as  prevails  in  actual  construc- 
tion. 

1.  Absorptive  power  of  a  stone.  Three  errors  In  the  common  methods ; 
the  use  of  roughly  surfaced  cubes ;  the  idea  of  necessary  relationship  be- 
tween weight  and  absorptive  power;  and  that  of  the  necessity  of  satura- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  stone. 

The  main  object  is  to  determine  avidity  of  superficial  absorption^  and  for 
this  purpose,  a  new  method  of  trial  was  described,  in  which  a  measured  sur^ 
face  of  stone  is  exposed  to  moisture  and  to  wetting.  The  results  of  series 
of  experiments  were  added,  and  also  a  table  in  which  were  summed  up  all 
the  published  figures  for  absorption,  etc.,  for  American  building  stones. 

2.  Eesistance  to  Frost.  In  order  to  determine  the  action  of  frost,  work- 
ing alone,  an  apparatus  was  described,  and  the  results  were  given  of  an 
experiment  of  forty-two  natural  successive  freezings  and  thawings  on  a 
set  of  nearly  all  the  building  stones  now  used  in  New  York  City.  The 
conclusion  as  to  the  special  office  of  frost  in  disintegration  was  stated,  and 
a  new  method  for  determining  the  true  disintegration  of  exposed  stone 
surfaces. 

3.  Sesistance  to  Fire,  The  methods  in  present  use  were  considered,  and 
then  the  results  given  of  a  series  of  fire-tests,  on  many  of  the  principal 
stones  used  in  our  Eastern  cities,  in  regard  to  resistance  to  sudden  and 
violent  heating,  to  long-continued  heating,  and  to  sudden  chilling  by  cold 
water. 


The  Tully  limestone,  its  distribution,  its  irregularitibs,  its  char- 
acter AND  ITS  LIFE.  By  Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I,  ABSTRACT.] 

The  Tully  limestone  has  a  considerable  scientific  interest  from  the.  fact 
hat  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west  it  forms  an  easily  recog- 
nized plane  of  reference  for  the  rock  series  of  New  York,  besides  being 
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the  soathcrnmost  llmestooc  of  the  state.  First  appearing  as  a  distinct 
roclc  in  Ontario  Co.,  it  extends  eastward  throngh  nine  counties  to  Che- 
nango Co.,  where  It  disapper^^  by  passing  into  a  calcareous  shale,  and  by 
reason  of  the  deeply  eroded  valleys  of  the  lakes  of  central  Xew  York,  caus- 
ing long  south  ward- reaching  loops  of  the  limestone,  it  has  a  length  of  out- 
crop of  nearly  170  miles.  Throughout  this  long  extent  it  appears  as  an 
impure  limestone,  usually  thick-bedded,  and  of  a  thickness  varying  from 
ten  feet  to  a  maximum  of  about  thirty  feet,  its  greatest  thickness  l>eing 
found  on  Skancateles  Lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tully.  On  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  lakes  it  is  affected  by  one  considerable  and  sevenil  minor  undulations 
the  greater  undulation  being  most  marked  on  Cayuga  l^ke  on  the  east  side 
of  which  it  forms  an  anticlinal  arch  of  230  feet  in  height  and  about  four 
miles  in  span.  The  incorrectness  of  Vanuxem's  explanation  of  thi^,  as  due 
merely  to  cliange  of  direction  in  the  lake  and  so  only  apparent,  is  seen  when 
the  exposures  of  the  flexed  region  on  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  Lake  are 
plotted  on  an  accurate  map,  and  arc  found  to  form  nearly  a  straight  line. 
Besides  these  irregularities  of  the  Tully,  and  the  fault  described  by  Mr. 
Berlin  Wright  in  the  35th  Regents'  Report  of  New  York,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  considerable  anticlinal  flexure  near  South  Lebanon,  Madison  Co. 
The  Tully  has  been  found  by  merely  incidental  examination  to  be  more  fos- 
siliferous  than  had  been  supposed,  and  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  tw^enty 
species  has  been  made  including  onecrinoid,  sixteen  corals,  fourBryozoa, 
forty-two  Brachiopods,  sixteen  Lamellibranchs,  nineteen  Gastcropods, 
one  Pteropod,  thirteen  Cephalopods,  seven  Trilobites  including  Brontcns 
and  oue  fish.     Several  of  these  species  are  doubtless  new. 


Note  on  the  loweic  Helderberg  hocks  of  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York. 
By  Prof.  S.  G.  Wilxlois,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTUACT.] 

In  this  note  I  desire  to  add  to  the  paper  on  the  Lower  Helderberg  of  cen- 
tral N.  Y.,  published  last  year,  the  results  of  some  further  explorations  in 
these  rocks  which  have  brought  to  light  several  additional  species  of  fos- 
sils, some  of  them  well-known  Lower  Helderberg  forms  while  others  seem 
yet  to  be  undescribed.  The  number  of  species  now  known  from  this  seventy- 
five  feet  of  limestones,  hitherto  considered  to  belong  to  the  Water  Lime 
Group,  is  twenty-six,  including  such  fossils  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  as 
Favorites  HclderbergicBy  Lingula  rectilatera,  Orthis  strophomenoidesy  Slro* 
phodontavari  stHata,  ISpirijera  Vanuxemi,  JthynchoneUa  semipUcata,  Hionia 
(Anatina?)  sinuata,  and  Oneoceraa  ovoides,  and  representing  all  parts  of 
the  Lo\ver  Helderberg  series  from  the  Teutaculite  to  the  Delthyrio  Shaly 
Lime. 

Hence  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  these  impure  limestones  of 
Caynga  Lake,  lying  directly  on  the  plaster-beds  which  I  have  already  shown 
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belong  to  the  Water  Lime  Group  (Transactions  of  A.  A.  A.  S.  Pliilad. ,  1884) , 
are  the  representatives  in  a  simplified  form  of  the  varied  Lower  Helder- 
berg  series  of  eastern  New  York. 


A  REVISION  OF  THR  CaYUGA  LAKE  SECTION  OF  THE  DEVONIAN.     By  Prof . 

H.  S.  Williams,  Cornell  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Bemarks  upon  the  relation  of  the  different  formations  in  the  series,  their 
thickness,  faunas,  etc.,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  sections  exposed  in  the 
valley  of  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York,  with  a  suggestion  of  some  points  of 
revision  of  this  standard  Devonian  section. 


KeMARES  on  the  MOLLUSC  an  FOSSILS  OF  THE  NeW  JERSEY  MARL  BEDS, 
CONTAINED  IN  VOLS.  1  AND  2  OF  THAT  PALEONTOLOGY,  AND  ON  THEIR 
6TRATIGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS.      By  Prof.  R.  P.  WhITFIELD,  Am.    MUS. 

Nat.  Illst.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Gives  a  summary  of  the  molluscan  fauna  of  the  several  beds  of  the 
marls  taken  from  tables  prepared  for  the  state  palaeontology,  with  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  tliose  of  other  states,  showing  what  New  Jersey 
forms  have  been  recognized  in  several  of  the  states  where  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  formations  occur.  From  these  tables  and  summaries  the  geolog- 
ical horizons  of  the  marl  beds  are  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  Nos.  4  and 
6  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River  section  and  to  the  Claiborne  (Alabama) 
Eocene. 


Notice  of  geological  investigations  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  conductkd  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Sekly  and  Prks.. 
Ezra  Brainard  of  Middlkbury  College,  with  descriptions  of 
the  new  fossils  discovered.  By  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 

This  is  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  new  fossil  remains  of  the  bird's-eye 
limestone  of  New  York  at  Fort  Cassin,  Vt.,  during  geological  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  persons  named  along  the  lake  shore,  amounting  to 
more  than  all  the  forms  previously  known,  which  were  nineteen  in  number. 
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the  new  forms  recognized  amounting  to  twenty-two  and  several  undeter- 
mined ones.  The  new  forms  will  be  given  only  by  name,  with  copies  of 
the  printed  descriptions.  Most  of  the  specimens  described  can  be  in  the 
room  for  Inspection. 

[The  paper  is  an  extract  from  Bulletin  Ko.  8  of  the  Am.  Mas.  Kat.  History,  not  yet 
published]. 


On  devonian  and  carboniferous  fishes.    By  Prof.  J.  S.  -Newberry, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 

This  paper  includes  descriptions  of  a  series  of  remarkable  placoderm 
fishes  recently  found  in  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks  of  Ohio, 
and  not  yet  fully  characterized. 


t 

On  the  cretaceous  flora  of  North  America.    By  Prof.  i.  S.  New- 
berry, New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 
This  paper  summarizes  tlie  results  of  recent  collections  and  study  of  the 
American  cretaceous  flora,  comparing  the  floras  of  different  horizons  and 
localities  on  this  continent  with  themselves  and  with  those  of  Greenland 
and  Europe. 


Preliminary  geological  map  of  that  portion  of  Nebraska  east  of 
the  DSth  meridlan.    By  Prof.  L.  E.  Hicks,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  writer  explained  the  formations  delineated  upon  the  map  and  pointed 
out  several  corrections  in  the  outlines  of  formations  on  maps  of  Nebraska, 
or  maps  including  Nebraska,  previously  published,  also  lines  never  before 
drawn,  as,  e.  g.y  that  between  the  Colorado  and  Dakota  groups  of  the  Cre- 
taceous Period. 


The  PERMIAN  FORMATION  IN  NEBRASKA.    By  Prof .  L.  E.  Hicks,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

We  And  in  Nebraska  a  series  of  limestones  and  marls  overlying  tlie 
Coal  Measures  and  apparently  distinct  both  in  lithological  composition  and 
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fossil  remains.  The  limestones  are  more  magnesian  than  those  of  the 
Coal  Measures.  They  contain  numerous  gcodes  and  irregular  cavities  giv- 
ing many  of  the  layers  a  honeycombed  appearance.  Other  layers  are 
marked  by  the  presence  of  masses  and  nodules  of  chert.  The  prevailing 
colors  are  blue,  yellow  and  buff.  A  stratum  of  indurated  marl  near  the 
middle  is  a  characteristic  feature.  Above  this  marl  are  shelly  and  oolitic 
limestones.  The  total  thickness  may  be  1 75  to  200  feet,  though  exact  deter- 
minations cannot  be  made  until  the  dip  is  more  thoroughly  studied.  Along 
the  Big  Blue  river  from  Beatrice  to  Holmesvillc,  the  dip  is  southeast. 
Along  Indian  creek  from  Wymore  to  Odell  it  is  west.  There  are  some  in- 
dications of  unconf  ormability  between  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  Permian, 
and  between  the  Permian  and  Cretaceous  there  is  extensive  unconformity 
by  erosion. 

The  autlior  exhibited  to  the  section  a  collection  of  fossils  from  this  for- 
mation made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Knjght.  It  included  several  new  and  very  in- 
teresting forms.  Of  the  123  species  described  by  Meek  from  the  Coal 
Measures  of  Nebraska  probably  not  more  than  ten,  certainly  not  more  than 
fourteen,  extend  upward  into  the  Permian. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  this  formation,  previous  maps  have  represented 
it  as  running  north  to  the  Platte  river,  but  the  author  has  not  found  it  to 
extend  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  Kansas  line. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of,  error  and  confusion  have  marked  the  efforts 
hitherto  made  to  differentiate  the  Permian  from  the  Coal  Measures,  but  this 
fact  should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  any  new  and  valid  evidence.  The 
author,  however,  uses  the  term  Permian  provisionally. 


SoMK  TYPICAL  WELL-SECTioxs  IX  Nkbraska.     By  Prof.  L.  E.  Hicks,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

1.  The  well  at  Brownville  was  put  down  in  search  of  coal.  Four  thin 
seams  of  coal  were  found,  the  most  considerable  one  being  thirty  inches 
in  thickness  and  821  feet  beneath  the  surface.  This  boring  passed  through 
376  feet  of  Upper  Coal  Measures,  445  feet  of  Middle  Coal  Measures  and  180 
feet  of  Lower  Coal  Measures;  total  depth  1001  feet. 

2.  The  well  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  w^as  put  down  for  water.  Good  fresh 
water  (not  artesian)  was  obtained  at  several  points  within  100  feet  of  the 
surface,  at  244  feet  strong  brine  and  at  544  feet  mineral  water  wiiich  flows 
out  at  the  well-mouth  abundantly.  The  first  forty  feet  of  this  section  was 
through  soil  and  glacial  drift,  then  204  feet  of  the  Dakota  group  Cretaceous 
period,  then  741  feet  of  Coal  Measures ;  total  depth  985  feet.  The  fresh 
water  and  brine  were  cased  off  and  the  mineral  water  is  much  used  medic- 
inally, being  aperient  and  tonic,  and  for  bathing,  several  bath  houses  being 
supplied  from  the  well. 
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3.  The  well  near  St.  Helena  was  put  down  in  search  for  coal.  Two 
thin  seams  of  lignite  and  much  black  shale  simulating  coal  were  found. 
A  very  copious  artesian  flow  of  good  fresh  water  was  obtained  at  about 
400  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  loose  sands  of  the  Dakota  group.  This 
artesian  feature  of  all  these  wells  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Nebraska  forms  a 
portion  of  a  great  synclinal  trough ,  the  western  rim  of  which  is  3000  feet 
higher  than  the  eastern. 

At  the  top  of  this  well  25  feet  of  soil,  clay,  and  chalky  limestone  were 
passed  through  which,  together  with  344  feet  of  shales  beneath,  constitute 
the  Colorado  group  of  the  Cretaceous  period ;  then  97  feet  of  hard  grits, 
black  shales,  lignite  and  loose  sands  of  the  Dakota  group.    Total  466  feet. 

The  accompanying  sections  give  the  salient  features  of  these  wells.  [For 
the  meeting  the  paper  was  illustrated  by  long  sections  carefully  drawn  to 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet.] 


The  Lincoln  salt-basin.    By  Prof.  L.  E.  Hicks,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Near  the  city  of  Lincoln  are  several  salt  marshes,  situated  along  Little 
Salt  creek.  Oak  creek,  Middle  creek,  and  Hayne's  branch,  all  of  which  are 
tributaries  of  Salt  creek.  The  latter  stream  derives  its  name  from  the 
saltncss  of  its  waters  occasioned  by  the  overflow  of  the  marshes  dis- 
charged into  its  tributaries. 

The  brine  of  the  principal  marsh  on  Oak  creek  tests  25°  by  the  salometer. 
It  was  boiled  down  in  iron  kettles  by  the  early  inhabitants,  and  afterwards 
manufactured  on  a  larger  scale,  the  output  at  one  time  amounting  to 'from 
two  to  four  tons  per  day.  At  present  no  use  is  made  of  the  brine,  but  the 
Western  Salt  Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago  are  preparing  to  manu- 
facture it  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation. 

These  salt  marshes  lie  in  sands  of  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaceous 
period.  Recent  borings  have  revealed  the  fact  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cre- 
taceous the  brine  is  stronger  (35°  to  50°)  than  at  the  surface  of  the  marshes. 
This  salt-basin  appears  to  be  the  remnant  of  an  old  Cretaceous  sea-border 
salt-marsh,  in  which  evaporation  of  sea  water  occasioned  the  salting  of 
the  sands  as  they  were  laid  down. 


Preliminary  note  on  somr  fossil  wood  from  tub  cauboniferous 
ROCKS  OF  Ohio.    By  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypolk,  Akron,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 
Thk  extreme  difficulty  of  the  study  of  pahBobotany  is  the  excuse  for 
bringing  incomplete  work  before  the  association.     The  task  of  rearrang- 
ing the  broken  and  scattered  plants  of  Nature's  fossil  herbarium  is  a  task 
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of  almost  hopeless  intricacy.  Though  something  has  been  done  in  this 
country  in  the  investigation  of  the  external  structure  of  the  coal  plants, 
yet  the  occurrence  of  carboniferous  wood  in  a  state  of  preservation  ad- 
mitting of  study  is  exceedingly  rare  on  this  continent.  In  Europe,  owing  to 
more  favorable  conditions  of  f  ossilization  and  more  thorough  investigation, 
specimens  have  been  found  which,  in  the^hands  of  Williamson,  Carruthers 
and  others,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  structure  of  the  stems  of  the 
carboniferous  flora. 

A  silicifled  specimen  from  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  was  found  to  repre- 
sent Dadoxylon  antiquius  which  genus  of  taxine  conifers  is  therefore  met 
with  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Ohio. 

Another  from  Highland  county,  Ohio,  was  identified  as  Z>.  Newberryi  be- 
longing to  the  Hamilton  group. 

A  third  is  also  a  specimen  of  Z>.  antiquius  and  is  converted  into  pyrites. 
It  came  from  the  base  of  the  Berea  grit  of  Oliio.  Being  p5'ritous  it  must  be 
examined  by  reflected  light.  The  ordinary  coniferous  (so-called)  tissue 
is  then  distinctly  seen,  the  disks  appearing  like  small  hexagonal  spots. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  specimen  also  belongs  to  D.  antiquius. 

The  next  specimen  is  also  pyritous  and  was  obtained  from  the  Salem 
coal  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  coniferous  but  evidently  belonged  to  a  woody  stem 
of  some  kind.  It  shows  woody  fibre  closely  packed  and  slender  medul- 
lary (?)  rays  resembling  those  of  recent  exogenous  stems.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible at  present  to  identify  this  wood  but  it  may  represent  that  of  Cordaltes, 
the  only  known  exogenous  stem  of  that  age.    If  not,  it  must  be  new. 

In  the  next  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  the  medullary  (?)  rays  are 
continuous  through  the  woody  fibre,  indicating  another  exogenous  struct- 
ure. 

A  Single  specimen  indicates  a  connection  between  some  of  these  fossils 
and  the  well-known  coal-fossil  Lepidodcndron.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is 
known  to  have  possessed  a  double  woody  cylinder  capable  of  f  ossilization. 

The  last  specimen,  also  pyritized,  exhibits  distinct  endogenous  structure. 
No  fossils,  indicating  the  existence  of  this  group  of  plants,  have  hitherto 
been  brought  to  light  in  America.  It  was  referred  provisionally  to  the 
palms  whose  existence  in  carboniferous  days  is  thus  rendered  at  least 
probable. 


Cambrian  agk  of  the  roofing  slates  of  Granville,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.  By  Chas.  D.  Walcott,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

TiiK  grny,  purple  and  green  roofing  slates  in  the  vicinity  of  Middle 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  appear  to  be  nonfossiliferous  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
annelid  trails  and  possibly  fucolds ;  but  in  some  thiu-bedded  limestones, 
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iiiteri>edded  in  the  sUies,  a  ftona  oocars  that  is  IdenildL  as  £tr  &5  kaovn^ 
with  the  fiiiiia  of  the  Middle  CambrUn  or  Geor^g-la  forziiiloc  as  :t  occsrf 
in  Canada  and  in  Rensselaer  coantj,  K.  T. 
The  species  collected  at  the  Middle  GrwTlIIe  q^iarrie*  are  L-'r^  '.'^.I'lf 

Stfitnoj^^mra  kxiai.  Fire  miles  to  the  n^nh.  a  belt  of  i-:s-'>ri:»:^i  l':L.e- 
stone  rests  dlrectlr  on  the  parple  slates  at  R.>'>ert  Haul's  quirrj  it.  i  fr  ^ra 
it  I  obtained  .^Nt«%>t\'f«{i  ru^o^i.  ^"C*'  rvj  ^ai^TTOSAitf,  JZ.  o:'**  «::xbf.  Jfts' 
crodiKms  w^Ki/jf-ns  and  OUn'tllmM  <u  jp\  c  i  '<J. 

Till*  {k&oa  is  pre-Pots-iim  acd  ;i»  s.traiTzra;:Lic  po*:t*on  is  showc  ii  ti* 
intnx^Gctlon  to  RclIeiiD  30  of  the  U.  S.  Geo-vsical  Surrey. 

West  of  the  fo>*;'ferons  limesloDe*.  slatT  rocks  wl^b  :L*jer>*r>i  ir-i  till- 
cioQS  and  ca2careoc»  jjijers  extend  a^>>Tit  iLree  xi.i!e5  all  c'-pp'i?  ^ra-^w^rl 
at  an  axkgle  of  a:>o-T:t  45^.  To  the  east  a  grei-t  i-lckne*§  of  zrt*L'*ii  slaiUrs 
extends  forsereral  2z;:Ies  aLd  if  we  allow  for  <»i:.«'lier».o>  fiiu'.:'i*»  and 
foidlii*.  a  thickness  of  feTenl  thocsaxid  feet  w:l^  fct:il  recia:t-  To  t:.:f 
add  ibe  tlickne»»  of  the  strata  coLt£:i.:n:^  iLe  pijrp>,  gny  aci  rreec  roof- 
ing spates  and  the  kcowD  strata  west  of  tLe  fofe^»l.ifer>>Gfr  LsQet-Vy^/e*'.  a::.-! 
there  win  he  i:/>X»  feet  or  more  of  rock  to  he  a^-ivd  to  tLe  F/Lft.l»a 
fom-aijc^n  of  iLe  AdlroDda^ck  re-zi'^n  when  esiin^atic^  the  til'_ti«esft  of  the 
CasL^rian  f  orxuit  Jon»  of  Xew  York  Sta:>e- 

This  pi^per  1#  iDertlj  a  note  on  the  dl^corerr  of  tLe  palatoi.v/.''::>  eri- 
deifce  of  the  CanL't^rlioi  a»e  of  the  roof  »f2  ^lii^es  of  the  Graijv:;>  •:  .^ir.ct. 
Tiie  exteni'lc/iis  of  tiie  t-laur*  to  the  north  aid  south  are  of  tbe  frtii-e  *i;?e: 
alihoc^  in  pitrts  of  WsLS^LlLgv-fB  couLtj,  spates  of  a  hiter  geo^'.'?  c  i;:e 
maj  exist-  Tie  red  t'lL^e*  are  nvw  kiiows  to  t>e  of  the  HuObOL  n  vtr  fvr- 
maiion. — C.  I>-  W.    Jf  oTemher  15,  1*>?':.^ 


The  XiaGaha  ookoe.    Bj  I>r.  Jrurfc  Pohi-max.  BufttiO.  y.  T- 

Ijc  tLi*.  ircj»er  Iht  autLoru^raiicec  liit  oj'.l'iol  that  a  siLi.*!  hii';>L:  wf^r- 
hni^lL  txifc;*«ec  '^etutsei  iii*:  pu-i^At-  ea^^l'We^i  uutcro;>fe  of  *iie  >'-i.;;:t.rt  :  i  : 
the  corL'.i'**rju»'  Luje^Vjiie  :l  :Le  ije';:i,v»riiOod  of  tht  >iJ.fc.  ov .:.;;:  v^  ::.*r 
cxc8Tatir>xi  of  the  b'^fter  niaaet-  of  tut  iLUrriij*;'^.*!*  OiioiiCu;:!.  ^r'.»t  j .  'i  v 
the  bo^T  of  wfc*jer  ti-ut  5orn>*rci.  be  pro;;'>MiC  t'»>  i^^e  tiae  iii.ibe  of  -.Lta.*: 
Toiiivtudt "  7*iJt  CTt  uu;:e  of  ti.i*'  iuii*r  vat.  lit  cotitiOereCt.  l::v^  ::>*r  vu.- 
lej  of  Oinano.  vecauM:  ihe  ijonij*  rt  iTK'Ti*^  wlt^  I'jwer  ti.i-L  iL*  b'.»L  *  ..ert. 
The  fiianiie-  of  ti.*'  ^'x.  uj-ize  »n>  su;»;<'>b*:'»  v^  lit  UiOiij^  :.it  ;.'!«-bti :  >.:  ^- 
ara  gor^e  JryiL  lue  fu  i^  Vj  \u^  wi  »'  ;*'^'>.  i.i»C  ti»t  nie.-iitiw:.  ^i.  c  T> 
lilted  valieT  leu'  .Lg  froui  tii*'  VL  r^yrj.  to  •M.  J^LVj-jg.  A.'^i ;:  t.  -^  -  ut 
tiie  attijor  Hj  'i-:;:!-:  i:.at  do  ^t'^rtt  '^aturu'/t  er.^lec  uut  ::-t*t  iirt*.  i.'W  It.t 

of  lh<3Be  lu.ib  V  a*-  *.»^  vr  tue  >:t;:u'a  .  iij*rht'jut  iietr  tiit  IjVW  ^:  •';♦»rlJ^^.»lJ 
hn-.;:t :  tiit  b*rv'-»iii  v  ut  '^ter  liit  'L-  l.'jl  -.iii»rti._»iJt  ij»:i.r  iij*  i^ .  vi;  r-L.b- 
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pension  bridge  and  the  third  over  the  Medina  sandstone  near  the  whirl- 
pool. 

As  theJce  age  came  on,  this  northward  drainage  was  arrested  and  the 
water  was  compelled  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  south  over  the  comiferous 
limestone,  and  in  so  doing  it  excavated  the  present  channel  of  the  Niag- 
ara river  to  Lake  Erie.  Along  this  channel  the  water  over  the  bar  of  the 
cornirerous  limestone  is  only  twenty-four  feet  deep. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  ice  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  was  retained  as  that 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  two  subsided  together  as  shown  by  a  terrace  at  a 
height  of  580  feet  above  tide  round  Lake  Ontario,  600  feet  above  tide  along 
the  river  and  GIO  feet  above  tide  round  Lake  Erie ;  also  by  another  about 
thirty  feet  higher  along  the  same  line;  hence  falls  could  never  have  ex- 
isted at  Lewiston. 

As  the  water  subsided  the  current  of  the  river  became  more  rapid  but 
its  task  of  excavating  the  lower  gorge  was  light;  for,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, a  valley  more  or  less  deep  had  been  already  formed  along  the  line  of 
the  present  channel  by  an  ancient  stream  flowing  into  the  place  of  the 
whirlpool.  The  work  of  the  present  river  has,  therefore,  been  merely  to 
clean  oat  and  deepen  these  old  channels  and  the  rate  at  which  the  exca- 
vation was  accomplished  must  have  been  correspondingly  rapid. 

The  popular  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Niagara  river  has  cut  its  own 
gorge  all  the  way  from  Lewiston  to  the  Falls  is,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
erroneous,  for  when  the  recession  reached  the  whirlpool  it  found  the  old 
gorge  of  the  Tonawanda  and  quickly  cleaned  it  out.  This  explains  why 
the  river  turns  almost  at  right  angles  at  the  whirlpool.  The  three  falls 
already  mentioned  were  now  reestablished,  but  owing  to  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  the  two  lower  gained  on  the  upper 
until  finally  they  all  became,  as  now,  a  single  cataract  in  the  channel  of 
the  preglacial  Tonawanda. 


On  the  rate  of  rkckssiox  of  tiik  Niagara  falls  as  shown  by  the 

RESULTS  OF  A  RKCKXT  SURVEY.      By  K.  S.  WoODWARD,  U.  S.  GcolOg- 

ical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  paper  consisted  of  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  Falls  just  completed,  and  a  comparison  of  its  results  with  the  surveys 
of  1842  and  1875,  with  accompanying  remarks. 


The  PLACE  OF  Niagara  Falls  in  geologic  history.    By  G.  K.  Gil- 
bert, U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 
During  the  final  northward  retreat  of  the  great  ice  sheet,  lakes  were 
held  between  the  glacier  front  and  the  southern  rim  of  the  Laurentian 
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basin.  One  of  these,  covering  parts  of  the  Erie  and  Ontario  basins,  was 
several  hundred  feet  deep  where  the  Falls  now  are.  Afterward  it  was 
rapidly  lowered  until  the  two  lakes  were  differentiated  and  the  shore  of 
Ontario  stood  near  Lewiston,  less  than  100  feet  above  the  modern  shore. 
By  local  relative  depression  of  the  laud  the  water  was  carried  slowly  up 
to  the  Lewiston  ridge,  about  123  feet  above  the  modern  shore.  By  change 
of  outlet  due  to  ice  retreat  its  surface  was  then  carried  somewhat  lower 
than  now  and  by  a  final  change  of  outlet  it  was  dropped  (opposite  Lewis- 
ton)  to  at  least  100  feet  below  the  present  level.  Local  relative  depression 
of  land  has  finally  brought  about  the  present  status.  The  Niagara  river 
came  Into  existence  when  the  lakes  were  parted  and  the  erosion  of  the 
gorge  began.  The  definiteness  of  this  epoch  gives  zest  to  the  attempt  to 
estimate  subsequent  geologic  time  by  the  aid  of  observations  on  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Falls. 

The  rate  of  recession  proper  to  consider  is  that  of  the  central  third  of 
the  Horseshoe  and  that  has  fYiUen  back  200  feet  In  forty-four  years.  If 
the  past  rate  was  the  same,  7000  years  were  needed  to  excavate  the  six 
miles  of  gorge  from  Queenstown  Heights.  Various  considerations  qualify 
this  estimate.  Probably  a  certain  amount  of  excavation  was  performed 
by  preglaclal  or  Interglaclal  drainage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Whirlpool; 
six  miles  is  therefore  an  over-estimate  of  the  distance  trenched  by  the 
Niagara.  At  stages  of  recession  earlier  than  the  present  there  was  a 
thinner  body  of  limestone  to  be  undermined  and  removed ;  there  was  a 
deeper  exposed  body  of  shale;  the  water  plunged  from  a  greater  height; 
the  water  was  concentrated  in  a  narrower  channel ;  It  carried  more  floating 
ice ;  and  all  these  differences  tended  to  make  the  rate  of  recession  faster. 
The  rate  may  also  have  been  Influenced  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  de- 
trital  load  (a  tool  of  erosion),  by  variations  in  the  solvent  power  of  the 
water,  and  by  variations  of  its  volume  due  to  changes  of  climate  or  catch- 
ment basin.  The  catchment  basin  was  formerly  extended  by  Including 
part  of  the  area  of  the  ice  sheet ;  it  may  have  been  abridged  by  the  partial 
diversion  of  Laurentlan  drainage  to  other  courses.  The  problem  admits 
of  expression  in  an  equation : 


Age  of  gorge  = 


Length  of  gorge 


liute  of 

recession  of  fulls 

—  effect  of  antecedent  drainage. 

—    ** 

**  thinner  limestone. 

(( 

**  thicker  shales, 

—    t< 

"  higher  fall, 

t< 

**  narrower  cross-section, 

(( 

**  more  floating  ice, 

±     ** 

"  variations  of  detrltal  load, 

±     " 

**  chemical  changes, 

±     " 

"  changes  of  river  volume. 
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Buffalo  and  Chicago.    By  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  Akron,  Ohio. 

[abstract.] 

Buffalo  is  the  outlet  port  for  the  Great  Lakes ;  Chicago  is  the  port  at 
the  head  of  navigation.  Tills  relationship  depends  on  geological  causes 
that  existed  before  either  city  was  founded. 

The  four  upper  lakes  consist  of  a  large  part  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  banked  up  on  a  table-land  five  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence  there  are  two  points  in  the  rim  of  this  basin 
almost  on  the  same  level,  Black  Rock  and  Chicago. 

The  water-shed  behind  Chicago  is  so  low  that  a  dam  twenty-five  feet 
high  across  the  river  at  Black  Rock  would  throw  the  water  of  the  lakes 
into  the  Mississippi ;  Buffalo  would  be  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  Chi- 
cago the  outlet  port. 

But  the  alluvial  strata  on  Goat  Island  and  along  the  river  banks  prove 
that  formerly  the  water  in  the  river  was  much  higher  than  now,  and  the 
retaining  dam  was  the  Ridge  of  Queenstown  Heights,  forty  feet  above 
Lake  Erie.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  ice  age,  this  ridge  was  lower  than 
now,  low  enough  to  cause  the  outflow  to  be  here  instead  of  at  Chicago, 
which  is  now  fifteen  feet  below  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  channel  of  Mackinac,  lying  so  far  north  was 
closed  by  the  ice,  so  that  communication  between  lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan was  cut  off*.  Thus  even  without  the  glacial  depression  the  passage  of 
the  river  by  Black  Rock  was  determined.  This  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  what  may  be  called  geological  equilibrium,  where  the  difi'erence  of  a 
few  feet  might  have  diverted  the  drainage  of  a  large  extent  of  country. 
(See  Am.  Naturalist,  Oct.,  1686.) 


Mechanical  origin  of  the  triassic  monocijnal  in  the  Connecticut 
VALLEY.    By  W.  M.  Dayis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 

Observations  that  will  elsewhere  be  published  in  detail  give  reason  for 
believing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  trap  (dolerlte  and  diabase),  that 
forms  so  characteristic  an  element  of  the  Connecticat  valley  triasslc  for- 
mation, was  poured  out  in  broad  sheets  as  contemporaneous  lava  ovcr- 
fiows  at  certain  times  during  the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  beds;  and 
that  intrusive  sheets.  In  general  conformable  to  the  strata  between  which 
they  have  been  driven,  are  relatively  few  in  number  and  are  chiefly  limited 
to  the  western  side  of  the  formation  in  Connecticut.  The  present  attitude 
of  the  formation  may  be  described  as  a  faulted  monocllnal ;  the  dip  is  nearly 
always  eastward,  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees,  but  the  continuity  of  the  beds 
is  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  faults,  running  about  parallel 
with  the  strike  of  the  beds,  and  with  upthrow  of  variable  amount  on  the 
east.    The  formation  Is  thus  divided  into  long,  relatively  narrow  blocks, 
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ranntng  about  north  and  south,  the  strata  In  all  the  blocks  bein;;  canted 
over  to  the  east.  The  repetition  of  beds,  caused  by  the  upthrow  of  tho 
faults  always  being  on  the  side  of  the  direction  of  dip,  allows  a  moderate 
thickness  of  strata  to  cover  a  broad  surface  area;  greatly  slrapllfles  the 
scheme  of  eruptive  action  by  correlating  many  different  trap  ridges  as  the 
outcropping  edges  of  only  four  or  flvo  trap  sheets;  and  gives  a  systematic 
structural  interpretation  to  a  complicated  topographic  form. 

The  mechanical  origin  of  the  faulted  monoclinal  ofl'ers  an  interesting 
problem  for  investigation.  It  cannot  be  referred  to  original  oblique  depo- 
sition, or  cross-bedding  on  a  large  scale,  as  has  been  suggested,  because 
heavy  conglomerates  occur  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  formation,  dip- 
ping towards  the  ledges  from  which  they  were  derived.  A  disturbance 
contemporaneous  with  the  process  of  deposition  is  excluded  by  the  oc- 
currence of  faults,  which  require  continuity  of  their  corresponding  mem- 
bers across  broad  areas  before  the  disturbance  took  place.  The  monoclinal 
attitude  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  eruption  of  the  trap ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  poured  out  conformably  on  the  bedded  rocks  during  their 
accumulation,  and  hence  passively  suffered  disturbance  at  some  later 
date :  nor  can  the  intrusive  sheets  have  been  the  cause  of  the  monoclinal ; 
for  the  dip  of  the  strata  does  not  vary  significantly  on  approaching  the 
intrusions ;  and  the  topography  of  the  intrusive  trap  ridges  Is  so  closely 
like  that  of  the  overflow  trap  ridges  that  the  structure  of  both  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  single  cause :  this  implies  that  the  intrusions  as  well  as  the 
overflows  took  place  while  the  formation  still  lay  horizontal,  and  that  the 
whole  mass  of  beds,  igneous  as  well  as  aqueous,  was  afterwards  deformed 
by  some  external  force. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  triasslc  monocllnals  in  dilTerent  districts 
suggests  that  the  external  disturbing  force  acted  over  an  area  much  wider 
than  that  covered  by  the  triasslc  strata,  and  penetrated  to  a  depth  much 
greater  than  their  thickness.  The  distribution  and  attitude  of  the  several 
triasslc  areas  suggest  that  their  deformation  was  controlled  by  a  late  man- 
ifestation of  the  same  great  compression  forces  that  had  at  earlier  periods 
produced  the  folds  of  the  Appalachian  system.  It  may  therefore  be  profit- 
able to  inquire  into  the  efllects  of  an  irresistible,  east  and  west,  horizontal 
compression  acting  to  great  depths  on  the  pre- triasslc  rocks,  leaving  the 
relatively  superficial  unconformable  cover  of  triasslc  strata  to  adapt  it- 
self as  well  as  it  canto  the  disturbance  of  the  surface  on  which  It  rests. 

The  fundamental  rocks  of  southwestern  New  England  are  schists  and 
gneisses,  of  Irregular  dip  and  strike ;  but  in  the  region  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  their  strike  is  generally  a  little  east  of  north  and  their  dip  is  nearer 
vertical  than  horizontal.  This  part  of  the  earth's  crust  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  composed  to  a  great  but  unknown  depth  of  vast  slabs  of  crys- 
talline rocks,' varying  in  thickness,  texture  and  composition;  the  triasslc 
beds  overlie  them  unconformably,  spreading  across  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  slabs  that  were  bevelled  off  to  a  tolerably  even,  horizontal  surface 
by  prc-trlasslc  erosion.  When  the  whole  mass  was  crushed,  so  as  to  di- 
minish its  measure  from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  supposed  that  one  of  the 
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easiest  ways  of  yielding  to  the  crush  was  by  a  little  slipping  of  slab  on  slab, 
whereby  their  Incliuatiou  should  steepen  and  their  horizontal  measure  de- 
crease. If  the  crushing  were  more  severe  near  the  surface  than  at  great 
depths,  a  shearing  force  would  be  introduced  that  might,  if  necessary, 
throw  the  slabs  over  past  the  vertical  and  thus  produce  reversed  dips. 
As  slab  slips  on  slab,  the  formerly  horizontal  bevelled  surface  of  every  one 
is  canted  over  so  as  to  dip  in  one  direction  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  change 
of  the  Inclination  of  the  slabs;  and  the  surface  of  every  slab  is  separated 
from  that  of  its  neighbors  by  faults  with  upthrow  on  the  side  of  the  direc- 
tion of  dip.  Tlie  triassic  cover  is  not  strong  enough  to  bridge  across 
from  ridge  to  ridge  of  the  uneven  surface  thus  produced ;  its  weight  is 
much  greater  than  its  strength  can  bear,  and  it  perforce  follows  the  deform- 
ation of  its  foundation,  and  thereby  acquires  a  faulted  monoclinal  atti- 
tude. The  explanation  of  the  triassic  monoclinal  may  therefore  be  in- 
cluded in  the  following  general  statement.  Wherever  unconformable 
masses  are  deformed  together,  the  structure  given  to  the  lesser,  relatively 
superficial  mass  must  depend  in  great  part  on  the  changes  in  the  surface 
shape  of  the  greater,  deeper  mass  below. 

Tlie  tests  thus  far  applied  to  this  hypothesis  are  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  they  correlate  structures  that  were  not  before  perceived  to  be  dependent 
on  one  another :  indeed  the  hypothesis  has  in  one  case  allowed  the  pre- 
diction of  sub-triasslc  structure  from  triassic  form. 

The  most  essential  correlation  is  that  between  the  strike  of  the  sub-trl- 
assic  schists  and  the  trend  of  the  triassic  faults.  This  was  perceived  to  be 
necessary,  as  soon  as  the  hypothesis  came  to  mind ;  and  on  examining  Per- 
cival's  map  in  his  geology  of  Connecticut,  1842,  it  was  found  to  be  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  almost  self-evident.  A  broad  belt  of  schists,  with  unusually 
regular  strike  about  north-northeast,  approaches  and  runs  under  the  tri- 
assic strata  at  their  southwestern  margin,  and  seems  to  reappear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  formation,  with  the  strike  still  In  about  the  same  direc- 
tion :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  belt  iscontlnuous  beneath  the  over- 
lying beds.  The  Hanging  IIlUs  and  other  trap  ridges  He  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  belt,  and  are  broken  by  oblique  faults  that  trend  about  north- 
northeast,  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  strike  of  the  schists  beneath. 

A  second  correlation  gives  simple  interpretation  to  one  of  the  notable 
peculiarities  of  triassic  topography.  The  ridges,  formed  on  the  outcrop- 
ping edges  of  the  several  parts  Into  which  a  single  sheet  of  trap  is  divided 
by  faults,  are  frequently  offset  or  overlapped  so  as  to  stand  conspicuously 
out  of  line  with  one  another.  When  the  northern  of  two  ridges  stands 
west  of  the  line  of  the  southern,  the  overlap  may  be  called  "advancing" 
and  the  ridges  succeed  one  another  in  "advancing  order,"  following  Per- 
rival's  terminology:  the  opposite  overlap  is  "retreating."  Remembering 
that  the  dip  of  the  beds  and  the  upthrow  of  the  faults  are  to  the  eastward, 
a  simple  correlation  is  found  between  the  order  of  overlap,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  angle  that  the  trend  of  the  fault  makes  with  the  strike  of  the 
trap  sheets,  on  the  other.  When  the  strike  runs  to  the  left  of  the  fault- 
line,  the  overlap  is  advancing ;  when  the  strike  runs  to  the  right  of  the  fault- 
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line,  the  overlap  is  retrealing.  Illustration  of  this  is  given  in  Fercivars 
geological  map,  and  is  abandanlly  found  between  Hartford  and  the 
Sound.  A  single  fault  may  cause  an  advancing  overlap  at  the  southern 
end  of  a  crescentric  trap  ridge,  and  a  retreating  overlap  at  the  northern 
end.  This  correlation  may  be  extended  so  as  to  connect  the  order  of  over- 
lap with  the  strike  of  the  underlying  schists,  and  it  was  on  this  basis 
predicted  that  the  schists  beneath  the  range  of  the  Barndoor  Hills,  which 
run  through  Granby  and  Simsbury,  overlapping  in  receding  order,  should 
strike  north  in  Granby  and  west  of  north  in  Simsbury.  Their  strike  is 
not  represented  on  Percival's  map,  but  a  search  through  his  text  discovered 
a  description  of  the  schists  a  little  west  of  these  ridges,  with  strike  pre- 
cisely as  foreseen. 

The  structure  of  the  Connecticut  valley  trlassic  formation  as  here  de- 
scribed and  the  hypothesis  presented  in  favor  of  it  therefore  appear  to 
have  a  number  of  points  in  their  favor,  which  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows. 

The  process  of  accumulation  is  much  simplified,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  igneous  rocks.  The  material  accumulated  is  economically  repeated 
so  as  to  cover  a  considerable  area.  The  present  structure  results  from  a  sin- 
gle operation  of  a  simple  mechanism,  wliose  effects  are  in  accord  during  a 
long  period  of  time,  over  a  large  area  of  country,  and  through  a  great 
depth  of  dissimilar  rocks.  Curious  details  of  topography  require  no  espe- 
cial provision  for  their  explanation,  but  follow  naturally  and  may  be  even 
predicted  from  the  general  process  of  deformation. 


Some  new  geologic  wkinkles.     By  G.  K.  Gilburt,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

In  Jefferson  and  Chatauqua  counties,  N.  Y.,  there  have  been  observed 
small  anticlinal  ridges  involving  strata  otherwise  little  disturbed.  Their 
relations  to  glacial  deposits  and  striation  show  them  to  be  of  post-glacial 
origin  and  they  are  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  horizontal  expansion 
of  superficial  strata  consequent  on  post-glacial  amelioration  of  climate. 


Tub  STROPIIOMEXID.E  :  A  PAL^ONTOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF    THE  METHOD  OP 
INITIATION  OF  GENERA  AND   SPECIES.      By  Prof.  H.  S.  WILLIAMS,   Ith- 

aca,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  paper  presented  (a)  the  characters  separating  the  Strophomenidce  as 
a  family  from  other  l>rachiopods  and  showed  (b)  what  were  the  first  genera 
to  appear  geologically  and  wherein  consist  their  distinguishing  characters ; 
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and  (c)  took  the  typical  genera  at  their  initiation,  noted  their  distinguishing 
differentia,  pointed  out  how  some  characters  are  generic  at  first,  some  spe- 
cific, showed  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plasticity  of  these  characters  at 
the  initial  stage,  and  considered  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  well-defined 
genus  and  species  and  their  relations  to  the  history  of  the  group  as  a 
family. 


A  TRILOBrrifi    TRACK  ILLUSTRATING    OKE    MODS    OF  PROORE88ION    OF  THR 
TRILOBITES.       By  EUGKKB  N.  S.  RiNGUKBERG,  M.D.,  LockpOlt,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Drscription  of  specimen  found  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Medina  group.  The  tracks  are  in  the  form  of  regular  suc- 
ceeding series  of  ten  paired  divergent  indentations  arranged  in  two  diverg- 
ing rows  with  the  tail  trail  showing  intermittently  between.  This  showed 
that  the  animal  had  progressed  by  means  of  a  series  of  jumps.  The  method 
of  the  production  of  the  markings  was  then  explained  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Ohio  triloblte  figured  by  Mickleborough  showing  that  the  ten  strong 
thoracic  limbs  were  the  ones  used.  The  ventral  limbs  being  inactive  in 
this  form  of  locomotion. 


The  deep  well  at  Akron,  Onio.    By  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

[abstract.] 

In  this  paper  an  account  was  given  of  the  section  exposed  in  drilling  a 
deep  well  for  natural  gas  at  Akron,  Ohio.  The  strata  passed  through  were 
shown  in  a  diagram  and  compared  with  similar  sections  in  other  parts  of 
northwestern  Ohio.    Little  gas  was  found. 


On  some  dynamic  effects  of  the  ice  sheet.     By  Frederick  J.  H. 
Merrill,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 

Along  the  belt  of  tertiary  and  quaternary  strata,  which  on  the  southern 
New  England  coast  is  known  to  us  in  Long  Island,  Block  Island,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod  peninsula,  extend  two  morainal  ridges 
first  accurately  traced  out  by  Warren  Upham.  These  ridges  throughout 
most  of  their  extent  differ  from  moraines  elsewhere  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  little  glacial  drift  on  them  and  their  elevation  is  almost  everywhere 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  anticlinal  folds  in  the  stratified  beds  which 
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coincide  in  direction  with  the  morainal  ridges.  That  these  folds  have  been 
produced  by  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  Ice  sheet  we  cannot  doubt,  since  their 
general  trend  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  glacial  motion  indicated 
by  the  striae  on  the  rocks  of  southern  New  England  and  they  do  not  occur 
south  of  the  southern  range  of  morainal  hills.  There  is  good  evidence  to 
show  that  the  deep  bays  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  ice  sheet  and  that  the  highest  hills  are  partly  formed  of  the 
debris  from  these  excavations.  On  Gardiner's  Island  and  at  Sankaty  Head 
the  strata  containing  post-pliocene  fossils  have  been  tilted  and  folded  by  the 
glacier  and  a  thin  layer  of  drift  has  been  deposited  over  them. 

Conclusions :  1.  The  glacial  drift  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the  isl- 
ands in  question.  2.  The  morainal  ridges  are  mainly  ridges  of  upheaval. 
8.  The  stratified  deposits  containing  post-pliocene  fossils  are  much  older 
than  the  Champlain  period. 


YiciNS  OF  SOUTHWEST  COLORADO.     By  Dr.  Thbo.  B.  Comstock,  Cham- 
paign, IlL 

[ABSTHACT.] 

Brferencb  to  statements  in  previous  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  to 
explain  geological  structure  and  history  was  followed  by  a  statement  of 
the  unique  distribution  of  veins  and  ores.  An  explanation  followed  of  the 
origin  of  the  fissures  by  faults,  etc.,  with  evidences  of  the  mode  of  filling 
and  some  reasons  why  the  theory  of  local  segregation  is  untenable,  except 
in  special  cases,  which,  however,  also  exist  in  this  region. 

More  fully  stated  in  Geology  and  Vein  Structure  of  Southwest  Colorado. 
Paper  before  Am.  Inst.  M.  £.,  Feb.,  1886,  with  four  maps. 


BSMARKABLB  OCCURRENCR  OF  ROCK  CRYSTAL  IS  THR  UNITED  StATBS.    By 

George  F.  Kunz,  Tifllany  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 

Although  we  have  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  localities  where 
quartz  is  found  as  cabinet  specimens,  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  the 
localities  a  world-wide  reputation,  such  as  the  old  exhausted  EllenviUe 
lead  mines,  the  pellucid  crystals  with  and  without  cavities,  containing  liq- 
uids, bitumen,  pearl  spar  and  other  substances,  the  magnificent  groups  from 
Arkansas  that  are  in  part  entirely  free  from  fiaws  but  in  nearly  all  instances 
with  polished  faces,  the  wonderful  modified  crystals  from  Alexander  and 
Burke  Cos.,  North  Carolina,  yet  as  a  source  of  supply  for  large  masses  suit- 
able for  cutting,  we  have  as  yet  yielded  very  little  material.  It  is  only  an 
occasional  mass  that  is  sufilciently  clear  and  fiawless  to  cut  even  a  two-inch 
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crystal  ball.  Several  localities  in  North  Carolina,  Sharpstownship  and 
White  Plains  have  afforded  these,  and  a  mass  slightly  yellow  was  found 
in  northern  Georgia  that  would  produce  a  three-inch  balL 

Recently,  however,  a  mass  of  roclt  crystal  (only  a  fragment  of  the  orig- 
inal crystal),  that  had  been  found  at  a  new  locality  in  the  south  near  Cave 
City,  Virginia,  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.  This,  owing  to  its  really 
enormous  size,  is  worthy  of  note.  Only  parts  of  two  prism  faces  were 
visible  on  the  piece,  yet  it  weighed  fifty-one  pounds  and  it  was  entirely 
pellucid  witli  only  an  occasional  feather,  produced  mainly  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  original  crystal' by  the  finder,  an  ignorant  mountain  girl.  The 
Information  coming  with  it  was  that  the  crystal  which  was  thus  ruined  had 
weighed  about  300  pounds  *,  and,  from  the  size  and  appearance  of  this  frag- 
ment, there  can  be  doubt  that  this  information  is  correct.  From  all  appear- 
ances, it  would  have  afforded  slabs  of  pure  crystal  which  would  have  meas- 
ured fully  one  foot  in  diameter  had  it  not  been  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
As  it  is,  it  may  cut  into  slabs  eight  inches  square  and  almost  fiawless,  or 
cut  into  several  spheres  measuring  from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
or  into  one  6i  or  7-inch  ball  not  fiawless,  but  yet  remarkable  from  any  lo- 
cality. This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  mass  of  crystal  ever  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  promised  developing  of  the  locality  may  bring  as 
fine  masses  to  light  as  have  ever  been  found  in  Switzerland. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  crystal  of  smoky  quartz  thirteen 
inches  in  length  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  from  Pike's  Pealc,  Colorado. 
This  is  transparent  and  perfectly  free  from  fiaws  in  the  central  part  so  as 
to  afford  a  fiawless  ball  four  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  90  ft.,  and  about  1,000  lbs.  more  were  secured  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  crystal. 


Remarkable  impressions  on  syenite.    By  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Pitt,  Buffalo, 

New  York. 

[abstract.] 

The  original  may  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  Buffalo  Natural  Science  So- 
ciety. The  rock  is  a  bowlder  of  hornblendic  granite  found  in  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.    These  cnsts  resemble  organisms  of  the  echinoid  type. 

Photographs  of  the  impressions  were  exhibited. 


Remarks  on  thk  "petrified  forest"  of  Arizona.    By  Rev.  John  Dick- 
inson, Pittston,  Pa. 

[abstract.] 

A  BRIEF  description  was  given  of  the  region  where  the  petrified  trees 
are  found,  the  character  of  tlie  locality  in  respect  of  its  topographical  and 
geological  features  with  remarks  on  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
material  itself  and  of  the  volcanic  ash  and  sandstone  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded. The  description  was  illustrated  with  specimens  brought  from 
the  place. 
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On  certain  limestones  of  Columbia  go.,  N.  Y.,  and  their  relation 
to  the  slates  of  the  taconic  system  and  the  shales  of  the  hud- 
SON RIVER  GROUP.    By  Irving  P.  Bishop,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

[AB8TUACT.] 

This  paper  contains  the  description  of  certain  limestones  of  Columbia 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  their  extent  as  traced  by  thfe  writer,  and  their  relation  to  the 
rocks  east  and  west.  In  the  limestones  the  writer  has  discovered  fossils 
of  the  Trenton  age.  He  Infers  a  synclinal  near  Chatham  with  this  Tren- 
ton limestone  pushed  up  on  either  side. 


Geology  of  Florida.    By  J.  Kost,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

1.  The  geology  of  Florida  has  generally  been  misrepresented  and  con- 
sists not  simply  of  a  long  stretch  of  sand  deposited  on  a  bed  of  recent 
coral. 

2.  Coralline  rock  is  not  even  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of 
Florida;  but  shell-rock,  coquiua,  on  the  east  of  the  St.  Johns,  and  an  are- 
naceous shelly  limestone  in  the  other  portions.  Silicious  material  is 
abundant. 

3.  Large  tracts  of  clay  deposit  appear  In  various  parts  of  the  state  -,  this 
contains  disseminated  iron  and  In  a  few  localities  good  iron  ore-llmonite. 

4.  Eocene  tertiary  with  its  characteristic  uummulitic  limestone  is  found 
in  somewhat  extended  sections  in  divers  parts  of  the  state. 

5.  Miocene  with  its  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  appears  in  several  lo- 
calities in  the  central  portions  of  the  peninsula. 

6.  Pliocene,  or  at  least  quaternary  formation,  is  present,  not  only  along 
the  coast,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  as  the  remains  of  the  mastodon 
and  elephant  have  been  recovered  in  several  localities  as  also  those  of 
other  mammalia  common  to  the  quaternary. 

7.  Large  or  rather  variously  distributed  lacustrine  localities  appear,  hav- 
ing fresh-water  fossils  intermingled  with  land  shells  and  fossils  of  am- 
phibians. 

8.  A  theory  is  projected  in  the  paper  as  to  the  source  of  the  material  of 
the  clays  of  Florida. 

9.  Data  are  given  indicating  something  of  the  chronological  order  and 
synchronal  relations  of  the  Florida  rocks. 


Preliminary  note  on  the  succession  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and 
their  various  degrees  of  metamorphism  in  the  Connecticut 
RIVER  REGION.    By  Prof.  B.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 
A  comparison  of  the  Bernardston  fosslliferous  section  with  the  succes- 
sive bands  of  the  same  series  eastward,  where  the  metamorphism  gradu- 
ally increases. 
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The  age  and  cause  of  the  gorges  cut  through  the  trap  ridges  bt 
THE  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries.  By  Prof.  B.  K.  Emerson, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 
The  gorges  were  cut  by  the  preglacial  drainage  and  the  streams  were 
restored  to  their  old  course  by  the  positions  of  their  deltas. 


Remarkable  extinct  getser-basin  in  southwest  Colorado.    By  Dr. 
Theo.  B.  Comstock,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

[abstract.] 

The  geographical  and  geological  features  of  southern  Colorado  are,  in 
many  respects,  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  northern  Wyoming.  In  fact, 
there  are  seven  well  marl^cd  culminating  points  In  the  relief  of  N.  Amer- 
ica about  which  different  volumes  of  geological  history  have  been  ar- 
ranged. To  these  centres  of  development  I  have  elsewhere  referred  (here 
quoting  papers)  and  more  than  once  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  the 
striking  resemblances  above  mentioned. 

The  Red  Mountain  mining  district,  chiefly  in  Ouray  co.,  Colo.,  Is  the 
seat  of  an  aucient  geyser-basln  of  wonderftil  interest.  The  development 
of  the  mines  is  gradually  throwing  new  light  upon  the  subterranean 
structure.  Numerous  geyser^mounds  of  gigantic  size  dot  the  surface  and 
the  whole  basin  is  made  up  of  the  deposits  from  thermal  springs,  mainly 
siliclous,  which,  when  in  action,  far  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the  existing 
geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  district  and  its  mounds  with  compar- 
isons between  the  two  districts  named,  to  which  is  added  an  explanation 
of  the  structure  which  has  made  the  Red  Mountain  area  rather  unique. 
This  Introduces  the  subject  of  super-metamorphism  which  is  more  AiUy 
treated  In  a  succeeding  paper  by  the  author. 

(Paper  published  In  Amer.  Nat.,  Nov.,  1886.) 


Super-mktamorphism;  its  actuality,  inducing  causes  and  general 
effects.  By  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Comstock,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

[abstract.] 

The  Rocky  Mts.  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  are  remarkably 
uniform  in  geognostic  features.  A  brief  review  follows  of  the  general 
geological  history.  The  thickness  of  the  palsozolc  deposits  varies  at  dif- 
ferent points,  but  with  a  gradual  reduction  southwards,  etc.  In  the  north 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  terranes  are  well-developed  and  well  preserved, 
though  baked  or  hardened  In  some  instances.  In  the  south,  the  same  de- 
posits occur  also,  but  in  southern  Colorado  they  have  nearly  or  quite  dis- 
appeared. 
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Here  is  Inirodaced  evidence  to  show  that  excessive  metamorphism  and 
final  conversion  into  granite  and  qaartzite  have  occurred,  followed  by  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  inducing  causes  and  the  final  results,  with 
reference  to  a  succeeding  paper  to  be  read  at  this  meeting  upon  a  theory 
of  Volcanism, 


Hints  towards  a  theory  of  volcanism.    By  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Comstock, 
Champaign,  lU. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Reference  was  made  to  preceding  paper  on  super-roe  tamorphism  show- 
ing the  effects  of  that  principle  as  exemplified  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
Review  of  volcanic  activity  in  these  sections  showing  an  apparent  reason 
for  Richthofen's  classification  of  volcanic  rocks  and  hinting  of  the  reason 
for  a  uniform  succession.  The  whole  Illustrated  by  examples  from  Col- 
orado and  Wyoming  tracing  the  gradual  changes  southward. 


Peculiarities  op  the  drift  op  the  Rocky  Mountains.    By  Dr.  Theo. 
B.  Comstock,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

[abstract.] 

The  glacial  period  was  characterized  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  by  local  action 
with  a  general  relation  to  the  great  ice  sheet,  the  effects  still  being  evinced 
by  existing  glaciers.  In  different  parts  of  the  chain  there  were  different 
results. 

Here  follow  descriptions  of  the  bowlder  and  iceberg  drift  of  Wyoming, 
the  special  deposits  in  Colorado  and  especially  a  review  of  the  pouch-drift 
of  southwestern  Colorado.  This  latter  is  a  peculiar  type  not  previously 
discussed  in  detail.  The  relation  of  "timber-line"  to  the  glaciation  was 
also  noticed. 

(Paper  mainly  given  in  Amer.  Natt  Nov.,  1886.) 


The  Holyokb  range  on  the  Connecticut.    By  Prof.  B.  E.  Emerson, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 

A  detailed  map  was  exhibited  showing  the  complex  faulting  of  the 
main  sheet  of  diabase,  the  position  of  the  heavy  bed  of  diabase  tufa  which 
marks  the  second  epoch  of  volcanic  activity  and  the  position  and  extent 
of  a  series  of  small  volcanic  plugs  which  penetrate  the  sandstone  along  a 
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line  parallel  to  and  soath  of  the  outcrop  of  the  main  sheet  and  apparently 
along^  the  fissure  through  ^hich  the  earlier  diabase  came. 

Contact  inclusions  at  the  base  and  at  the  surface  of  the  great  sheet  were 
described  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  later  diabase  detailed. 

This  consisted  in  the  perfect  freshness  of  the  mass,  the  large  amount  of 
glass  mass  and  of  a  very  ferruginous  oliyine  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  included  granitic  sand. 

This  had  special  reference  to  a  single  one  of  the  later  craters,  the  second 
east  ft-om  the  river. 


Thk  criticisms  of  thk  anticlinal  theory  op  natural  gas.    By  Prof. 
I.  C.  WniTE,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 


Note  on  the  archjean  rocks  of  the  highlands  east  of  the  Hudson 
river  in  New  York.    By  Prof.  J.  C.  Smock,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fossils  from  the  taconic.    By  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Pal^ontological  observations  on  the  limestones  of  the  taconic 
SERIES  of  Canaan,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.  By  Prof.  W.  B.  D wight, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Quaternary  phenomena  about  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay.     By 
Prof.  W  J  M'Gee,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Topography  about  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.     By  Prof.  W  J 
M'Gee,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Some  new  terrestrial  facts  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  close  of 
THE  LAST  GLACIAL  PERIOD.     By  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  Oberllu,  Ohio. 


Rounded   bowlders   at  high  altitudes  along  some  Appalachian 
RIVERS.    By  Prof.  I.  C.  White,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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PROF.  H.P.  BOWDITCH, 

VICE  PBBSIDENT,  SECTION  F. 


WHAT  IS  NERVE-FORCE f 


Ever  since  I  learned  that  the  honor  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  me  of  presiding  over  the  section  of  biology  involved  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  producing  an  opening  address,  I  have 
been  led  to  speculate  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  which 
compels  a  presiding  oflScer  thus  to  occupy  the  time  of  his  section 
with  formal  remarks. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Association  it  may  have  been  found  de- 
sirable to  stimulate  the  literary  activity  of  the  members,  and 
to  secure  by  a  constitutional  provision  the  presentation  each  year 
of  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less  carefully  prepared  papers ; 
but  now,  when  time  can  scarcely  be  found  for  the  discussion  of 
the  really  valuable  papers  awaiting  consideration,  a  chairman 
would  indeed  show  himself  strangely  insensible  to  the  duties  of 
his  post  who  should,  by  perfunctory  remarks  of  his  own,  long  de- 
tain his  section  from  the  important  work  which  has  called  them 
together. 

I  would  not  of  course  be  understood  as  speaking  disparagingly 
of  the  addresses  of  former  vice  presidents  in  this  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Association.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  valuable 
contributions  to  science  have  found  their  way  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  an  annual  address,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  these  same  contributions  would  not  have  been 
made  through  some  other  channel  if  the  writer  had  not  found 
himself  thus  called  upon  to  address  his  section. 

A  worker  in  the  field  of  science  who  has  a  message  which  he 

(287) 
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feels  called  upon  to  deliver  to  his  brethren  is  sure  to  find  some 
means  of  making  himself  heard  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  a  volume 
of  transactions,  even  of  such  an  active  association  as  our  own, 
offers  a  particularly  favorable  medium  for  such  a  communication. 
In  fact,  the  special  journals  of  science,  in  the  promptness  of 
their  appearance  and  the  extent  of  their  circulation,  liave  such  an 
advantage  over  the  transactions  of  an  association  as  channels  for 
the  conveyance  of  scientific  thought,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  exaggerated  opinion  expressed  that  an  article  might  as 
well  not  be  printed  at  all  as  buried  in  a  volume  of  transactions. 

But  whether  volumes  of  transactions  or  special  journals  are 
the  chosen  medium  of  communication,  it  is  clear  that  the  literary 
activity  of  workers  in  science  needs  no  stimulation  at  the  present 
time.  The  constantly  increasing  difllculty  which  specialists,  even 
in  quite  narrow  fields,  find  in  keeping  themselves  posted  with 
regard  to  progress  in  their  lines  of  work  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

The  accumulated  literature  in  ever}''  department  of  science  is 
alread}'  so  enormous  in  amount  and  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  anv  association  or  individual  undertaking  to  contribute 
thereto  should  do  so  only  under  a  sense  of  grave  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

Under  these  circumstances  is  it  not  desirable  for  the  members  of 
this  Association  to  consider  whether  the  best  interests  of  science 
would  not  be  served  by  so  amending  the  article  of  the  constitution, 
which  requires  annual  addresses  bytiie  vice  presidents,  as  to  make 
it  permissive  and  not  mandatory  in  its  provisions? 

Having  thus  entered  my  protest  against  a  system  which  places 
me  before  you  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  got  to  say  something 
rather  than  of  one  who  has  got  something  to  say,  I  will  proceed  to 
comply  with  the  regulation  and  will  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  some  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  recently  collected 
relating  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  physiology. 
A  distinguished  biologist  has  remarked  with  great  truth  that  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  true  field  of  battle  for  ph^'siolo- 
gists,  all  other  investigations,  however  interesting  and  important, 
being  of  the  nature  of  skirmishes,  preparatory  for  and  leading  up 
to  the  final  conflict  in  which  we  must  engage  befoi'e  we  can  hope  to 
gain  a  position  from  which  nature's  most  m3'sterious  processes  are 
laid  bare  to  our  view.     Of  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
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the  one  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  raost  accessible  to  investi- 
gation is  that  of  the  nerve  fibre  itself.  What  conception  can  we 
form  of  the  physical  or  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  those 
white  glistening  bands  which  are  for  us  the  only  channels  through 
which  knowledge  of  the  ph3'sical  universe  can  be  obtained  and 
which  also  enable  us  to  impress  upon  the  world  around  us  the  evi- 
dence of  our  conscious  personality  ? 

From  the  earliest  times  this  problem  has  been  earnestly  discussed 
by  physiologists  but  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  an  account 
of  the  various  crude  theories  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vanced. With  the  discoveries  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  the  hope  arose 
that  nerve  activity  might  be  explained  as  an  electrical  phenome- 
non and  the  attempts  made  to  build  up  a  satisfactory  electrical 
theory  of  nervous  action  have  been  numerous  and  ingenious.  The 
important  facts  which  forbid  the  identification  of  nerve  force  with 
electricity  are  .the  absence  of  an  insulating  sheatli  on  the  nerve 
fibre,  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  nerve  force  is  transmitted,  and 
the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  a  nerve  in  preventing  the  passage  of 
nerve  force  while  not  interfering  with  that  of  electricity.  The 
electrical  phenomena  connected  with  the  functional  activity  of 
nerves  (action  current,  electrotonus)  appear,  therefore,  to  be  sec- 
ondary' in  their  character  and  not  to  constitute  the  essential  process 
in  nerve  action.  In  this  connection  should  be  noted  an  experiment 
of  d'ArsonvaP  which  shows  how  the  electrical  phenomena  associ- 
ated with  the  activity  of  nerves  may  be  imitated  by  purely  pli3'sical 
means.  This  observer  filled  a  glass  tube  of  one  or  two  millimeters 
interior  diameter  with  drops  of  mercury  alternating  with  drops  of 
acidulated  water,  thus  forming  a  series  of  capillary  electrometers. 
The  tube  was  closed  at  its  two  ends  with  rubber  membranes  and  was 
provided  with  lateral  openings  by  which  its  interior  could  be  con- 
nected with  electrical  conductors.  A  blow  upon  one  of  the 
membranes  caused  an  undulation  of  the  liquid  column  which  was 
propagated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  tube  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  electrical  oscillation  which  was  propagated 
at  the  same  rate.  The  phenomenon  is,  according  to  d*Arsonval, 
to  be  explained  as  follows  :  The  blow  upon  the  membrane  changes 
the  form  of  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  first  two  cylinders  of 
mercury  and  acidulated  water.  This  change  of  form  is  transmitted 
to  the  following  cylinders  with  a  rapidity  dependent  upon  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  fluid.  Bat  each  of  these  changes  of  shape  is  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  an  electric  current  (Lippmann's  phenomenon 
or  variation  of  superficial  tension)  and  the  tube  is  therefore  trav- 
ersed by  an  electric  wave  which  necessarily  has  the  same  rate  as 
the  undulation  of  the  liquid  column.  The  analogy  between  this 
phenomenon  and  the  wave-like  propagation  of  the  action  current  in 
nerves  is  suflQciently  obvious. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  nerve  force  two  alternatives  present 
themselves.  We  may  conceive  the  impulse  to  be  conducted  through 
the  nerve  fibre  by  a  series  of  retrograde  chemical  changes  in  the 
successive  molecules  of  the  nerve  substance,  the  change  occurring 
in  one  portion  of  the  fibre  acting  to  produce  a  similar  change  in 
the  neighboring  portion.  As  this  process  is  associated  with  the 
using  up  of  organic  material  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  po- 
tential energy  in  the  successive  portions  of  the  nerve,  the  theory 
may  be  called  the  discharging  hypothesis.  The  burning  of  a  line 
of  gunpowder  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  sort  of  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  conceive  that  the  nerve  force  is 
transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule  by  some  sort  of  vibratory 
action  as  sound  is  transmitted  through  a  stretched  wire.  As  this 
theory  does  not  involve  the  using  up  of  any  material  but  simply 
the  transferring  of  motion,  it  may  be  called  the  kinetic  hypothesis. 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  evidence  can  be  obtained  in  favor  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses  by  the  study  of  the  changes 
which  are  associated  with  the  activity  of  nerves. 

Inasmuch  as  the  discharging  hypothesis  involves  the  destruction 
of  Organic  material  we  may,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  reasonably 
expect  to  find  in  the  active  nerve  fibre  evidences  of  chemical  de- 
composition and  of  heat  production.  Morever  if  the  organic  sub- 
stances are  used  faster  than  they  are  replaced,  or  their  products  of 
decomposition  removed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  under  con- 
stant stimulation,  we  may  expect  to  observe  a  diminution  of  nerve 
action  during  the  continuance  of  the  stimulation  :  in  other  words 
we  shall  have  the  phenomena  of  fatigue. 

On  the  kinetic  hj^pothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  to 
find  an  entire  absence  of  chemical  decomposition  and  fatigue  and, 
if  the  moving  particles  are  endowed  with  perfect  elasticit}',  an 
absence  also  of  heat  production. 

We  must  therefore  consider  what  results  have  been  reached  by 
the  experimental  study  of  these  three  subjects,  viz.,  the  chemical 
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changes,  the  heat  production  and  the  fatigue  of  active  nerve  fibres, 
and  ascertain  whether  these  results  are  more  favorable  to  a  dis- 
charging or  a  kinetic  theory  of  nerve  action. 

Chemical  CJianges, 

The  only  functional  chemical  change  of  nerves  for  the  existence 
of  which  an  experimental  proof  has  been  offered  is  the  change  in 
the  reaction  to  test  paper.  Just  as  the  normally  alkaline  tissue  of 
muscles  becomes  neutral  or  acid  in  activity,  so,  according  to  Funke^ 
and  Ranke^,  do  nerve  fibres  and  the  white  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord  change  in  activity  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  reaction. 

Liebreich^  and  Heidenhain^,  on  the  other  hand,  experimenting 
with  a  slightly  different  method,  failed  to  get  any  evidence  of  the 
acidification  of  nerves  in  connection  with  functional  activity. 

Hermann,  in  the  resume  of  this  subject  given  in  his  Handbook 
of  Physiology  (2,1,  139),  gives  his  opinion  that,  while  Funke's 
statement  as  to  the  irritative  acidification  of  nerves  has  not  been 
disproved,  yet  the  phenomenon  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  it 
can  be  detected  only  by  the  most  sensitive  reagents.  The  phenom- 
enon must  indeed  be  a  delicate  one  since  Ranke  himself  urges 
that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  experiments  on  the  spinal 
cord  and  should  not  depend  upon  the  ''doubtful  results  of  tests 
applied  to  the  nerve  trunks."  Now  since  the  cord  contains  gray 
as  well  as  white  substance  and  as  the  gray  substance,  according 
to  Ranke  himself,  becomes  more  acid  than  the  white  in  functional 
activity'  it  is  clear  that  an  acid  reaction  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord  may  depend  upon  an  acid  formed  in  the  gray  and 
passing  by  diffusion  into  the  white  substance.  This  possibility, 
which  is  indeed  admitted  by  Ranke,  seems  to  deprive  the  experi- 
ments on  the  spinal  cord  of  what  little  value  they  possessed  as 
evidence  of  the  production  of  acid  in  connection  with  the  activity 
of  nerve  fibres. 

The  other  chemical  changes  which  have  occasionally  been  assert- 
ed to  occur  in  active  nerves  rest  on  still  weaker  experimental 
evidence  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  chemical  investigation  gives 
us  but  little  reason  for  maintaining  a  discharging  in  opposition 
to  a  kinetic  theory  of  nerve  action. 

sArchiv.  fUr  Anat.  und  Physiologie,  1669,  S.  835. 
•Centralblatt  f.  d.  med.  Wias.  1868,  S.  769;  1869,  S.  97. 
*Tagebl.  d.  Naturf.  Vers,  zu  Frankfurt  18J7,  S.  73. 
■Studien  iv,  S.  248;  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.  1868,  S.  833. 
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Heat  Production, 

The  first  experiments  to  test  the  heat  production  of  active  nerves 
were  those  of  Helinholtz^  who,  after  studying  the  analogous  phe- 
nomenon in  muscles,  extended  his  investigations  to  nerve  fibres. 
He  failed,  however,  when  all  sources  of  error  were  carefully  avoid- 
ed, to  obtain  any  evidence  of  heat  production  in  connection  with 
nervous  activity,  though  his  apparatus  was  capable  of  registering 
a  change  of  temperature  of  0.002°  C. 

Similar  negative  results  were  obtained  by  Heidenhain"^  who  also 
experimented  with  the  most  delicate  forms  of  thermo-electric  ap- 
paratus. 

On  the  other  hand  Valentin,®  Oehl^  and  Schiff^®  maintain  the 
aflSrmative  side  of  the  question,  asserting  that  nerve  fibres  really 
are  warmed  by  the  passage  of  the  nerve  impulse.  The  statements  of 
the  latter  observer  are,  however,  rendered  somewhat  suspicious  by 
the  fact  that  he  found  the  nerve  fibre  warmer  at  a  point  near  than 
at  one  distant  from  the  point  irritated.  This  is  explained  by  Schiff 
on  the  untenable  hypothesis  that  the  nerve  impulse  diminishes  in 
intensity  as  it  passes  along  the  fibre. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence  on  this  question  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  Helmholtz 
and  Heidenhain  were,  to  say  the  least,  as  accurate  and  as  delicate 
as  those  of  the  other  observers  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  agree 
with  Hermann  (Handbook  2,  I,  143)  that  the  question  whether  a 
nerve  produces  heat  on  stimulation  must  be  regarded  as  not  yet 
settled,  but  if  heat  production  does  occur  it  must  be  exceedingly 
slight. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  results  of  thermometric  investigations 
speak  no  more  positively  than  those  of  chemical  research  in  favor 
of  a  discharging  rather  than  a  kinetic  theor}-  of  nerve  action. 

Fatigue, 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  whether  deficiency  of  de- 
composable organic  mateVial  or  accumulation  of  its  products  of 
decomposition  is  the  essential  chemical  condition  of  fatigue,  it  will 
be  sufl3cient  for  our  purpose  to  consider  what  evidence  there  is 
that  a  nerve  fibre,  kept  constantly  stimulated,  becomes  less  capable 

«  Archiv.  fUr  Anat.  tind  Physiologie,  1848,  S.  158. 
'  Stiulien  iv,  S.  260.  « Moleschott  Undersnch.  ix,  S.  2:5. 

•  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris  1886,  p.  225.  "  PHUger's  Archiv,  iv,  S.  230. 
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of  performing  its  function,  t.  e.,  of  transmitting  the  impulse  to 
the  organs  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  evidence  of  the  activity  of  a  nerve  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect.  The  direct  evidence  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  that 
change  of  the  electrical  condition  known  as  the  ^'  negative  varia- 
tion" of  Du  Bois  Reymond  or  the  "  action  current"  of  Hermann. 
The  latter  writer  quotes  the  former  as  authority  for  the  statement 
that  this  phenomenon  becomes  less  intense  in  successive  repetitions 
of  the  experiment  and  regards  this  as  evidence  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  nerve  fibre.  Unfortunately  Hermann  does  not  refer  to  the 
exact  passage  which  contains  this  statement  and  an  examination 
of  the  chapter  on  the  negative  variation  of  nerves  in  Du  Bois 
Reymond's  Untersuchungen  fails  to  show  any  sj-^stematic  study  of 
the  effects  of  fatigue  on  this  phenomenon.  Indeed,  the  method 
employed  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  seems  poorly  adapted  for  such  a 
study  and  tlie  diminishing  intensity  of  the  negative  variation  no- 
ticed by  this  observer^*  may  very  possibly  have  depended  upon 
causes  not  connected  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  by  its  func- 
tional activity. 

The  indirect  evidence  of  the  activity  of  a  nerve  consists  in  the 
effect  which  it  produces  upon  the  central  and  peripheral  organs 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Of  these  effects  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle  is  the  one  which  is  most  conveniently  observed,  but  the 
fact  that  a  muscle  is  more  readily  exhausted  than  a  nerve  renders 
it  impossible  to  study  the  fatigue  of  nerves  in  this  way  without 
some  special  modification  of  the  experiment. 

Bernstein^^  was  the  first  to  employ  the  muscular  contraction  in 
experiments  on  the  exhaustion  of  nerves.  This  observer  ap- 
plied a  tetanic  stimulation  to  the  nerves  of  two  nerve-muscle 
preparations  through  one  of  which,  at  a  point  on  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  place  stimulated  and  the  muscle,  a  constant  current  of 
electricity  was  sent.  The  stimulus  was  thus  prevented  from 
reaching  the  muscle  in  one  preparation  while  in  the  other  its  pas- 
sage was  unimpeded.  While  the  latter  muscle  therefore  was  te- 
tanically  contracted,  the  former  remained  at  rest.  After  the 
contracting  muscle  had  become  en tirel}'' exhausted,  the  constant 
current  through  the  other  preparation  was  opened  and  the  muscle, 
which  had  been  previously  at  rest,  immediately  contracted,  thus 

"  Untersuchungen,  ii,  425.  "  PflUger's  Archiv,  XT,  289. 
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showing  that  the  nerve  had  not  become  exhausted  by  a  stimulation 
which  had  lasted  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  muscle.  To  deter- 
mine how  long  a  stimulation  was  necessary  in  order  to  exhaust  the 
nerve  this  method  was  not  used  because  it  was  found  that,  after  ^ 

the  prolonged  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  the  nerve, 
the  opening  of  the  current  of  itself  caused  a  contraction  (opening- 
tetanus)  even  without  any  stimulus  applied  above. 

By  a  somewhat  modified  method,  however,  Bernstein  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  nerve  may  be  exhausted  by  5'-15'  tetanic 
stimulation. 

The  experiments  of  Bernstein  have  recently  been  repeated  by 
Wedenskii^^  who,  by  using  a  feeble  polarizing  current  and  by 
frequently  changing  its  direction,  was  able  to  avoid  the  opening 
tetanus  which  had  led  Bernstein  to  abandon  this  method  of  in- 
vestigation. Experimenting  in  this  way,  Wedenskii  was  unable 
to  find  any  evidence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  even  after  the 
tetanic  stimulation  had  continued  six  hours.  The  opening  of  the 
constant  current  was  invariably  followed  by  a  muscular  contrac- 
tion, which  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the  tetanic  stimulation  ap- 
plied above  by  the  fact  that,  when  this  stimulation  was  omitted, 
the  opening  of  the  constant  current  had  no  effect. 

Another  method  of  stopping  the  passage  of  the  stimulus 
through  the  nerve  to  the  muscle  is  by  poisoning  the  animal  with 
curare.  In  the  case  of  an  animal  poiisoned  by  this  drug,  a  con- 
tinued stimulation  of  a  nerve  should  remain  without  effect  upon 
the  muscle  connected  with  it  as  long  as  the  animal  continues 
under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  but  as  soon  as  the  drug  is  suf- 
ficiently eliminated  the  muscle  should  begin  to  twitch.  The  use 
of  the  drug  for  this  purpose  was  suggested  by  Wedenskii,  but  his 
experiments,  which  were  made  on  frogs,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful. 

Their  failure  may  well  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  slow  and  ^ 

uncertain  manner  in  which  curare  is  eliminated  by  these  animals, 
and  a  study  of  the  subject  upon  warm-blooded  animals  seeming 
desirable,  experiments  were  made  upon  cats  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.^^  The  animals  were  kept  under 
the  influence  of  a  dose  of  curare  just  strong  enough  to  prevent 
muscular  contractions,  while  artificial  respiration  was  maintained 

u  Centralblatt  far  die  med.  Wissensch alien,  1884,  p.  65. 
>«  Bowditcb,  Journal  of  Physiology,  VI,  133. 
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and  the  sciatic  nerve  constantly  subjected  to  stimulation  suffi- 
ciently intense  to  produce  in  unpoisoned  animals  a  tetanic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  stimulation 
of  the  nerve  lasting  from  1 J  to  4  hours  (the  muscle  being  pre- 
vented from  contracting  b}'^  curare)  did  not  exhaust  the  nerve, 
since  on  the  elimination  of  the  curare  the  muscle  began  to  con- 
tract. 

It  thus  appears  that  evidence  of  fatigue  in  nerves  resulting  from 
functional  activity  is  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  that  of  chemical 
change  or  of  heat  production.  A  nerve  isolated  from  the  body 
for  experimental  purposes  will  of  course  gradually  lose  its  irrita- 
bility ;  but  this  change,  which  was  observed  by  Du  Bois  Reymond, 
as  above  mentioned,  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  gradual  death 
of  the  nerve  due  to  its  altered  surroundings  rather  than  to  phy- 
siological fatigue.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  irrilahility  of  a  nerve 
should  depend  upon  its  possessing  a  certain  definite  chemical 
composition  constantly  maintained  by  metabolic  changes  and  yet 
that  the  imtation  of  the  nerve  should  produce  no  change  whatever 
in  its  composition. 

In  support  of  this  view  an  analogy  may  be  drawn  from  the  phys- 
iology of  the  muscular  system.  We  find  here  that  the  power  of  tlie 
muscles  to  perform  their  function  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  undergoing  decomposition  in 
the  body  but  the  performance  of  a  given  amount  of  muscular  work, 
if  within  physiological  limits,  does  not  afifect  the  amount  of  ni- 
trogen excreted.  In  the  case  of  muscles,  to  be  sure,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  a  considerable  decomposition  of  non-nitrogenous  material 
and  also  of  heat  production  in  connection  with  functional  activity, 
but,  if  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  nitrogenous  element  of 
muscular  substance,  the  hypothesis  above  proposed  for  nerves  finds 
its  complete  analogy  in  the  muscular  system. 

The  connection  between  nerves  and  muscles  is  so  close  that  the 
muscular  fibre  has  been  described  as  '*  the  contractile  termination 
of  the  nerve."  If  the  hypothesis  here  suggested  be  correct,  we 
have  a  poss.ible  explanation  of  this  close  connection,  for  we  may 
conceive  that  the  vibratory  impulse,  after  traversing  the  nerve 
fibre,  continues  its  course  througli  the  muscular  substance,  produc- 
ing in  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  muscle-molecule  a  kinetic 
change  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  that  which  occurs  in  the  nerve, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  setting  up  in  the  adjacent  non-nitrogenous 
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portion,  an  explosive  decomposition,  the  result  of  which  is  mani- 
fested as  a  muscular  contraction. 

Without,  however,  indulging  in  further  speculation,  let  it  suffice 
for  the  present  to  note  the  fact  that  investigations  into  the  chemi- 
cal changes,  the  heat  production  and  the  fatigue  of  active  nerves 
all  lead  to  results  more  favorable  to  a  kinetic  than  to  a  discharg- 
ing theory  of  nerve  aotion. 

We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  hope  that  future  researches,  if 
directed  on  this  line,  will  throw  further  light  on  this  most  mj'ste- 
rious  and  interesting  process. 
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Memoranda,  of  a  revision  of  the  North  American  violets.    By 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

It  seems  most  natural  to  throw  all  tlie  Candollean  groups  into  one,  ex- 
cept the  section  Melanium,  which  includes  the  pansies,  in  this  following 
the  late  M.  Boissier;  and  to  arrange  our  violets  in  six  primary  sections, 
upon  characters  of  vegotation  taken  along  with  differences  in  the  stigma. 
Thirty-three  wild  North  American  species  are  made  out,  of  which  only 
eight  are  represented  in  the  Old  World.  There  are  one  or  two  changes  in 
nomenclature;  but  the  only  notable  ones  are  in  the  second  group,  where 
F.  pedatifida  replaces  the  much  later  name  of  V.  delphinifolia,  and  the  Lin- 
nsean  name  of  V.  palmata  asserts  its  right  of  priority  over  V.  cncullata  of 
Alton.    The  species  are  thus  arranged : 

Group  I.  Strictly  acaulescent ;  the  dissected  leaves  and  scapes  all  di- 
rectly from  an  erect  and  short  thick  caudex  rather  than  rootstociv,  never 
stoloniferous ;  corolla  beardless ;  large  antrorse-terminal  stigma  wholly 
beakless  and  naked. 

F.  pedata  L.,  with  var.  bicolor  Pursh,  fide  Raf. 

Group  II.  Acaulescent;  the  leaves  and  scapes  springing  directly  from 
the  summit  of  a  rootstock,  or  later  more  or  less  from  runners ;  style  with 
inflexed  or  truncate  and  beardless  summit  and  an  antrorsely  beaked  or 
short  pointed  small  stigma. 

♦  Rootstocks  thick  and  short,  multiclpltal,  ascending  or  little  creeping, 
never  filiform  nor  stoloniferous,  often  fleshy-dentate ;  corolla  only  saccate- 
spurred,  blue  or  violet,  occasionally  varying  to  white ;  at  least  lateral  peUiis 
bearded.    Species  connected  by  transitions. 

F.  pedatifida  Don.  Syst.  i,  320  (1831).  F.  delphinifolia  Nutt.  In 
Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl.  i,  136  (1838).  This  earlier  name  clearly  belongs  here 
and  must  be  adopted.  It  is  the  F.  pinnata  of  Richardson  (not  the  Lln- 
naean  species,  which  has  longer  and  narrower  spurs),  the  V,  pedata  ot 
Hooker*s  Flora  as  to  the  plant  of  Saskatchewan,  etc.  It  has  often  been 
confounded  with  that  species;  but  its  affinities  are  with  V.  palmata,  in- 
deed is  probably  only  a  marked  geographical  variety  of  that  species,  with 
all  the  leaves  finely  dissected.  It  might  take  the  much  earlier  name  of 
V.digitata  Pursh,  except  that  Pursh  founded  it  on  a  Virginian  specimen, 
which  he  had  seen  in  Major  LeConte's  herbarium.  The  latter,  however, 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  monograph ;  but  we  suppose  it  to  be  his 
F.  septemlobaj  the  variety  of  F.  palmata  which  comes  nearest  to  the  pres- 
ent species.  Indeed,  the  late  Professor  Tuckerman  long  ago  collected  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  specimens  which  would  surely  pass  for  F.  pcdati* 
fida  if  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

(247) 
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F.  palmata  L.  In  the  year  1856,  in  the  second  edition  or  ray  Manual, 
this  was  combined  with  V.  cncuUatat  following  the  general  conviction  of 
our  botanists ;  repeated  studies  during  thirty  years  confirm  the  opinion. 
But  V.  cucuUata  Ait.  ought  to  have  been  referred,  as  an  entire-leaved  vari- 
ety, to  the  Linnsean  V.palmata.  I  am  the  more  constrained  to  do  so  now 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  cucullata  would  have  to  give  way  to  the  much 
earlier-published  V.  obliqua  Hill,  well  figured  and  unmistalsable  in  his  Hor- 
tus  Kewensis.  To  the  various  synonyms  already  adduced  to  the  more  or 
less  cut-leaved  forms  of  this  multifarious  and  widely  diffused  species,  I 
have  only  to  add  that  of  V.  digitata  Pursh,  as  suggested  above. 

Var.  cucuUata,  the  V,  cucullata  of  Alton  (1789)  and  V.  obliqua  Hill 
(1769)  with  abundant  synonymy,  is  characterized  only  negatively  by  the 
absence  of  cut  leaves,  and  every  one  of  its  many  forms  is  liable  to  have 
them,  most  so  those  which  affect  dry  or  sandy  soil.  Yet  they  have  not 
been  found  at  either  the  most  northern  or  the  farthest  western  limits  of 
the  species. 

V.  sagittata  Ait.  Generally  well-marked  as  this  is,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
confluent  on  one  hand  into  typical  V.  palmata,  on  the  other  into  the  var. 
cucuUata. 

*  *  Rootstalks  thickish  and  creeping,  stolonlferous,  comparatively 
large-flowered;  corolla  blue  or  violet,  with  white  varieties;  lateral  petals 
usually  bearded ;  spur  short  and  saccate ;  leaves  cordate  and  merely  crenu- 
late. 

V.  Langsdorffii  Fischer  in  DC.  Arctic  Alaska  to  Brit.  Columbia,  extend- 
ing, I  believe,  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  Quite  dis- 
tinct, as  Maximowicz  insists,  from  the  more  caulescent  V.  mirabUis. 

V.  odorata  L.,  the  Sweet  Violet  of  the  Old  World,  beginning  to  be  natu- 
ralized. 

*  ♦  *  Rootstocks  long  and  filiform  (not  thickened  nor  scaly  except  at 
base  of  old  flowering  growths),  extensively  creeping  underground,  some- 
times in  summer  along  the  surface,  in  shade,  leaf-mould,  etc. 

•^    Corolla  blue  or  purple,  large-spurred,  beardless. 

V,  Selkirkii  Pursh,  fide  Goltlie.  Our  identification  of  this  northern 
species  with  F.  Kamtschatica  of  Gingius  in  DC,  and  with  F.  umbrosa  of 
Fries,  appears  to  be  confirmed.  Few  botanists  are  aware  that  John  Goldie, 
the  first  describer  of  this  marked  species,  and  of  several  other  Canadian 
plants,  lived  down  to  the  present  summer,  dying  at  a  great  age,  at  Ayr, 
Ontario,  June,  188G. 

••-    -*-    Corolla  blue  or  purple,  short-spurred,  smaller. 

F.  palusti-is  L.  In  this  country  only  alpine  or  subalpine,  Labrador  to 
Saskatchewan  andKocky  Mountains,  south  to  those  of  Colorado,  and  the 
higher  parts  of  those  of  New  England. 

••-•*-•♦-  Corolla  white,  mostly  with  brown- purple  lines  on  lower  or 
also  on  lateral  petals  or  a  blotch,  these  bearded  or  beardless  In  the  same 
species;  spur  short  and  saccate;  stigma  as  if  truncate  and  margined,  an- 
trorsely  short-pointed.    The  three  species  run  together. 
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F.  blanda  WiUcl.  Geographical  range  fully  as  large  as  that  of  F.  paU 
mata.  To  this  I  refer  two  forms,  which  in  their  extremes  would  seem  spe- 
cifically distinct,  viz. : 

Var.  palustriformi8,  Comparatlyely  large,  growing  in  shady  or  mossy 
and  loose  soil  or  leaf-monld,  where  it  is  freely  and  extensively  stolonif- 
erons;  upper  face  of  the  leaves  commonly  hirsutulons  in  the  way  of  F. 
Selkirkiiy  but  less  so;  scapes  often  reddish;  flowera  rather  larger ;  lower 
petal  less  lineate  or  picturate.  This  is  F.  obliqua  Parsh  (not  Hill  nor  Alt.)  ^ 
and  may  also  be  his  F.  clandestina  (in  the  summer  state  it  is  abundantly 
cleistogamons,  and  is  the  F.  amcena  of  LeConte).  It  ranges  from  Can- 
ada to  Delaware,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Utah,  but  passes  freely  into  the 
ordinary  type.  In  the  dried  specimens  it  so  much  resembles  F.  paluatris 
that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  not  unnaturally  referred  the  whole  of  F.  blanda  to 
that  species. 

Var.  renifolia.  F.  renifolia  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  vlli,  288,  which  seems 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  state  of  F.  blanda  by  Its  round  reniform 
and  beneath  soft-pubescent  leaves,  is  so  connected  with  the  preceding 
variety  that  it  can  not  be  kept  distinct.  It  also  grows  in  wet  mossy  woods 
and  swamps,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  district  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
south  to  Massachusetts  and  central  New  York. 

F.  pHmulifolia  L.,  including  F.  acuta  Bigelow,  in  its  various  forms,  as 
is  well  known,  fills  up  the  interval  between  F.  blanda  and  F.  lanceolata. 
It  is  an  Atlantic  coast  species,  except  as  to 

Yar.  occidentalis.  A  form  with  ovate-  or  spatulate-oblong  leaves,  all 
tapering  at  base,  coll.  by  T.  Howell,  much  out  of  the  ordinary  range,  at 
Waldo,  S.  Oregon,  along  streamlets. 

F.  lanceolala  L.  has  a  rather  larger  range,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Lake 
Superior,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

•h-    •¥-    -t-    -¥-    Corolla  yellow ;  lateral  petals  usually  bearded. 

F.  rotundifolia  Michx.  Our  only  truly  acaulescent  yellow  violet,  well 
marked  in  its  summer  state  by  the  unusually  accrescent  leaves  lying  flat 
on  the  ground.  From  the  character  and  habitat  this  should  be,  in  its  clels- 
togamous-flowering  summer  state,  the  F.  clandeatina  of  Pursh. 

Group  III.  Subcautescent  by  leafy  stolons,  or  caulescent,  with  ascend- 
ing 2-3-Ieaved  stems,  slender,  almost  glabrous,  multiplying  by  long  filiform 
rootstocks ;  leaves  all  reniform  or  cordate,  undivided ;  corolla  a  bright 
yellow,  with  saccate  spur;  stigma  terminal, beardless  and  beakless. 

F.  samxentosa  Dougl.  To  this  belongs  F.  rotundifolia  Hook,  in  Lond. 
Jour.  Bot.  vi,  73,  in  Geyer*s  collection,  a  species  which  it  considerably 
resembles  at  first,  flowering  direct  from  the  rootstock. 

F.  biflora  L.  Always  caulescent,  no  leafy  stolons;  stigma  margined 
on  two  sides.  In  this  country  known  only  from  the  Colorado  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  in  the  Old  World  ranges  from  Kamtschatka  and  Japan  to  Europe. 

Group  IV.  Subcaulescent,  first  flowering  from  the  ground,  on  slender 
mostly  subterranean  shoots  from  a  deep  thick  rootstock  or  caudex,  not 
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stolonlferoas  nor  creeping,  later  more  caulescent,  always  low;  corolla 
wholly  or  mainly  yellow,  except  in  last  two  species,  the  spur  short-saccate ; 
stigma  beakless,  sometimes  with  a  short  antrorse  lip,  concave,  orbicnlar, 
an trorse- terminal  or  oblique  at  the  large  and  gibbous  clavate  summit  of  the 
style,  bearded  below  its  margin  by  a  tuft  or  rarely  a  ring  of  stiff  and  refiexed 
or  spreading  bristles.    Western  species,  but  one  clsmontane. 

♦  Leaves  undivided,  from  roundish-ovate  or  cordate  to  lanceolate ;  lat- 
eral petals  slightly  bearded  or  beardless  in  the  same  species. 

■•-    Ovary  and  oval  capsule  glabrous. 

V.  pedunculata  Torr.  &  Gray.     California  and  Arizona, 

V.  NuUalUi  Pursh.  Kansas  to  the  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia^ 
and  the  northern  borders  of  California.  Although  some  forms  of  this  come 
near  to  the  next,  the  capsule  should  distinguish  them.  A  good  part  of  Sir 
Wm.  Hooker's  F.  prmmorsa  belongs  here,  namely  the  specimens  of  Scouler's 
collection.    Also  F.  lingucefolia  Nult.  in  Torr.  &  Gray. 

••-    •«-    Ovary  and  globular  capsule  pubescent. 

V.  p^osmorsa  Dougl.  in  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1254;  Hook.  Fl.  as  to  pi. 
Dougl.  only.  F.  prcemorsa  and  F.  NuUallii  Benth.  PL  Hartw.  298.  This 
proves  to  be  the  species  more  commonly  known  as  F.  aurea,  Kellogg,  and. 
a  form  of  It  must  be  his  F.  Brooksiu  It  ranges  from  W.  Idaho  and  dryer 
parts  of  Washington  Territory  to  Southern  and  Lower  California,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  among  them  the  var.  veiiosa  ( V.  awrca,  var.  venosa 
Watson,  F.  purpurea  Kellogg) ;  there  are  larger-leaved  and  long-petioled 
forms  which  approach  F.  pedunculata,  and  narrow-leaved  ones  which  are 
very  like  NuUallii. 

♦  *  Leaves  finely  dissected ;  subterranean  shoots  commonly  sending 
up  their  scapiform  peduncles  from  under  ground ;  the  last  species  more 
caulescent. 

4-    Petals  beardless,  essentially  yellow. 

F.  Chi^santha  Hook.  Well  marked  by  the  blplnnately  dissected  leaves, 
beardless  and  deep  orange-yellow  petals,  the  upper  slightly  or  largely 
brown-purple. 

F.  Sheltonii  Torr.  Known  by  the  glabrous  palmately  dissected  leaves 
of  orbicular  outline  and  light  yellow  petals.  The  stigma  has  the  bearded 
tufts  of  the  related  species,  but  small. 

••-  +-  Lateral  petals  bearded;  upper  deep  violet-purple  or  blue;  lower 
pale'or  yellow. 

F.  Beckwithii  Torr.  &  Gray  is  pubescent  or  puberuleut,  its  rounded 
leaves  palmately  about  thrice  3-parted  into  linear  or  spatula te -linear 
acutish  or  obtuse  lobes,  the  primary  divisions  petlolulate;  upper  petals 
deep  violet-purple,  the  others  light  blue  or  bluish,  with  yellow  base,  lat- 
eral ones  short-bearded. 

F.  Halli  Gray.  Glabrous  throughout;  the  leaves  of  ovate  or  oblong 
or  irregular  outline,  subpinnately  or  pedately  about  twice  parted  into  lan- 
ceolate or  linear  lobes,  their  tips  obtuse  or  acutish  and  callous-apiculate ; 
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veins  or  ribs  indistinct;  upper  stipules  commonly  foliaceous,  often  ea- 
larged  and  laclniate  or  entire ;  upper  petals  deep  blue,  others  yellow  or 
cream-color. — From  Salem,  Oregon,  to  Humboldt  county,  California. 

V,  trinervata  Howell,  in  printed  distribution,  and  in  Botanical  Ga- 
zette, viii,  207,  as  a  questionable  variety  of  V.  Beekwithii.  This  is  F. 
chrfaantha^  var.  glaberrima  Torr.  in  Wilkes'  Exped.,  xvii,  238,  where  it  is 
said  (doubtless  from  Pickering's  notes)  that  the  upper  petals  are  purplish 
and  the  others  yellow.  It  is  well  distinguished  from  V.  Hallii  by  the  more 
pedately  and  less  dissected  leaves ;  the  divisions  from  lanceolate  to  almost 
ovate,  acute  or  apiculate,  at  maturity  almost  coriaceous,  and  prominently 
S-nbbedf  the  lateral  ribs  intramarginal ;  also  by  the  small  and  entire  and 
nearly  free  stipules.  It  is  known  only  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Washington 
Territory,  was  rediscovered  by  Howell  in  1874,  and  later  by  Suksdorf. 

Group  V.  Caulescent;  the  few-several-leaved  stems  erect  from  short 
or  creeping  rootstocks ;  no  stolons;  no  radical  flowers;  spur  of  corolla 
short  and  saccate;  lareral  petals  commonly  scantily  papillose-bearded; 
stigma  beakless,  bearded  or  pubescent  at  the  sides. 

*  Petals  yellow;  main  stems  usually  naked  at  base  and  few-leaved 
above. 

V,  lobataBenth.  PI.  Hartw.  A  species  of  the  Paciflc  Coast,  with  very 
various  and  mostly  digitately  cleft  or  lobed  leaves ;  with 

Var.  integrifolia  Watson,  with  mostly  deltoid-  or  rhombic-ovate  often 
caudate- acuminate  leaves,  which  is  to  the  species  what  V.  hastata  is  to 
F.  tripartita  Ell.    Perhaps  it  passes  to  F.  glabella. 

F.  hastata  Michx.,  an  Alleghany  Mountain  species,  extending  to  Ohio 
and  to  the  northwestern  borders  of  Florida;  generally  well  marked  by  its 
approximate  and  deltoid-hastate  or  subcordate  leaves. 

Var.  tnpartitay  the  F.  tripartita  Ell.,  a  remarkable  form  with  trifld  or 
3'parted  or  even  trifoliolate  leaves,  evidently,  as  LeCoute  maintained, 
only  an  usual  state  of  F.  hastata, 

F.  glabella  Nutt.  in  Torr.  &  Gray,  Fl.  A  Pacific  species,  ranging  from 
the  middle  parts  of  California  to  Alaska  and  to  Japan ;  its  northernmost 
forms  coming  too  near  the  Asiatic  F.  unijlora  L.,  while  its  most  eastern 
in  the  northern  Hocky  Mountains  are  not  readily  distinguished  from  F  pu- 
bescens.  With  Maximowicz,  I  conclude  that  we  should  keep  up  these 
species. 

F.  pubescena  Ait.  This  common  and  rather  variable  Atlantic  American 
species,  contrary  to  Maximowicz,  I  must  keep  entire.  The  capsule  in  all 
its  forms  varies  from  oblong  to  globular  (even  on  the  same  stems),  and 
from  glabrous  to  densely  tomentose ;  and  the  very  pubescent  plants  are 
connected  by  transitions  with 

Var.  scabriuscula  Torr.  &  Gray,  which  should  have  been  named  glabri- 
uscula,  for  it  really  is  not  scabrous. 

♦  ♦  Petals  white,  with  violet  or  purple  tinge,  and  some  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish at  base  within ;  stems  more  leafy  or  more  prolonged  by  successive 
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leaf- and  flower-bearing  growths  up  to  roidsumnier;  stipules  small,  nar- 
row, entire  and  nearly  scarloos;  capsule  oval,  glabrous. 

F.  Canadensis  L.  This  ranges  from  Newfoundland  to  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  those  of  Utah  and  Arizona.  In  New  Mex- 
ico and  Colorado  it  passes  Into 

Var.  scopuloruniy  a  diminutive  and  depressed  form,  of  which  the  most 
characteristic  form  was  collected  in  Clear  Creek  canon,  by  Mr.  Greene. 

V.  ocellata  Torr  &  Gray.  Known  only  In  California;  seems  well  to  hold 
its  characters  as  a  species. 

F.  cuneata  Watson,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xlv,  290,  and  Bot.  Calif,  il,  433. 
Mountain  woods  in  the  northern  part  of  California  and  adjacent  Oregon. 
Distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  smoothness  and  its  rhombic-ovate 
or  cuneate  leaves,  only  the  radical  ones  cordate. 

Group  VI.  Caulescent  from  more  or  less  creeping  rootstocks,  or  at 
first  flowering  nearly  acaulescent,  erector  spreading;  leaves  cordate,  un- 
divided; stipules  more  or  less  herbaceous;  corolla  from  blue  to  white, 
with  projecting  oblong  to  cylindrical  spur;  style  moderately  thickened  up- 
ward, beardless. 

*  Spur  of  corolla  not  very  long ;  lateral  petals  usually  bearded ;  stigma 
inflexed,  a  short  scarious  beak.     (Caraince.) 

-•>-  Stipules  from  serrate  to  fimbrlate-plnnatlfld  or  pectinate. 

F.  striata  Ait.  Stems  3-4  angled,  ascendiug  aud  at  length  a  foot  or 
more  long,  producing  normal  petaliferous  flowers  until  midsummer  or 
later ;  corolla  yellowish-white ;  lower  petal  striate  with  brown-purple  lines ; 
spur  thick,  rather  shorter  than  the  sepals;  capsule  ovoid. — An  Atlantic 
and  mostly  northern  species,  extending  along  the  mountains  to  Georgia, 
and  westward  only  to  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  My  F.  laciniosa  of  Japan 
is  the  analogue  of  this  rather  than  of  any  form  of  the  next,  with  which 
Maximowicz  would  associate  it. 

F.  canina  L.  Our  forms  of  this  collective  species,  none  of  them  quite 
Identical  with  European,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  varieties : 

Var.  Muldenbergiif  the  common  Atlantic  American  Dog  Violet,  nearest 
to  the  Old  World  F.  canina^  var.  sylvestris,  may  as  well  retain  the  name 
under  which  Torrey  published  It  (as  F  Muhlenhergii)  in  1824,  the  same 
year  in  which  it  was  named  Muhlenhergiana  in  the  Prodroraus.  The  al- 
pine  and  arctic  form  of  it,  F.  Muhlenhergii^  var.  minor  Hook.  Fl.,  has  re- 
cently been  illustrated  under  this  name  by  Lange  in  the  Flora  Dauica, 
from  Greenland.  Dr.  Engelmann  detected  a  summer  form  of  it  on  the 
sand  beaches  of  Lake  Superior,  answering  to  F  arenaria.  Our  plant  is 
only  spring-flowering;  in  summer  it  sends  off  prostrate  stems  bearing 
cleistogamous  flowers. 

Var.  multicaiiUSy  the  F.  Muhlenhergii,  var.  multicaulis  Torr.  &  Gray,  FL, 
and  doubtless  F.  radicans  DC.  (though  the  summer  runners,  so  far  as 
seen,  do  not  root),  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  in 
rocky  or  sandy  ground,  from  Kentucky  to  Florida  and  Texas;  there  flow- 
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eriDg  from  February  to  April,  depressed-spreading,  and  with  round  leaves ; 
later  In  the  season  producing  prostrate  leafy  branches  or  runners,  bearing 
clelstogamous  flowers. 

Var.  adunca  Gray.  To  this,  the  type  of  which  is  F.  adunca  of  Smith  in 
Rees*  Cyclopoedia,  I  refer  all  the  far  western  forms  of  the  species,  which 
differ  from  the  eastern  somewhat  in  habit,  In  less  cordate  leaves,  and  in 
the  generally  longer  spar  which  Is  disposed  to  be  curved  or  hooked.  The 
more  southern  and  larger  forms,  which  prevail  in  California,  answer  to 
V.  longipes  Nutt.  The  smaller  and  higher  northern  foim  answers  to  Re- 
gel's  V.  caninGy  var.  rupestria. 

Var.  oxyceras  Watson,  in  the  Botany  of  California,  is  remarkable  for  its 
acute  as  well  as  long  spur.  It  has  been  collected,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
by  Dr.  Torrcy,  near  Donner's  Pass  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  by  Prof. 
Brewer  and  later  by  myself  on  very  high  ground  between  Clark's  and  the 
Yosemite. 

•♦-  -*-  Stipules  entire  or  nearly  so,  linear ;  flowers  on  scapes  from  the 
rootstock  and  few  on  1-3-leaved  ascending  stems,  pretty  large. 

V.  mirabilisJj.  A  species  allied  on  one  hand. to  F.  LangsdorfiU  on  the 
other  to  F.  canina,  ranging  from  the  mountains  of  Europe  to  N.  £.  Asia; 
and  I  somewhat  doubtfully  refer  to  it  a  plant  collected  In  Oregon,  near 
Portland,  in  coniferous  woods,  by  Mr.  Howell.  The  species  was  so 
named  by  Linnaeus,  because  the  only  one  he  knew  having  what  are  now 
called  clelstogamous  flowers. 

♦  ♦  Spur  to  corolla  very  long ;  petals  beardless ;  style  slender-ftisl- 
form,  symmetrical;  stigma  erect,  and  terminal,  small ;  stipules  lacinlate- 
pectinate. 

F.  rostrata  Muhl.  A  strongly  marked  species,  of  the  Alleghany  region, 
ranging  from  upper  Canada  aud  Michigan,  through  the  higlier  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dolph  long  ago 
sent  me,  from  northern  Pennsylvania,  flowers  having  the  spur  2-3  cornic- 
ulate  at  tip. 

The  section  ^^feZan^um,  which  includes  the  pansy  and  F.  cornutay  now 
well  known  but  not  so  common  in  our  gardens,  and  which  has  the  en- 
larged and  globular  apex  of  the  style  hollowed  into  a  large  and  deep  nec- 
tariferous and  stigmatic  cavity,  is  represented  in  America  only  by 

F.  tricolor  L.,  var.  arvensis  DC.  I  had  always  taken  this  field  form  of  the 
pansy  for  a  mere  escape  from  cultivation ;  but  it  occurs  in  rather  numerous 
localities  from  Canada  to  Texas;  and  several  botanists  familiar  with  it 
insist  that  it  Is  indigenous. 

If  we  count  this  as  indigenous,  in  deference  to  the  weight  of  authority, 
we  have  thirty-three  wild  species  of  violet  in  North  America,  all  but  eight 
of  them  endemic. 

It  Is  not  out  of  place  to  remark  that  I  persist  In  the  opinion  that  Solea 
concolor  of  Gingius  represents  a  genus  quite  distinct  from  lonidUtm,  and 
of  course  I  should  keep  up  Hyhanthus, 
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Thk  dkvklopmext  of  the  Gymnospokangia  of  thk  United  States. 
By  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  paper  gives  the  results  of  cultures  of  Gymnosporangim  clavipes^  G. 
conicuniy  G.  clavaricxforme,  ff.  macropiiSy  G.  globositm  and  G.  Ellisii  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  aecldlal  condition.  Specimens  of  the  cul- 
tures win  be  shown  with  the  paper.  The  following  connections  are  sup- 
posed to  be  traced. 

G.  biseptatum  with  Roestelia  Botryapites, 

G.  clavipes  "  H.  aurantiaca, 

G.  Ellisii  **  H.  transformans  {?). 

G.  clavaricBforme  **  Ji.  lacerata. 

G.  conicum  **  JK.  cornuta. 

G.  macropus  **  -B.  penicillata. 


A  revision  of  the  North  Ameuicax  §pecies  of  the  genus  Fis^^idens. 
By  Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 
The  present  revision  of  the  genus  differs  from  the  treatment  InLesque- 
renx  and  James's  Manual  In  the  following  points : 

1.  F.  inconstans  ^ 

F:  minutulns    \    are  referred  to  F.  incnrvus:  F.  minuiiihts  and  F. 
F.  cxigtius        I    ca:i^i/«5  forming  varieties  of  that  species. 
F.  Texanus 

2.  F.  crassipes  Is  dropped  because  no  American  specimens  are  known. 

3.  F.  Ilallii  Is  allowed  to  stand  as  a  very  doubtful  species,  whose  name 
must  be  clianged  to  F.  Anstiiii  sliould  it  hereafter  prove  to  be  a  good 
species. 

4.  F.  ventricosus  Is  referred  to  the  European  F,  rufulus. 
6.  The  fruit  of  F.  grandifions  is  described. 

6.  The  genus  Conomitrium  Is  reduced  to  Fissidens. 

The  paper  presents  descriptions  of  all  the  known  North  American  spe- 
cies, twenty  in  number,  togetlier  with  complete  synonymy  and  critical  re- 
marks. It  includes  also  a  key  indicating  the  natural  relationships  of  the 
species. 

[Published  In  full  In  Botanical  Gazette,  Vol.  xU,  January,  1887.] 


Synopsis  of  North  American  Pinks,  based  upon  leaf  anatomy.    By 
Prof.  John  M.  Coultkr  and  J.  N.  Rose,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

[abstkact.] 

After  giving  an  historical  sketch  and  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
the  pine  leaf,  the  following  synopsis  was  presented  : 
§  I.  Fibro-vascular  bundle  one :  ducts  peripheral :  leaves  mostly  in  fire^. 
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*  A  thin- walled  layer  next  the  epidermis :  no  strengthening  cells  next 
the  epidermis  nor  about  the  ducts :  leaves  always  in  fives. 

t'Stomataon  dorsal  side  of  leaf. 

1.  P.  albicaulis.    2.  P.  fiexilis, 

t  t  No  stomata  on  dorsal  side  of  leaf. 

8.  P.  reflexa.    4.  P.  Strobus.    5.  P.  Ayacahuite.    6.  P.  monticola. 

♦♦  No  thin-walled  layer  next  the  epidermis:  strengthening  cells  next 
the  epidermis  and  generally  about  the  ducts :  leaves  one  to  five. 

t  Stomata  on  dorsal  side  of  leaf. 

7.  P.  Lamhertiana.    8.  P.  monophylla,    9.  P.  edulis. 

1 1  No  stomata  on  dorsal  side  of  leaf. 

•^+  Dorsal  side  of  leaf  much  broader  than  either  ventral :  cuticle  not  spe- 
cially thickened :  stomata  not  deeply  set,  the  subsidiary  cells  even  forming 
slight  protuberances. 
.    10.  P.  eenibroides,    11    P.  latisquama.     12.  P.  Parryana, 

+♦  -n-  Dorsal  side  of  leaf  as  broad  or  narrower  than  either  ventral:  cu- 
ticle often  much  thickened  and  stomata  very  deeply  set :  leaves  in  fives 

13.  P.  Balfouriana.     14.  P.  aristata. 

§  2.  Fibro-vascular  bundles  two :  ducts  mostly  parenchymatous  or  in- 
ternal. 

*^uct8  parenchymntous  (or  peripheral  in  P.  resinosa), 

t  Bundle-sheath  thlck-walled. 

J  A  thin-walled  layer  next  the  epidermis. 

=  Leaves  in  pairs. 

a.  Strengthening  cells  aboutducts,  but  none  in  the  cortical  region.     At- 
lantic species. 

16.  P.  reainosa. 

b.  Strengthening  colls  in  the  cortical  region,  but  none  about  ducts.    Pa- 
cific species. 

-     16.  P.  contorta.     17.  P.  muricata, 

=  =  Leaves  usually  in  threes :  ducts  2-10. 
18.  P.  Engelmanni,     19.  P.  CouUen.    20.  P.  ponderosa. 
=  =  =  Leaves  in  fives  :  ducts  always  3,  one  in  each  angle. 
21.  P.  Arizonica.    22.  P.  Monteznmce. 

t  J  No  thin-walled  layer  next  the  epidermis :  strengthening  cells  about 
ducts  and  in  fibro-vascular  region. 
S3  Leaves  in  fives :  stomata  deeply  set. 

23.  P.  Torreyana, 

=  =  Leaves  in  threes  :  stomata  not  deeply  set. 

24.  P.  Jeffreyi.    25.  P.  Sabiniana. 

t  t  Bundle-sheath  thin  walled :  a  thin-walled  layer  next  the  epidermis. 

X  strengthening  cells  in  fibro-vascular  region ;  few,  if  any,  about  ducts. 

=  Leaves  in  tjiretfs. 

26.  P.  Tmda.    27.  P.  serotina,    28.  P.  rigida.     29.   P.  insignis, 

=s  =z  Leaves  in  pairs. 

80.  P.  pun  gens. 

$  t  No  strengthening  cells  in  fibro-vascular  region,  nor  about  the  ducts. 

E=s  Leaves  in  threes. 
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81.  P.  tuberculata, 

=  =  Leaves  in  paii-s. 

32.   P.  inops.     33.  P.   clansa.     34.  P.  mitis.     85.  P.  glabra.     36.   P. 

*  *  Dacts  always  internal :  bundle-sheath  thin-walled. 
37.  P.  palu8tri8  (^australis) ,    88.  P.  Cu6eA«(8  (EllioUii), 


The  biology  of  timbek  treks  with  special   reference  to  the   re- 

QUiRKMENTS  OF  FORESTRY.     By  B.  £.  Fbrnow,  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.]^ 

It  is  most  necessary  for  forestry  purposes  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
biology  of  the  timber  trees  to  be  propagated,  as  injudicious  methods  of 
propagation,  selection  of  unsuitable  species  and  improper  after-treatment 
may  occasion  heavy  financial  loss,  the  results  being  visible  only  after  many 
years  of  investment. 

The  selection  of  the  material  for  forestry  purposes  out  of  our  420  arbo- 
rescent species  is  made  difficult  by  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  the  true 
value  not  only  of  the  timber,  but  tlie  growing  capacities  of  our  trees. 
Those  species  alone,  which  under  given  conditions  will  in  the  quickest  and 
surest  manner  produce  economic  and  financial  results,  require  attention 
from  the  forester  at  first. 

A  classification  may  be  made  into  dominant  species,  which  are  capable 
of  forming  extensive  forests,  codrdinates,  which  may  be  occasionally 
grown  In  extensive  plantations  for  their  economic  value,  though  properly 
not  desirable  for  dominant  forest  growth,  subordinates  which  are  useful 
to  fill  up  the  forest  stand. 

Geographical  distribution,  centers  of  best  development,  habitat  of  spe- 
cies are  infiuenced  by  general  climatic  conditions  and  by  those  of  the  site; 
the  latter  term  comprising  all  the  essential  factors  of  wood  production 
outside  of  climate,  as  altitude,  configuration,  exposure,  soil  conditions. 

Under  climate,  discrimination  between  general  and  localclimate  Is  neces- 
sary, as  local  temperature,  moisture,  and  movements  of  tlie  air  exert  strong 
influence  upon  distribution  and  development. 

The  dependence  of  plant  development  on  certain  sum  totals  of  Insola- 
tion, the  same  for  every  species  (tliermlc  constants  of  vegetation)  as  de- 
monstrated by  II.  Hofi*mann,  for  tree  growth  probably  will  be  modified  by 
hygrometric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  make  an  independent 
consideration  of  one  of  tliese  factors  impossible. 

The  dependence  of  distribution  on  temperatures  Is  apparent  in  vertical 
as  well  as  horizontal  distribution.  Kxposure  has  in  this  respect  nearly 
the  same  significance  as  altitude,  and  liability  of  certain  localities  to  spring 
and  fall  frosts  also  Influence  plant  distribution. 

Atmosphiric  moisture  counteracts  the  eflTects  of  too  rapid  evaporation 
and  transpiration.  The  divei*slty  of  diffbreut  species  in  their  demands  on 
this  factor  of  climate  is  probably  due  to  the  intensity  of  transpiration  of 
which  their  leafage  Is  capable.    For  wood  production  a  very  ample  supply 
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of  moisture  is  most  beneficial,  but  for  production  of  timber  quality  the 
requirements  of  different  species  vary  greatly. 

Tlie  almost  absolute  independence  of  timber  production  of  tlie  mineral 
composition  of  the  soil  is  proved  by  the  very  small  amount  of  ashes  found 
In  the  wood ;  the  usance  of  naming  geological  formations  to  describe  suit> 
able  sites  must  tlierefore  be  discarded,  as  affording  no  indications  either 
of  chemical  or  physical  soil  conditions. 

Capacity  for  moisture,  looseness,  depth  and  proper  drainage  of  soil  are 
determining  conditions. 

Configuration,  nature  of  subsoil,  exposure  and  nature  of  cover,  besides 
the  mechanical  consistency,  grain  and  depth  of  the  soil  influence  the  hy- 
drologic  conditions  of  the  same.  Tiie  intimate  relation  of  soil  humidity  and 
wood  growth  indicates  the  necessity  of  studying  root  formation  through 
all  periods  of  the  life  of  a  tree.  The  various  species  show  different  pow- 
ers of  accommodation  to  degrees  of  moisture  as  well  as  to  other  conditions 
of  site. 

The  most  important  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  forester,  in 
which  different  timbers  vary  considerably,  are  the  dependence  of  their 
development  on  the  influence  of  light  and  shade  and  their  rate  of  growth. 
A  classification  into  shade-enduring  and  light-needing  species  in  a  gradual 
series  is  possible.  The  relative  requirements  as  to  light  must  be  studied 
In  the  dense  forest,  where  no  side  light  changes  the  habit  of  forest  growth. 
The  capacity  of  trees  to  endure  shade  is  manifested  by  the  density  of  their 
foliage  and  by  the  tenacity  in  sustaining  life  of  lower  branches  and  ovec- 
shadowed  individuals. 

Conditions  of  site  modify  the  requirements  for  light.  Alpine  flora  be- 
comes light-needing  flora;  cloudy  climes  increase  requirement  of  light 
and  southern  skies  diminish  it;  so  do  humid  atmospheres  and  fresh  or 
moidt  soils. 

As  the  preservation  of  soil  humidity  becomes  a  necessity  all  over  tl^e 
world,  only  such  species,  as  are  capable  of  shading  the  soil  against  undue 
evaporation  should  be  chosen  for  the  dominant  forest.  These  are  the 
shade- enduring  ones. 

A  study  of  the /orm  development  must  precede  consideration  of  rates  of 
growth.  Trees  may  be  classified  according  to  their  greater  tendency  to 
develop  the  bole  or  the  crown.  Their  true  habitus  must  be  studied  in  the 
open;  the  dense  forest  influences  the  development  especially  of  the  latter 
class;  it  stimulates  height-growth.  Soil,  situation  and  age  influence  form 
development,  the  energy  of  height-growth  being  increased  In  fresh  and 
deep  soils;  while  shallow  and  compact  soils,  altitude,  cold  winds,  reduce 
this  energy. 

Energy  and  persistency  of  height-growth  vary  in  different  species  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  The  Conifers  form  the  highest  timbers  and  are 
the  most  persistent  in  development.  Light-needing  species  grow  quickly 
in  their  youth,  but  soon  retard  their  rate.  Density  of  forest  stimulates 
especially  the  height-growth  of  those  species  which  are  inclined  to  sub- 
divide and  branch;  i.  6.,  mostly  deciduous  trees. 

A.   A.  A.  S.    VOL.  XXXV.  17 
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Diameter  development  takes  place  in  proportion  to  height-growth ;  light- 
needing  species  reaching  their  maximum  rate  early  decrease  in  rate  soon  est. 
Shade-enduring  timbers  develop  diameter  later,  but  continue  longer  at  a 
steady  rate.  The  absolute  diameter  Increase  depends  mainly  on  the  capac- 
ity of  the  tree  to  utilize  the  available  light;  i,  e.,  on  the  crown  develop- 
ment. 

Mass  accretion  is  a  function  of  height  and  diameter  development,  but  for 
entire  forests  the  number  of  stems  capable  of  being  sustained  on  a  given 
area  enters  Into  the  calculation  and  consequently  the  shade-enduring  spe- 
cies are  the  greatest  mass  producers. 

If,  in  addition,  the  capacity  of  species  for  reproduction  by  seed  and  by 
division  from  root  is  considered,  a  large  field  for  observation,  measure- 
ments and  deductions  is  laid  out  for  the  work. of  the  forest  botanist,  upon 
ti.e  result  of  whose  labor  we  must  build  our  coming  American  forestry. 


Plan  for  laboratory  work  in  chkmical  botany.    By  Miss  Lillik  J. 
Martin,  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 

I.  CiiKMiSTRY  furnishes  the  means  for  investigating  plants.  The  work 
of  investigation  falls  Into  two  divisions : — 

1  Macro-chemical  study 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  composition  of  plants  ^^.^^.^^^j^^^.^^j    ^^^^^ 

-   ,     -  -    .  )  Gross  anatomy  study 

2.  The  Investigation  of  the  form  of  plants         ^  ^,„„j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

II.  Plan  for  making  an  actual  study  of  the  composition  of  a  plant.  It 
combines  macro-  and  micro- chemical  work.  It  is  laid  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  department  of  chemistry  called  the  proximate  analysis  of  plants 
really  belongs  to  botany,  that  It  should  be  relegated  to  It  and  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  chemical  botanical  study. 

(a.)     Books  that  would  be  employed  in  carrying  out  the  work  laid  down. 
(?).)    Best  plants  to  select  for  students'  work. 

III.  Plan  for  a  laboratory  desk  for  the  course  of  study  laid  out  above. 
A  modified  chemical  laboratory  desk  so  arranged  as  to  hold  not  only  the 
more  important  pieces  of  apparatus  and  reagents  used  In  organic  and  In- 
organic chemistry,  but  also  a  microscope  and  other  things  that  would  be 
employed  in  mlcro-chemlcal  work.  A  table  for  holding  the  microscope 
when  in  use  Is  attached  to  the  deslc. 

IV.  An  effort  Is  made  to  show  that  If  the  course  proposed  Is  good  In 
itself,  neither  cost  nor  time  required,  makes  Its  adoption  impracticable. 


Immunity  from  contagious  diseasks  produckd  by  products  of 
BACTKRiAL  MULTiPUCATioN.  By  D.  E.  SALMON,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

When  children  have  recovered  from  the  measles  they  conclude  that  one 
of  the  troubles  of  life  has  been  overcome,  and  no  matter  how  much  they 
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are  exposed  to  that  disease  in  the  future,  they  rely  upon  their  power  to 
resist  it  without  inconvenience.  As  a  rule,  their  expectations  are  correct. 
The  first  attaclc  has  granted  them  an  immunity  from  tiie  effects  of  tlie  con- 
tagion, which,  while  It  is  not  absolute  in  every  case,  is  certainly  very  re- 
marlcable.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  the  most  common  observation  that  other 
contagious  fevers,  to  which  people  are  subject,  grant  a  similar  immunity — 
a  power  to  resist  those  particular  forms  of  contagion  for  the  remainder 
of  the  indlvlduars  life.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  contagious  fevers  of 
other  species  of  animals. 

The  nature  of  such  acquired  immunity  has  long  been  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  speculation,  and  until  comparatively  recent  times  It  has  been  myste- 
rious and  Incomprehensible.  Since  the  demonstration  of  thegc>rm  theory 
of  disease,  it  became  evident  that  there  were  three  possible  explanations 
of  It. 

1.  Something  had  been  deposited  in  the  body  during  the  attack  of  dis- 
ease that  was  unfavorable  to  the  specific  germ. 

2.  Something  had  been  exhausted  which  was  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  germ. 

3.  The  living  tissues  had  acquired  such  a  tolerance  for  the  germ  or  for 
a  poison  which  it  produces,  that  they  are  no  longer  affected  by  it. 

If  either  the  first  or  the  third  of  these  explanations  were  correct,  it 
would  appear  possible  that  Immunity  might  be  granted  by  introducing  Into 
the  tissues  the  liquids  In  which  the  specific  germs  had  been  cultivated  and 
from  which  they  had  been  removed  by  filtration,  or  In  which  they  had  been 
killed  by  suitable  methods.  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  this  supposition,  but  It  Is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  principle. 

In  these  experiments  I  have  used  the  virus  of  the  contagious  fever  of 
hogs  known  as  swine  plague.  This  virus,  cultivated  in  the  laboratory  In 
suitable  liquids.  Is  very  destructive  to  pigeons  when  Injected  hypoderml- 
cally  In  the  region  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  in  doses  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cubic  centimeter.  To  test  the  protective  effect  of  the  products  of  bacterial 
growth,  the  virus  referred  to  was  cultivated  in  a  one  per  cent  solution  of 
peptone.  After  a  number  of  days'  cultivation,  the  culture  was  raised  to  68° 
to 60°C.,  a  temperature  which  soon  kills  the  microbe;  but  to  make  sure 
that  all  life  was  destroyed,  we  invariably  transferred  a  few  drops  of  the 
heated  liquid  to  a  fresh  tube  of  culture  fluid.  If  any  multiplication  of  the 
germs  occurred,  it  was  of  course  evident  that  the  temperature  had  not  been 
high  enough  or  was  not  maintained  for  a  sufilcient  time.  This  made  It 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  As  the  thermal  death  point  of  the  mi- 
crobe had  been  carefully  determined  and  as  care  was  used  to  raise  the 
temperature  somewhat  beyond  this  point  it  was  seldom  that  any  of  the 
organisms  remained  alive.  No  liquid  was  used  In  tiiese  experiments,  how- 
ever, which  had  not  been  tested  in  tliis  way  and  found  free  from  living 
organisms.  The  necessary  detaifs  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  BESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


Pigeons. 
No. 

BTERILIZED  YIRUS. 

Living 

Virus 
cc. 

BesultB  or 

Ist  Dose, 
cc. 

2Dd  Dose, 
cc. 

3d  DoAe. 
cc. 

.   4th  Dose. 

CO. 

Total 
cc. 

Inoculation  s. 

• 

'  1 

A 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

4.9 

.75 

No  effect. 

s 

2 

1.6 

IJi 

1.5 

4.5 

.75 

t(       « 

X 

8 

4 

1.5 
IJS 

1.5 
1.5 

1.5 
0. 

4.6 

3. 

.75 
.75 

CO 

5 

.8 

0. 

.8 

.75 

Death  in  48  hn. 

6 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.75 

Death  in  24  hrs. 

'  7 

1. 

1. 

.75 

2.75 

.75 

No  effect. 

8 

1. 

1. 

1. 

3. 

.75 

i<       « 

• 

B 

9 

1. 

1. 

1. 

8. 

.75 

((       ti 

B 

10 

1. 

1. 

2. 

.75 

f«            K 

2.- 

H 

H 

13 

11 

1. 

1. 

2. 

.75 

(f            (C 

12 

1. 

1. 

2. 

.76 

«             {( 

M 

13 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.75 

Death  Within  24  hrs. 

U 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.75 

U                   «(         ii       (( 

15 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.75 

No  effect. 

«2 
C 

16 

1. 

1. 

1. 

Death  in  6  days. 

S 

u 

V  « 
0. 

17 
18 

1. 
1. 

1. 
1. 

1. 
1. 

Death  in  16  days. 
No  effect. 

• 

.19 

0. 

0. 

0. 

U            tt 

V 

'20 
21 
22 

1. 
l.J 

• 

u 
> 

m 

'  a 

c 
> 

1." 

1. 

1.J 

K 

^ 

2. 
2. 
2. 

.75  • 

.75 

.76 

AU  slightly  sick, 
and  recovered. 

s 

^ 

23 

.75  . 

L'**' 
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Llylng 

Pigeons. 

Virus. 

Besnlts  of 

l8t  Dose. 

2Dd  Dose. 

Total. 

No. 

CO. 

CO. 

cc. 

cc. 

Inoculations. 

24 

2. 

.75 

No  effect. 

V 

a 

25 

2. 

.75 

Slightly  111— recovered. 

H 

26 

2. 

,75 

No  effect. 

« 

1 27 

0. 

.75 

Death  In  5  days. 

• 

'28 

2. 

.75 

Death  in  7  days. 

29 

2. 

.75 

Death  in  11  days. 

30 

2. 

.75 

No  effect. 

«rf 
» 

131 

0. 

.75 

(1       « 

'32 

2. 

.75 

f(       « 

0. 

33 

2. 

.75 

«       t« 

h) 

34 

.75 

1.75 

.75 

<•       it 

■^ 
t- 

.35 

0. 

.75 

Death  in  10  days. 

<4» 

'3G 

2. 

.75 

No  effect. 

37 
38 
39 

2. 

2. 
0. 

.75 
.75 
.75 

((            u 

•(        « 
Death  in  2  days. 

'40 

1.5 

5 

3.1  Evap. 

.75 

Death  in  3  days. 

a 
S 

41 
42 

1.6 

5 

3. /virus. 
2. 

.75 
.75 

No  effect. 

If             K 

43 

2. 

.75 

fi             l( 

44 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.75 

Death  in  1  day. 

145 

0. 

0. 

0. 

.75 

Sick— recovered. 

KiJSUMi:  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


DIED. 

SICK. 

NOT  AFFECTED. 

No.  inoculated. 

No. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

So. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per  cent. 

Protected  with  more     ^ 
than  Ice.  sterilized  vims. ) 
Not  protected. 

29 
15 

3 
10 

10.3 
66.7 

4 

2 

13.8 
13.3 

22 
3 

75.9 
20 
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Of  the  nine  experiments  iududed  in  the  table,  five,  viz.,  the  first,  second, 
fifth,  seventh  and  eighth,  give  very  positive  results.  In  these  twenty- 
seven  pigeons  were  used.  Of  the  nineteen  protected  pigeons,  not  one 
died  from  inoculation  and  eighteen  had  acquired  perfect  Immunity;  while 
of  the  eight  unprotected  pigeons,  which  were  used  as  checlcs,  seven  died 
and  but  one  resisted.  The  ninth  experiment  is  almost  equally  positive. 
In  this  case,  the  virus  used  for  two  birds  was  evaporated  over  a  water 
bath,  to  learn  if  a  boiling  temperature  destroys  the  protective  power.  One 
of  the  pigeons  so  treated  did  not  gain  immunity. 

The  negative  results  of  the  other  experiments  was  partly  due  to  chang- 
ing the  conditions  in  order  to  learn  those  which  were  favorable  and  un- 
favorable to  the  production  of  the  desired  efi^ect. 


The  theouy  of    immunity   from   contagious   diseases.     By  D.  E. 
Salmon,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  immunity  which  an  individual  acquires  from  the  efflects  of  a  contagion, 
by  passing  through  one  attack  of  the  disease  which  it  causes,  has  never 
b€;en  completely  and  satisfactorily  explained.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  ofi'ered  but  no  one  of  these  to  my  knowledge  has  been  based  upon 
sufiicient  direct  and  positive  evidence  to  warrant  its  acceptance  as  a  well 
established  theory  of  Immunity.  Since  the  demonstration  of  the  germ 
theory  of  contagion  it  has  been  evident  that  there  were.  In  a  general  way, 
three  possible  explanations  of  acquired  immunity,  viz. :  A  substance 
might  be  formed  in  the  body  during  the  course  of  the  disease  which  Is  un- 
favorable to  the  multiplication  of  the  microbes ;  or  a  substance  essential  to 
the  growth  of  these  microbes  might  be  excreted  or  in  some  way  lost  or 
destroyed  during  this  period;  or,  finally,  the  living  matter' of  the  body 
might  acquire  the  power  lo  resist  or  prevent  the  growth  of  the  microbes. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pasteur  has  adopted  the  second  or  exhaustion  the- 
ory and  sustains  it  by  his  observations  on  the  growth  of  microbes  in  cult- 
ure liquids  contained  In  flasks.  If  we  sow  chicken  bouillon,  he  says,  with 
the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera  and  after  three  or  four  days  filter  the  liquid 
in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  microbe,  and  afterwards  sow  this  par- 
asite again  In  the  filtered  liquid,  it  will  be  round  powerless  to  resume  the 
most  feeble  development.  He  assumes  that  there  are  but  two  hypotheses 
by  which  this  fact  can  be  explained.  Either  the  microbe  has  exhausted 
something  from  the  culture  liquid  essential  to  its  multiplication,  or  It  has 
added  some  substance  which  is  unfavorable  to  it.  To  decide  between 
these  two  possibilities  a  culture  of  the  microbe  was  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
without  heat,  and  then  brought  back  to  its  original  volume  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  culture  liquid.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  growth  of  the  microbe  had 
been  arrested  in  the  culture  by  the  formation  qf  a  substance  which  acted 
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as  a  poison  upon  it,  then  the  activity  of  the  microbe  would  not  be  renewed 
after  the  addition  of  the  fresh  liquid  since  the  volume  had  not  been  in- 
creased and  all  of  the  chemical  principles  were  retained.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  multiplication  of  the  microbe  was  renewed,  aod  consequently  the 
antidote  theory  was  rejected  and  the  exiiaustion  theory  adopted. 

Doubtless  M.  Pa8teur*s  conclusion  is  correct  as  applied  to  the  growth 
of  microbes  in  flasks,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  such  organisms  multiply  in  the  animal  body,  we  find  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  very  materially  changed.  The  body  Is  very  different 
from  a  culture  flask  to  which  nothing  gains  entrance  and  from  which  notli- 
ing  is  eliminated.  The  insusceptible  fowl  is  continually  taking  into  its 
system  fresh  food  which  contains  principles  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
microbe  in  question.  If  the  body  is  to  be  compared  to  a  culture  flask  we 
should  expect  the  immunity  to  be,  at  the  most,  of  but  a  few  days'  duration, 
since  the  fresh  nutriment  should  increase  the  capacity  for  growth  In  the 
one  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Immunity  from  contagious  diseases,  when 
once  acquired,  however,  does  not  terminate  so  soon  and  generally  per- 
sists for  years. 

The  exhaustion  theory  is  susceptible  of  being  tested  by  direct  experi- 
ment. If  a  fowl  is  insusceptible  to  cholera  because  it  lacks  some  element 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  microbe,  then  bouillon  made  by  infusing 
the  muscles  of  this  fowl  in  distilled  water  should  also  lack  this  same  ele- 
ment and  wduld^therefoie  be  equally  incapable  of  nourisUlng  the  germ. 
In  February,  1881,  the  writer  was  investigating  the  subject  of  fowl  chol- 
era and  made  this  experiment;  and  he  found  that  the  proliferation  of  the 
microbe  was  just  as  vigorous  in  bouillon  made  from  insusceptible  fowls  as 
in  that  made  from  susceptible  ones.  (Rep.  U.  S.  Dep.  Agrlc.  1881  and 
1882,  p.  292). 

Both  the  antidote  and  the  exhaustion  theory,  consequently,  fail  when 
tested  by  direct  experiment;  indeed  when  we  consider  that  there  must  bu 
a  different  chemical  substance  exhausted  from  the  body  for  each  conta- 
gious disease  against  which  immunity  is  acquired  in  the  one  case,  or  a  dif- 
ferent product  for  each  disease  added  in  the  other  case,  the  theories 
become  at  once  improbable. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  now  to  the  tiiird  or  vital  resistance  theory  snch 
discrepancies  In  regard  to  well-established  facts  will  not  be  found.  Im- 
munity is  probably  never  absolute  but  simply  relative.  Chauveau  found 
that  the  Algerian  sheep  supposed  to  be  Insusceptible  to  charbon  would 
succumb  to  that  disease  if  a  sufficiently  large  dose  of  virus  was  adminis- 
tered, and  the  writer  found  that  fowls  insusceptible  to  ordinary  doses  of 
cholera  virus  would  contract  the  disease  if  the  dose  was  sufficiently  in- 
creased (loc.  cit.  p.  289).  By  turning  these  experiments  in  the  opposite 
direction  I  found  that  the  effect  of  virus  upon  susceptible  fowls  varied  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  dose,  and  a  point  was  Anally  reached  at  which  no 
symptoms  of  disease  were  produced  although  some  of  the  most  virulent 
germs  were  introduced  into  the  body.     (Rep.  U.  S.  Dep.  Ag.  1883,  p.  48). 
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the  liquids  sarrounding  them,  and  In  this  way  overcomes  those  conditions 
^vhlch  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  microbes.  This  view  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  investigations  of  Ehrlich  who  shows  that  the  living 
tissues  liave  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  they  keep  It  completely  re- 
moved from  the  liquids  surroundlug  them ;  &lso  by  the  observations  of 
Bernard  and  Bert,  who  have  found  that  when  the  vital  activities  are  de- 
pressed by  various  causes,  oxygen  accumulates  In  the  liquids  of  the  body. 

With  these  various  facts  in  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  how 
Immunity  results  from  one  attack  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  cells  of 
the  body  are  at  first  depressed  In  their  activity  or  narcotized  by  the  poison 
of  the  microbes,  but  after  being  subjected  to  its  Influence  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  they  acquire  a  tolerance  for  It;  just  as  people  acquire  a  tol- 
erance for  tobacco  and  are  able  to  smoke  and  chew  It  without  Inconven- 
ience, although  the  first  attempt  made  them  deathly  siclc.  Of  course,  aa 
this  tolerance  Is  gained,  the  tissues  resume  their  vital  functions  as  before, 
the  liquids  of  the  body  become  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  the  mi- 
crobe and  it  perishes.  From  tliat  time  forward  for  a  considerable,  though 
indefinite  and  variable  period,  the  animal  enjoys  an  immunity  from  that 
particular  microbe  when  Introduced  In  limited  doses;  but  Just  as  almost 
any  one  can  be  inade  sick  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  dose  of  tobacco, 
so  the  immunity  of  most  Individuals  may  be  overcome  by  administering  a 
very  large  dose  of  virus. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  then,  we  should  be  able  to  develop  im- 
munity by  introducing  into  the  body  the  poisonous  products  of  bacterial 
growth  which  have  been  freed  from  all  living  organisms.  This  result 
would  be  a  most  decided  advance  in  the  preventive  treatment  of  contag- 
ious diseases.  Investigations  of  this  question  have  not  been  as  numerous 
or  thorough  as  is  desirable.  Pasteur  found  tliat  his  fowls  which  had  been 
treated  with  the  narcotic  above  referred  to  were  still  susceptible.  The 
writer  made  many  experiments  with  the  some  poison,  which  were  also  neg- 
ative in  their  results.  Law  has  published  experiments  with  swine  plague 
from  which  he  claims  positive  results,  but  the  number  of  animals  oper- 
ated upon  Is  too  limited  to  be  at  all  conclusive,  even  If  the  details  of  the 
experiments  were  satisfactory,  which  is  not  the  case.  Quite  recently  in 
our  experiments,  pigeons  have  been  granted  a  very  complete  immunity 
from  the  efibcts  of  swine  plague  vims  by  treating  them  with  cultures  of 
the  microbe,  in  which  all  living  organisms  had  been  previously  destroyed 
by  heat.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  our  experiments  with  pigs  have  only 
given  negative  results. 

Although  there  are  still  some  points  In  connection  with  this  subject 
which  greatly  need  experimental  elucidation.  It  Is  believed  that  tlie  theory 
developed  in  this  paper  is  in  accordance  with  the  fticts  so  far  demonstrated. 
The  problems  of  immunity  have  long  been  considered  impenetrable  mys- 
teries, and  if  this  theory  does  not  prove  in  all  respects  correct,  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may,  at  least,  be  of  some  service  to  other  Investigators. 
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it  proyes,  that  there  is  some  other  influence  which  prevents  the  multipli- 
cation of  pathogenic  germs  in  such  cases  besides  their  ingestion  by  phag- 
ocytes. 

Another  question  which  suggests  itself  Is,  How  do  the  microbes  over- 
come  the  unfavorable  conditions  to  their  development  which  normally  ex- 
ist in  the  animal  body  ?  There  are  a  number  of  facts  bearing  upon  this 
aspect  of  our  problem.  Zuelzer  and  Riemschn elder  found  that  cultivated 
bacteria  which  might  be  introduced  under  the  skin  and  into  the  circu- 
lation of  different  animals  without  producing  septic  accidents,  would  pro- 
duce these  effects  If  two  to  Ave  centigrams  of  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia 
were  added  to  the  liquid  injected.  This  shows  that  a  narcotic  may  enable 
otherwise  harmless  bacteria  to  multiply  in  the  tissues. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  putrefying  animal  substances,  such  as 
pus,  blood,  and  water  in  which  flesh  has  been  macerated,  acquire  at  times 
the  most  virulent  properties,  and  a  small  quantity  is  even  sufficient  to  des- 
troy a  horse.  Chauveau  has  shown  that  when  such  liquids  are  Altered,  the 
filtrates,  though  eminently  poisonous,  did  not  produce  local  effects,  but 
that  this  filtrate  injected  with  the  bacteria  enabled  them  to  produce  effects 
incomparably  greater  than  when  the  organisms  were  mixed  with  water 
alone.  Ililler  went  a  step  beyond  this  and  found  in  his  experiments  that 
If  such  bacteria  were  filtered  from  the  poisonous  liquids  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  so  as  to  free  them  entirely  from  the  poison  adhering 
to  them,  they  might  then  be  Injected  Into  dogs,  rabbits,  and  frogs  with- 
out producing  any  effect. 

From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  certain  bacteria  are  pathogenic  be- 
cause they  produce  during  their  growth  In  albuminous  liquids  extremely 
virulent  poisons,  probably  of  a  narcotic  nature  which  depress  the  vital 
functions  or  entirely  arrest  them  at  the  point  where  the  microbes  gain  en-' 
trance  into  the  body,  and  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  propagate 
themselves. 

Do  the  microbes  of  the  contagious  fevers  produce  such  poisonous  sub- 
stances during  their  multiplication?  Pasteur  has  shown  that  the  fowl  chol- 
era microbe  produces  a  narcotic  when  grown  in  culture  liquids,  which 
when  separated  from  the  organisms  and  Injected  In  sufficient  quantity  pro- 
duced symptoms  identical  with  those  of  fowl  cholera,  but  which  symptoms 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  writer  repeated  this  ex- 
periment, confirmed  the  conclusion  and  found  that  the  poison  when  very 
concentrated  entirely  destroyed  the  life  of  the  tissues. 

In  the  Investigations  of  swine  plague  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  microbe  of 
this  disease  also  produces  a  poisonous  principle  which  was  tested  upon 
the  circulation  of  small  animals  by  Dr.  Beyer  and  found  to  produce  effects 
almost  identical  with  those  caused  by  atropia. 

With  these  observations  before  us,  we  can  readily  understand  how  a 
relatively  large  dose  of  virus  overwhelms  the  animal  cells  at  the  point  of 
its  introduction  with  its  peculiar  poison,  arrests  their  activity,  prevents 
them  from  withdrawing  the  oxygen,  at  least  to  the  normal  degree,  from 
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the  liquids  sarroandlng  them,  and  in  this  way  overcomes  those  conditions 
which  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  microbes.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  investigations  of  Ehrlich  who  shows  that  the  living 
tissues  have  such  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  they  keep  it  completely  re- 
moved from  the  liquids  surroundlug  them ;  &lso  by  the  observations  of 
Bernard  and  Bert,  who  have  found  that  when  the  vital  activities  are  de- 
pressed by  various  causes,  oxygen  accumulates  in  the  liquids  of  the  body. 

With  these  various  facts  In  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  how 
immunity  results  from  one  attaclc  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  cells  of 
the  body  are  at  first  depressed  in  tlieir  activity  or  narcotized  by  the  poison 
of  the  microbes,  but  after  being  subjected  to  its  infiuence  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  they  acquire  a  tolerance  for  it;  just  as  people  acquire  a  tol- 
erance for  tobacco  and  are  able  to  smoke  and  chew  it  without  inconven- 
ience, although  the  first  attempt  made  them  deathly  sick.  Of  course,  as 
this  tolerance  is  gained,  the  tissues  resume  their  vital  functions  as  before, 
the  liquids  of  the  body  become  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  the  mi- 
crobe and  it  perishes.  From  tliat  time  forward  for  a  considerable,  though 
indefinite  and  variable  period,  the  animal  enjoys  an  immunity  from  that 
particular  microbe  when  introduced  in  limited  doses;  but  Just  as  almost 
any  one  can  be  made  sick  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  dose  of  tobacco, 
so  the  immunity  of  most  individuals  may  be  overcome  by  administering  a 
very  large  dose  of  virus. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  then,  we  should  be  able  to  develop  im- 
munity by  introducing  into  the  body  the  poisonous  products  of  bacterial 
growth  which  have  been  freed  from  all  living  organisms.  This  result 
would  be  a  most  decided  advance  in  the  preventive  treatment  of  contag- 
ious diseases.  Investigations  of  this  question  have  not  been  as  numerous 
or  thorough  as  is  desirable.  Pasteur  found  tliat  his  fowls  which  had  been 
treated  with  the  narcotic  above  referred  to  were  still  susceptible.  The 
writer  made  many  experiments  with  the  same  poison,  which  were  also  neg- 
ative in  their  results.  Law  has  published  experiments  with  swine  plague 
from  which  he  claims  positive  results,  but  the  number  of  animals  oper- 
ated upon  is  too  limited  to  be  at  all  conclusive,  even  if  the  details  of  the 
experiments  were  satisfactory,  which  is  not  the  case.  Quite  recently  in 
our  experiments,  pigeons  have  been  granted  a  very  complete  immunity 
from  the  eflVicts  of  swine  plague  virus  by  treating  them  with  cultures  of 
the  microbe,  in  which  all  living  organisms  had  been  previously  destroyed 
by  heat.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  our  experiments  with  pigs  have  only 
given  negative  results. 

Although  there  are  still  some  points  in  connection  with  this  subject 
which  <2;reatly  need  experimental  elucidation,  it  is  believed  that  tlie  theory 
developed  in  this  paper  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  so  far  demonstrated. 
The  problems  of  immunity  have  long  been  considered  impenetrable  mys- 
teries, and  if  this  theory  does  not  prove  in  all  respects  correct,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may,  at  least,  be  of  some  service  to  other  investigators. 
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A  POINT  OF  PRIORITY  I3f  RR04RD  TO  THR  THEORY  OP  IMMUNITY  FROM  CON- 
TAGIOUS DisRASRS.  By  D.  E.  Salmon,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cnlture,  Washington,  D.  C.  x 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Dr.  Strrnbrrg  claf  ms  priority  for  having  originated  the  vital  resistance 
theory  of  immunity.  Dr.  Law  claims  to  have  reached  the  same  conclusion 
independently  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  demonstrated  that  im- 
munity might  be  produced  with  sterilized  virus. 

This  paper  shows  that  the  theory  under  consideration  was  offered  sev- 
eral years  before  the  lime  claimed  by  either  of  these  gentlemen.  Also 
that  Law's  demonstration  was  unsatisfactory,  that  his  experiments  re- 
peated by  the  writer  do  not  sustain  his  claims  and  that  It  is  not  probable 
that  immunity  can  be  granted  under  the  conditions  of  his  experiments. 


Tub  variability  of  pathogenic  organisms  as  illustrated  by  the 
BACTERIUM  OF  SWINE-PLAQUE.  By  THEOBALD  Smith,  M.D.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

By  inoculation  into  mice,  a  bacterium  was  isolated  from  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  spleens  taken  from  swine-plague  in  Nebraska,  which  resembles  the 
bacterium  of  swine-plague  found  in  the  East,  in  regard  to  its  morpholog- 
ical and  pathogenic  characters,  and  yet  differs  from  it  in  certain  minor 
biological  features,  that  it  seems  justifiable  to  regard  one  as  a  variety  of 
the  other,  or  both  varieties  of  a  third  form. 

This  new  bacterium  resembles  the  bacterium  of  swine-plague  in  forna, 
size  and  mode  of  staining.  Like  the  former  it  is  motile  when  cultivated 
in  liquid  media  and  fails  to  liquefy  gelatine.  Both  grow  alike  on  agar-agar 
and  potato,  and  both  fail  to  affect  the  microscopic  appearance  of  milk  in 
which  they  multiply.  The  thermal  death-point  of  both  is  about  58°  C.  Cul- 
tures of  various  ages  are  killed  by  an  exposure  to  this  temperature  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  neither  is  there  any  indication  of  spore  for- 
mation. Both  produce  the  same  lesions  in  mice,  rabbits  and  pigeons  after 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pure  cultures. 

This  bacterium  differed  from  the  bacterium  of  swine-plague  in  the  fol- 
lowing minor  but  constant  features :  1.  In  liquid  cultures  of  the  former 
the  surface  was  covered  by  a  complete  membrane  within  one  or  two  days 
which  is  invariably  absent  in  cultures  of  the  latter  but  may  occasionally 
appear  in  advanced,  old  cultures.  2.  It  is  more  sensitive  to  the  reaction 
of  the  culture  media,  as  it  failed  to  grow  In  neutral  gelatine  but  grew  vig- 
orously in  such  as  was  slightly  alkaline,  while  the  other  bacterium  grew  in 
both,  but  more  vigorously  in  the  alkaline  medium.  3.  This  microbe  failed 
to  induce  the  disease  in  guinea-pigs. 
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The  study  of  these  two  closely  related  microbes  presents  the  first  evi- 
dence as  to  the  possibility  of  the  variation  of  pathogenic  forms.  It  raises 
a  number  of  qaestions  as  to  the  caoses  of  variation  whether  dependent  on 
external  conditions,  such  as  climate,  soil,  etc.,  or  upon  the  organization 
of  the  susceptible  animals  which  in  turn  depends  upon  their  food,  mode 
of  life,  race,  etc. 

These  facts  su^gjest  the  possibility  of  the  variation  of  other  pathogenic 
microbes  aud  may  offer  an  explanation  of  the  varying  virulence  of  epidem- 
ics of  the  same  disease  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 


The  DACTKRii'M  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE.    By  D.  E.  Sauion  and  Theobaij> 
Smith,  U.  S.  Departmeutof  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 
A  SHORT  account  of  t lie  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  bacterium, 
its  growth  in  different  media  and  the  animals  which  are  affected  by  it. 
Tlie  characters  are  pointed  out  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  organisms. 


Ox     SOME  CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES  OF  INSECTS.       By   Prof.    S.    A.    FORBES, 

Champaign,  III. 

[aistract.J 

Contagious  insect  diseases  are  first  classed  according  to  their  organic 
causes  (^Hyphomycoses,  Sliizoiii)' coses,  Sperozoses,  etc.)»  and  then  accord- 
ing to  tlR'ir  capacity  of  hereditary  transference.  A  germ  disease  of  the  lar- 
va of  PifrisrajKe  L.,  is  described  at  lengili,  as  to  its  symptoms,  course  and 
histolojjical  cliaracters,  and  Its  bacterial  cliaracter  is  demonstrated.  Fluid 
and  solid  cnltures  of  tlie  i):icteria  are  described,  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease  to  larva?  of  Ptjramf  i  rut-'lui  L.,  by  means  of  fiuid  cultures  from  the 
cabbage  worm  is  shown  by  description  of  the  experiment  and  its  results. 

The  only  partially  snccessful  result  is  then  given  of  some  experiments 
for  the  transference  of  pibrine  of  the  silkworm  to  other  insects,  a  study  of 
"jaundice  "  of  the^ilivVvorm  is  reporteil,  with  similar  transfer  experiments, 
illu>trattd  by  numerous  cultures,  and  brief  mention  is  made  of  a  disease 
of  the  larva  o^  Xfiphelo^^ps  violans. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  numerous  microscope  slides  and  solid  cul- 
tures, and  photographs  o(  both. 
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Do  ANY    OF    OUR  NORTH  AMERICAN    BATS  MIGRATE?     EVIDENCE  IN  THE 

AFFIRMATIVE.    Bj  C  Hart  Merriam,  M.D.,  Waslilngtou,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

It  Is  not  ordinarily  believed  tliat  bats  migrate,  tlie  prevalent  notion  be-, 
ing  that  they  spend  the  "winter  in  a  dormant  condition  in  caves,  holiow 
trees  and  other  places  of  retreat. 

In  the  case  of  two  species,  namely,  the  hoary  bat  (Atalapha  ctnered)  and 
the  silver-haired  bat  (^Vesperugo  noctioagans)^  evidence  of  migration  is 
complete. 

The  hoary  bat  belongs  to  the  Canadian  fauna^  but,  in  fall  and  winter, 
occurs  at  places  far  to  the  southward  of  its  breeding  range.  The  silver- 
haired  bat  occurs  regularly  in  spring  and  fall  at  a  lonely  rock  about  thirty 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  No  bats  breed  at  this  place,  and  the  near- 
est island  Is  fourteen  miles  distant. 


The  lampreys  of  Cayuga  lake.    By  Simon  H.  Gage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  Skth  E.  Meek,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rABSTRAGT.l 

The  points  brought  out  in  this  paper  are : 

1.  The  determination  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  large  Cayuga  lake 
lamprey  aqd  the  sea  lamprey. 

2.  The  discovery  of  Ammocxtes  branchialis  east  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. 

8.  The  determination  of  the  constant  presence  of  a  dorsal  fold  or  ridge 
in  the  males  and  of  a  ventral  fin-like  fold  in  the  females  of  Petromyzon 
marinus  at  the  breeding  season. 

4.  The  nests  are  excavations  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  usually  just 
above  ripples.  In  the  fine  sand  and  gravel,  at  the  bottom  of  these  nests, 
the  eggs  are  laid  and  the  embryos  developed.  The  pile  of  stones  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  excavation  is  not  the  nest  as  Is  often  supposed. 

5.  The  breeding  season  lasts  nearly  two  months  (May  and  June),  and 
a  single  nest  may  be  used  by  successive  pairs  of  lampreys. 

6.  Tiie  larvae,  or  immature  forms,  live  in  the  sand  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream  just  below  the  water  line. 
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Vaso-motor  kervks  of  tiie  limbs.    By  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditcii,  Hansard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  MasH. 

I  ABSTRACT.] 

In  most  of  the  recent  experiments  on  the  vaso- motor  nerves  of  the 
limbs,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  has  been  taken  as  the  Index  of  vaso-mo- 
tor activity.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  by  this  method  transitory  changes 
cannot  be  recorded  and  quantitative  results  cannot  be  obtained.  In  exper- 
iments made  with  the  pie  thy  sinograph  ic  method,  to  which  these  objections 
do  not  apply,  It  was  found  that  either  a  constriction,  or  a  constriction  fol- 
lowed by  a  dilatation,  or  a  dilatation  of  tlie  vessels  of  the  leg,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  character  of 
the  result  depends  largely  upon  the  strength  and  rapidHy  of  the  induction 
shocks  used  as  a  stimulus.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results 
of  909  observations  of  the  effect  of  stimulations  of  the  sciatic  nerve  w  ith 
induction  shocks  of  varying  intensity  and  rate. 
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The  figures  in  the  columns  headed  — ,  —  4-  and  +  .show  in  what  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  observ^ations  the  eftect  of  the  stimulation  of  each 
rate  and  strength  was  respectively  a  constriction,  a  constriction  followed 
by  a  dilatation  and  a  dilatation.  It  will  be  observed:  1.  That  with  each 
rate  and  intensity  of  stimulation  the  result,  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  ob- 
servations, is  a  constriction  followed  by  a  dilatation;  2.  That  with  an 
Increasing  rate  of  stimulation  the  proportion  of  cases  giving  a  simple  dila- 
tation diminishes  while  (except  with  strong  stimulations)  that  of  cases 
giving  a  simple  constriction  increases. 

With  slow  irritations  it  was  found  that  dilatations  are  more  readily  pro- 
duced w  ith  feeble  than  with  strong  irritations.  Experiments  with  animals 
whose  nerves  had  been  cut  several  days  previously  showed  that  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  causes  tlie  loss  of  its  constricting  earlier  than  that  of  its 
dilating  power. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sciatic  nerve  contains  fibres  which  both  con- 
tract and  dilate  the  vessels ;  but  the  former  effect  being  more  prompt  than 
the  latter,  both  in  its  appearance  and  disappearance,  the  two  effects  never 
neutralize  each  other. 

A  fresh  ners-e  w  ith  a  strong  and  rapid  stimulation  are  the  best  condi- 
tions for  producing  constriction.  A  degenerated  nerve  with  a  feeble  and 
slow  stimulation  are  the  best  conditions  for  producing  dilatation. 
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The  facial  nerve  in  the  domestic  cat.     By  T.  B.  Stowell,  Ph.D., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

This  contribution  to  comparative  neurology  is  offered  with  the  desire 
to  place  the  neurology  of  the  domestic  cat  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
the  osteology  and  the  myology  of  the  same  mammal,  vrhich  have  already 
been  published.  The  anatomy  of  the  brain  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
B.  G.  Wilder.  The  origin  and  the  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves  have 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  given.  The  vagus  nerve  was  described  by 
me  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  July,  1881, 
and  a  paper  upon  the  trigeminus  nerve  was  read  before  the  same  society 
May,  1886. 

The  facial  nerve  may  be  traced  to  the  cerebellum  with  the  medi-ped- 
uncle  and  the  prepeduncle,  to  the  epicoele,  and  to  the  caudal  region  of  the 
metacoele.  Its  ectal  origin  is  from  the  latero-cephalic  border  of  the  tra- 
pezium, meso-cephalad  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  ento-cranial  trunk  re- 
ceives an  accession  (apparently  from  tlie  auditory)  just  peripherad  of  the 
arteriole  which  separates  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  at  their  ectal 
origins.  Is  this  Wrlsbery's  intermediary  nerve,  and  Snpolini's  thirteenth 
cranial  nerve?  The  interosseous  portion  traverses  the  serpentine  flexions 
of  the  fallopian  aqueduct  to  the  stylo-mastold  foramen.  At  tlie  angle  in 
the  aqueduct  about  3  mm.  peripherad  of  the  ental  meatus  auditorius  a  con- 
siderable ramus  about  2  mm.  in  length  is  given  off  which  divides  into  four 
ramuli :  these  constitute  the  mesul  root  of  the  great  superficial  petrosal 
nerve,  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  a  ramulus  to  tlie  sympathic 
plexus,  and  a  ramulus  to  the  eminence  upon  the  caudo-lateral  angle  of 
the  Qasserian  ganglion. 

From  the  interosseous  portion  the  tympanic  nerve  is  given  to  the  stap- 
edius muscle.  At  the  geniculate  ganglion  it  communicates  with  the  pe- 
trosal ganglion  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the 
vagus  nerve,  and  with  the  cliorda  tympani. 

The  principal  communicating  branches  of  the  ecto-cranial  nerve  relate 
the  facial  with  the  superficial  cervical,  the  mental,  the  buccal,  the  auricu- 
lo-temporal,  the  supra- orbital,  the  great  auricular  (spinal)  and  the  small 
auricular  (spinal)  nerves.  The  principal  ecto-cranial  divisions  are  the 
digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  cervico-facial,  the  temporo-faclal  and  the 
auricular  nerves. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  this  nerve  are  such  as  to  justify  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  cat  as  a  preliminary  to  anthropotomy,  and  to  determine  physi- 
ological functions. 

(The  entire  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  for  1886.) 
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Reijitive  stability  op  okgans  as,  drpendekt  on  phylogkny.    By  Dr. 
Frank  Baker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

A  NUMBER  of  instances  are  cited  to  show  that  the  longer  a  structure  has 
been  actively  employed  phylogenetically,  the  more  stable  is  its  Ainctlon 
and  the  less  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  pathological  processes. 


On  areas  ok  form  and  color-pkrception  in  the  human  retina.    By 
Prof.  J.  H.  PiLLSBURY,  Northampton,  Mass. 

[abstract.] 

After  describing  the  methods  of  observation  and  apparatus  used,  the 
paper  discusses  the  following  points : 

1.  Relation  between  myopia  of  the  eye  and  the  extent  of  the  area  of 
form  vision. 

2.  Relative  extent  of  areas  of  form-  and  color-perception. 

3.  Relative  extent  of  areas  of  color-perception  for  different  colors. 

4.  Some  curious  irregularities  of  areas  of  color  perception. 


Demonstration  of  an  easy  method  of  measuring  reaction  times. 
By  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[abstract.] 

As  several  good  text-books  of  physiology  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the 
subject  of  the  time  taken  up  by  the  processes  involved  in  a  reflex  and  vol- 
untary action  and  sensation,  as  well  as  the  simpler  mental  processes,  it 
will  perhaps  be  of  use  to  instructors  In  physiology,  to  be  provided  with  a 
simple  and  Inexpensive  method  of  demonstrating  the  main  facts  in  this  In- 
teresting subject. 

I.  Simple  reaction  times,  A  number  of  persons  arrange  themselves  in 
a  circle,  each  with  his  flnger  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  one  before 
him.  At  a  given  signal  he  presses  his  neighbor's  shoulder  who,  upon 
receiving  the  impression,  transfers  It  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  on.  The 
time  (which  In  all  the  experiments  is  taken  by  counting  the  ticks  of  an 
alarm-clock  beating  quarter-seconds)  consumed  by  the  operation,  divided 
by  the  product  of  the  number  of  persons  into  the  number  of  revolutions, 
win  give  the  average  reaction-time  for  a  touch  Impression. 

II.  Distinction  Time.    Let  the  distinction  be  between  tw^o  sensations. 
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Take  a  pack  of  playing  cards,  throw  oat  the  face  cards  and  shuffle  the  re- 
maluing  forty  cards.  Hold  them  with  the  backs  towards  yourself  and  at 
a  given  signal  by  the  assistant  (who  will  act  as  time-keeper)  turn  over 
and  place  on  the  table  the  first  of  the  forty  cards,  and  dispose  of  the  rest 
of  the  pack  in  the  same  way  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Next,  do  the  same, 
but  do  not  deposit  the  card  before  you  have  distinguished  whether  its 
markings  were  red  or  black.  The  difference  in  time  between  the  two  oper- 
ations, divided  by  forty,  will  give  the  average  distinction  time.  The  proc- 
ess can  be  complicated  by  making  several  distinctions  with  many  packs  of 
cards,  etc. 

III.  Choice  Time.  Again  take  the  simplest  case,  a  choice  between  two 
modes  of  reaction.  Throw  the  cards  (face  towards  you)  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  into  two  packs  without  any  definite  order  of  distribution.  Next, 
place  all  the  red  cards  on  one  pack  and  all  the  black  on  the  other.  The 
difference  in  time  between  these  operations  (divided  by  forty)  will  be  the 
time  necessary  to  tell  the  color  of  the  card  plus  the  time  necessary  to 
choose  the  right  pack  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  We  know  the  former 
time  from  II ;  subtraction  gives  the  latter.  Many  complications  can  be 
introduced. 

IV.  Association  Time.  Three  persons.  A,  B  and  C,  are  needed.  A  calls 
off  from  a  prepared  slip  one  often  short  concrete  nouns  to  B,who,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  hearing  each  call-word,  names  a  word  associated  in  any 
way  with  it,  whereupon  A  calls  the  next  and  so  on  through  the  list ;  while 
C  records  the  time.  Next  B  does  the  **  calling"  and  A  the  **  associating." 
Then  A  and  B  each  have  a  list  of  ten  words,  and  simply  call  the  words 
alternately  as  soon  as  heard.  By  having  the  three  subjects  in  turn  play 
the  part  of  **  caller, "  "  associater  "  and  **time-keeper,"  we  get  the  values 
of  six  equations :  viz.,  A  (caller)  +  B  (assoc.)  =  ?;  B  (caller)  +  A  (as- 
soc.)  =  ?;  A  (caller)  +  C  (assoc.)  =  ?;  C  (caller)  +  A  (assoc.)  =  ?; 
B  (caller)  +  C  (assoc.)  =  ?;  C  (caller)  +  B  (assoc.)  =  ?;  whence  a  sim- 
ple algebraic  solution  yields  the  value  of  the  time  of  each. 

The  principle  underlying  the  method  is  that  of  having  a  series  of  reac- 
tion-time to  measure,  and  thus  dispensing  with  elaborate  time-recording 
apparatus;  and  in  case  of  II  and  III  that  of  having  the  subject  himself 
produce  the  sensation  upon  which  he  is  to  react. 

[For  a  more  complete  account  one  is  referred  to  **  Sciencet*'  Aug.  20, 
1886.] 


Tub  dreams  of  the  blind  and  the  centres  of  sight.     By  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[abstract.] 

Only  the  more  important  physiological  points  in  a  more  extended  psy- 
chological study  of  the  dreams  of  the  blind  will  be  here  noticed.  The  fact 
that  man  is  a  ^'visual"  animal,  that  sight  is  his  most  important  sense,  comes 
to  light  in  such  a  saying  as  ^'seeing  is  believing."    The  great  activity  of 
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sight  in  waking  life  is  continued  in  sleep  and  gives  rise  to  '^visions;"  the 
roost  frequent  and  characteristic  presentation  of  dreams.  To  the  blind  all 
this  is  impossible  and  their  store  of  picture  memories  must  be  founded  on 
another  series  of  sensations,  especially  of  hearing,  and  to  a  less  extent  of 
touch.  From  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  fact  of  dream-vision 
would  mean  that  in  the  dreamer's  brain  there  is  developed  a  sight-centre, 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  which  Is  tlie  material  substratum  of  his  dreams. 
Brain  centres,  we  know  from  observation  and  experiments  on  animals,  are 
of  sluw  growth.  By  asking  what  is  the  latest  age  at  which  a  child  may 
become  totally  blind  and  still  retain  dream- vision,  we  shall  be  asking,  ''How 
long  a  time  is  necessary  for  the  sight  centre  to  develop  sufficiently  to  en- 
able it  to  function  without  further  retinal  stimulation.  Two  hnndred 
blind  persons  (mostly  young)  in  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  were  questioned  in  detail  with  regard  to  their  dreams ; 
and  from  their  answers  I  conclude  that  the  critical  age  is  between  the 
fifth  and  the  seventh  year.  Those  losing  their  sight  before  this  age  have 
no  more  vision  in  their  dreams,  than  if  they  were  blind  from  birth;  those 
who  become  blind  during  this  period,  may  or  may  not  lose  dream- vision 
(depending  probably  on  individual  development) ;  while  those,  whose  eye- 
sight is  destroyed  after  this  period,  find  themselves  quite  on  a  par  with 
seeing  persons  In  dream  life.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  that  of 
Dr.  Heermau,  whose  paper  was  published  in  Ammon*s  Zeitschrift  for 
1838.  In  ray  case,  however,  only  cases  of  total  blindness  are  employed 
as  a  basis  for  this  conclusion.  With  regard  to  cases  of  partial  blindness, 
It  is  found  that  the  same  period  divides  those  whose  dream-vision  is 
brighter  and  more  vivid  than  the  partial  sight  of  waking  life,  from  those 
whose  Waking  life  furnishes,  though  filled  with  imperfect  sensations  of 
sight,  the  material  for  dream  images.  Further  points  of  interest  are  that, 
after  many  years,  the  dream  pictures  tend  to  lose  their  original  vividness; 
that  the  blind  dream  quite  as  frequently  as  normal  people;  and  that  the 
critical  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  corresponds  with  what 
many  authorities  regard  as  the  extreme  age  at  which  loss  of  hearing  will 
cause  deaf-mutism  and  with  the  age  at  which  one  begins  to  remember 
sufficiently  of  one's  self  to  mark  It  as  the  beginning  of  one's  personal 
consciousness. 
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Atavism  the  result  of  cross-breeding  lettuce.     By  Dr.  E.  Lewis 
Sturtevant,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  bltlliform  or  hygroscopic  cells  of  grasses  and  sedges  com- 
pared.   By  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


Human  cerebral  fissures:    their  relations  and  names,  and  the 
METHODS  OF  STUDYING  THEM.    By  Dr.  BuRT  G.  WILDER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Homologies  of  segmentation  of  the  ovum  in  vERTEBiLiTES.    By  Dr. 
CH.UILES  Sedgwick  Minot,  Boston,  Mass. 


Physiological  notes  on  ants.    By  Dr.  Jos.  Jastrow,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Orientation  of  small  objects  for  section-cutting.    By  J.  S.  Kings- 
ley,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Embryology  of  Crangon.    By  J.  S.  Kingsley,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  economic  ornithol- 
ogy AND  mammalogy.   By  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Travelung  of  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Sarcophaga.  By  Capt.  W.  L. 
Coffinberry,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Relations  of  the  ear-bones  in  certain  lower  vertebrates.    By  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Note  on  the  crystalline  style  in  Mya  arenaria.    By  Miss  Fanny  R. 
Hitchcock,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  STUDY   IN    AGRICULTURAL    BOTANY.        By  Dr.    E.    LEWIS    StURTEVANT, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  PRESENCE  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CORPUS  CALLOSUM  IN  THE  BRAINS 

OF  THE  LOWER  VERTEBRATES.    By  Dr.  Henry  F.  Osborn,  Priuceton, 
New  Jersey.  

The  PROTOTYPE  OF  TUB  CEPHALOPODA.      By  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
Boston,  Mass. 

ZoETic  MAXIMA.    By  Dr.  L.  P.  Gratacap,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


06PHRADIU3I  IN  Crkpidula.    By  Dr.  KiSNRY  F.  Osborn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


On  the    DEVELOPMENT   OP   THE   HUMAN    CHORION.      By    Dr.    ChaRLES  S. 

Minot,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGVAQES,  AND  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF 

SPEAKING  MAN 


In  the  study  of  every  science  there  arise  from  time  to  time 
difficult  questions  or  problems,  which  seem  to  bar  the  way  of  the 
student  in  one  direction  or  another.  It  becomes  apparent  that  on 
the  proper  solution  of  these  problems  the  progress  of  the  science 
mainly  depends ;  and  the  minds  of  all  inquirers  are  bent  earnestly 
on  the  discovery  of  this  solution.  Such  in  biology  are  the  questions 
of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  genesis  of  species.  Anthropology, 
and  its  auxiliary  or  component  sciences  of  comparative  philologj', 
ethnology  and  archaeology,  have  their  share  of  these  problems. 
Among  them  two  of  the  most  important  are  undoubtedly,  in  phi- 
lology, the  question  of  the  origin  of  linguistic  stocks,  and  in 
archaeology,  the  question  of  the  epoch  at  which  man  acquired  the 
faculty  of  speech.  In  the  language  of  modern  diplomac3',  these 
would  be  st3'led  "  burning  questions,"  which  must  be  settled  be- 
fore any  hopeful  progress  can  be  made  in  other  discussions.  A 
brief  consideration  of  these  questions,  in  the  light  cast  upon  them 
by  the  most  recent  discoveries,  may  therefore  be  deemed  to  form 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  work  of  our  section.  Briefly 
defined,  then,  our  inquiry  on  this  occasion  will  have  for  its  sub- 
jects, or  rather  its  subject, — for  the  two  questions  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  form  in  reality  but  one  problem, —  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages and  the  antiquit}*^  of  speaking  man. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  languages  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  different  and  larger  question  of  the  origin  of  language, 
which  belongs  rather  to  anthropology  proper  than  to  the  science 
of  linguistics,  and  will  come  under  consideration  in  the  later  part 
of  our  inquiry.      Nor  yet  does  our  question  concern  the  rise  and 
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development  of  the  different  tongues  belonging  to  one  linguistic 
stock  or  family,  like  the  sixty  languages  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  stock,  the  twenty  languages  of  the  Hamito-Semitic  family, 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  languages  enumerated  by  Mr. 
R.  N.  Oust  as  composing  the  great  Bantu  or  South  African  family, 
and  the  thirt^^-five  languages  of  the  wide-spread  Algonkin  stock. 
Such  idioms,  however  much  they  may  differ,  are  in  their  nature 
only  dialects.  The  manner  in  which  these  idioms  originate  is  per- 
fectly well  understood.  When  two  communities,  in  the  barbarous 
or  semi-barbarous  stage,  whose  members  spoke  originally  the  same 
language,  have  been  separated  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  a  differ- 
ence of  dialect,  due  to  differences  of  climate,  culture,  customs  and 
other  circumstances,  grows  up  between  tliem.  They  can  still  un- 
derstand each  other's  speech,  but  there  are  variances  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  by  which  they  can  readily  be 
distinguished.  In  the  progress  of  time  these  differences  increase. 
Grammatical  peculiarities  are  developed.  Permutations  of  ele- 
mentary sounds,  like  those  which  are  manifested  in  the  famous 
"  Grimm's  law,"  alter  whole  classes  of  words  be^'ond  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  hearer  familiar  only  with  tlie  original  speech.  And,  finally, 
two  distinct  languages  are  found  to  have  come  into  being,  so  diverse 
in  vocabulary  and  grammar  that  each  must  be  learned  as  a  foreign 
speech  by  the  speakers  of  the  other  tongue.  Yet,  however  wide 
may  be  the  diversity,  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  will  al- 
waj's  disclose  the  kinship,  and  indicate  the  common  origin  of  the 
two  languages. 

But  while  the  manner  in  which  different  languages  of  the  same 
family  arise  is  thus  evident  enough,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  in  the 
numerous  instances  which  have  occurred  within  historic  times,  we 
have  neither  instance  nor  satisfactory  theory  to  explain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  families  themselves.  When,  for  example,  we 
have  traced  back  the  Arj^an  (or  Indo-European)  languages  and  the 
Semitic  languages  to  their  separate  mother-tongues,  which  we  are 
able  to  frame  out  of  the  scattered  dialects,  we  find  between  these 
two  mother-tongues  a  great  gulf,  which  no  explanation  thus  far 
proposed  has  sufficed  to  bridge  over.  How  strongly  the  sense  of 
this  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  the  highest  minds  engaged  in  philo- 
logical study  will  be  evident  from  two  striking  examples.  Sixty 
years  ago.  Baron  William  von  Humboldt,  who  held  in  this  branch  of 
study  the  same  position  which  was  held  by  his  illustrious  brother  in 
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the  natural  sciences,  found  it — as  Dr.  Brinton  states  in  the  excellent 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Humboldt's  ''Philosophic  Gram- 
mar of  the  American  Languages" — "so  contrary  to  the  results  of 
his  prolonged  and  profound  study  of  languages  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  tongue  like  the  Sanscrit  could  ever  be  developed  from 
one  like  the  Chinese,  that  he  frankly  said  that  he  would  rather  accept 
at  once  the  doctrine  of  those  who  attribute  the  different  idioms  of 
men  to  an  immediate  revelation  from  God."  Fifty  years  later  the 
distinguished  representative  of  linguistic  science  in  France,  Pro- 
fessor Abel  Hovelacque,  pronounced  in  his  admirable  compendium, 
''La  Linguistique"  (1875),  what  may  be  deemed  the  "last  word" 
of  science  on  this  subject.  "Not  only,"  he  affirms,  "is  there  no 
grammatical  identity  between  the  system  of  the  Semitic  languages 
and  that  of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  these  two  comprehend 
inflection  in  a  manner  entirely  different.  Their  roots  are  totally 
distinct ;  their  formative  elements  are  essentially  different :  and 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  two  modes  in  which  these  elements 
perform  their  functions.  Tiie  abyss  between  the  two  systems  is 
not  merely  profound, — it  is  impassable." 

Such  then  is  the  difficulty  and  the  gravity  of  this  question  of  the 
origin  of  languages, — a  problem  as  serious  and  as  fundamentally 
important  for  philological  science  as  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species  is  deemed  in  biology ;  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
on  the  correct  solution  of  this  problem  the  progress  and  the  future, 
not  merely  of  philology,  but  of  the  whole  "Science  of  Man,"  may 
be  said  to  depend.  For  not  until  it  is  finally  settled  will  the  minds 
of  the  students  of  this  science  be  in  accord  on  the  all-important  ques- 
tion whether  the  human  race  belongs  to  many  species  or  to  only  one. 

Attempts  to  solve  the  problem  have  not  been  lacking.  Several 
solutions  have,  indeed,  been  proposed,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
met  with  general  acceptance.  One  of  these  suggested  explanations 
takes  into  account  the  element  of  time.  If  man  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  centuries,  his  speech  might,  it  is  supposed,  have  un- 
dergone in  that  vast  period  all  the  alterations  required  to  produce 
these  various  linguistic  stocks.  But  the  conclusions  of  William  von 
Humboldt  and  of  Professor  Hovelacque,  already  cited, — conclu- 
sions which  express  the  generally  received  views  of  the  best  philol- 
ogists,— show  that  this  explanation  cannot  be  entertained.  If  the 
development  of  a  language  like  the  Sanscrit  from  a  language  like 
the  Chinese  is  inconceivable, — if  the  abyss  between  the  Semitic 
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and  the  Indo-European  tongues  is  impassable, — then  it  is  clear 
that  the  mere  element  of  time  cannot  help  us  in  this  difficulty. 
Moreover,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  passage  of  time 
has  not  the  effect  supposed.  It  is  certain  that  the  distance  between 
a  Semitic  tongue  and  an  Aryan  tongue  in  our  day — as,  for  exam* 
pie,  between  the  modern  Arabic  and  the  English — is  no  greater 
and  no  less  than  was  the  distance  between  the  Semitic  Assyrian 
and  the  Aryan  Sanscrit  a  thousand  3'ears  before  the  Christian 
era.  If  thirty  centuries  have  made  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
distinction  between  these  two  linguistic  families,  why  should  we 
suppose  that  three  thousand  centuries  would  produce  any  effect  in 
that  direction?  But  in  reality,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  progress 
of  our  inquiry,  it  is  most  probable  that  no  such  element  of  long- 
protracted  time  can  be  admitted  in  the  present  case. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  favored  by  some  esteemed  writers, 
and  among  others  by  Lyell  in  his  famous  work  on  the  "Antiquity 
of  Man,"  supposes  that,  when  men  first  acquired  the  capacity  of  ^ 
speech,  their  use  of  language  was  probably  confined  to  a  few  mono- 
syllabic roots,  of  vague  and  fluctuating  import,  and  that,  when  those 
who  spoke  this  primitive  and  half- formed  tongue  were  scattered 
abroad,  their  imperfect  speech  developed  into  the  widely  different 
lano'uages  which  became  the  mother-tongues  of  the  various  linguis- 
tic families.  This  ingenious  hypothesis,  however,  is  liable,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  all  the  objections  which  the  previously  described  theory 
has  had  to  encounter,  and,  like  that,  does  not  stand  the  test  either 
of  reasoning  or  of  facts.  If  those  who  used  this  primitive  speech 
yfQve — as  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been — human  beings  like 
those  who  now  exist,  their  language  was  a  language  complete  in  all 
its  parts :  for  no  tribe  of  men  has  been  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world  60  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  not  to  have  a  complete 
and  thoroughly  organized  language.  This  language  may,  like  the 
Chinese  and  the  Anamese,  consist  wholly  or  mainlj'  of  roots  ;  but 
It  is  none  the  less  complete,  and — what  is  more  important  to  the 
argument — none  the  less  permanent.  In  the  vast  Chinese  em- 
pire,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  four  thousand  j'ears,  one 
spoken  language  prevails,  with  differences  of  dialect  not  so  great 
as  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  Romanic  languages  of 
Europe.  If  it  be  suggested  that  this  permanence  may  be  due  to 
the  existence  of  one  government  and  of  a  written  character,  the 
same  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  many  monosyllabic  languages  be- 
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longing  to  the  great  linguistic  families  of  Transgangetic  India, — 
tlie  Tibeto-Burman  family,  the  Tai  family,  and  the  Mon-Anam  fam- 
ily,— where  sometimes,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Cust  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  "Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies,"  twenty  dif- 
ferent languages  belonging  to  one  linguistic  stock  are  spoken  by 
communities  living  under  a  dozen  different  governments,  and  in 
every  stage  of  culture.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  nineteen  distinct  linguistic  stocks 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia can  have  originated  in  dialects  of  a  monosyllabic  language 
spoken  thousands  of  j'ears  ago  on  another  continent?  Where  did 
these  dialects  lose  all  traces  of  resemblance,  and  how  did  the  speak- 
ers of  them  come  to  be  living  side  by  side  in  this  narrow  area? 
This  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  raises  diflSculties  far  greater  than  those 
which  it  undertakes  to  explain. 

Finally,  the  latest  proposed  solution,  and  one  which  merits  spe- 
cial attention  for  its  scientific  interest  and  the  weight  of  authority 
in  its  favor,  is  the  theory  first  propounded,  I  believe,  by  the  distin- 
guished Viennese  ethnologist,  Dr.  Frederick  Miiller,  and  adopted 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Haeckel,  by  Professor  Hovelacque,  by  General  Faid- 
herbe,  and  other  eminent  authorities.  This  theory  supposes  that 
men,  or  rather  the  precursors  of  man,  were  at  first  incapable  of 
speech,  and  that  they  acquired  this  capacity  at  different  places. 
This  opinion  is  so  important  that  it  should  be  stated  in  the  language 
of  one  of  its  chief  advocates.     In  his  work,  "La  Linguistique," 
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already  quoted,  Professor  Hovelacque,  after  describing  the  impas- 
sable gulf  which  separates  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European 
languages,  adds  that  the  case  of  these  languages  is  the  case  of  a 
considerable  number  of  linguistic  sj^stems ;  and  he  proceeds :  "The 
consequence  of  this  fact  is  important.  If,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
faculty  of  articulate  speech  is  the  proper  and  the  sole  characteris- 
tic of  man,  and  if  the  different  linguistic  systems,  which  we  know, 
are  irreducible,  they  must  have  come  into  existence  separately,  in 
regions  entirely  distinct.  It  follows  that  the  precursor  of  man, 
the  first  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  articulate  language,  has  gained 
this  faculty  in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  and  has  thus  given 
birth  to  many  human  races  originally  distinct." 

Dr.  Frederick  Miiller,  whose  noble  work,  "The  Outline  of  Lin- 
guistic Science"  {Orundriss der  Sprachioissenschaft)^  is  for  students 
of  our  time  what  the  "Mithridates"  of  Adelung  and  Vater  was  to 
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those  of  a  former  generation, — the  great  thesaarus  of  philologic 
research  and  analysis, — not  only  maintains  this  view,  but  lays  down 
specifically  the  division  of  race  into  which  the  speechless  descend- 
ants of  the  primitive  precursor  of  our  kind — the  homo  primige- 
nius  alcUus — had  separated  before  they  acquired  the  faculty  of 
language.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  weight  which  may  be  justly 
given  to  the  opinions  of  such  high  authorities,  it  may  be  affirmed 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  theories,  that  the  difficul- 
ties raised  by  the  hypothesis  are  immeasurably  greater  than  those 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove. 

The  number  of  totally  different  linguistic  stocks,  so  far  as  now 
known,  is  at  the  lowest  computation  over  two  hundred ;  and  of 
these  the  greater  portion  belong  to  the  western  continent.  The 
theory  now  under  consideration  supposes  that  both  continents  were 
in  early  times  inhabited  throughout  by  beings  resembling  men,  but 
incapable  of  speech.  It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  this  wide 
dispersion  of  beings  in  that  semi-brutal  condition  must  have  occu- 
pied a  vast  space  of  time.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  sud- 
denly and  separately,  with  no  common  impulse  or  cause,  but  at 
one  time,  all  these  scattered  tribes,  which  had  existed  for  countless 
ages  without  language,  fortuitously  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech, 
invented  each  its  own  language,  and  began  to  converse.  Such  a 
stupendous  event — the  simultaneous  acquisition,  by  more  than  two 
hundred  distinct  communities  of  speechless  beings,  of  the  faculty 
which  specially  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute — would  well  de- 
serve to  be  styled  miraculous. 

To  come  down  to  specific  particulars, — many  years  ago,  in 
making  the  first  ethnographical  survey  of  Oregon,  I  found  that 
there  were  in  that  region  no  less  than  twelve  linguistic  stocks, — 
that  is,  families  of  languages  as  distinct  from  one  another  in  words 
and  grammar  as  the  Semitic  family  is  from  the  Indo-European.  The 
able  linguists  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Messrs.  Gatschet  and 
Dorsey,  have  made  further  investigations  in  this  region,  and  have 
visited  portions  of  it  which  I  was  unable  to  reach.  Their  re- 
searches have  confirmed  my  classification,  and  have  added  two  or 
three  additional  stocks.  South  of  this  district,  Mr.  Stephen  Powers, 
in  his  excellent  Report  on  California,  published  by  the  same  Bureau, 
has  continued  the  survey  in  that  direction,  and  has  found  sixteen 
additional  linguistic  stocks  (besides  three  of  the  Oregon  stocks) 
within  the  limits  of  that  state.    Thus,  in  a  region  not  much  larger 
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than  France,  we  find  at  least  thirty  distinct  families  of  languages 
existing  together.  We  are  expected  to  believe  that  thirty  separate 
communities  of  speechless  precursors  of  men,  after  living  side  by 
side  in  this  inarticulate  condition  for  an  indefinite  period,  suddenly 
and  simultaneously  acquired  the  power  of  speech,  and  began  at 
once  to  talk  in  thirty  distinct  languages.  The  mere  statement  of 
this  grotesque  proposition  seems  suflScient  to  refute  it. 

While  some  of  the  ablest  reasoners  have  thus  been  groping 
vaguely  and  blindly,  in  wrong  directions,  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  while  others,  like  Humboldt  and  Whitney,  have  given 
it  up  in  despair,  the  simple  and  sufiScient  explanation  has  been 
lying  close  at  hand,  awaiting  only,  like  many  other  discoveries  in 
science,  the  observation  of  some  facts  of  common  occurrence  to 
bring  it  to  light.  In  the  present  case,  the  two  observers  who  have 
made  the  conclusive  facts  known  to  us  have  both  been  Americans, 
and  both  of  them  writers  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  ;  but 
both  were  entirely  unknown  in  this  branch  of  investigation,  and 
both,  moreover,  had  the  singular  ill-fortune  of  publishing  their  ob- 
servations in  works  of  such  limited  circulation  that  their  important 
contributions  to  science  have  hitherto  failed  to  attain  the  notice 
they  deserved.  Their  observations  were  made  at  about  the  same 
time,  nearly  twenty'  years  ago,  but  published  at  different  dates, — 
the  first  in  1868,  the  second  ten  years  later.  It  was  the  latter  pub- 
lication which  first  attracted  m}*  attention,  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance, and  led  to  a  course  of  study  and  inquiry  resulting  in  the 
facts  and  conclusions  now  to  be  detailed. 

Before  setting  forth  the  facts,  it  will  be  well  to  state  at  once  the 
result  of  the  inquiry.  Briefly,  then,  the  plain  conclusion  to  which 
all  the  observations  point  with  irresistible  force  is,  that  the  origin 
of  linguistic  stocks  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  termed  the  lan- 
guage-making instinct  of  very  young  children.  From  numerous 
cases,  of  which  the  history  has  been  traced,  it  appears  that,  when 
two  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  speak  are  left  much  to- 
gether, they  sometimes  invent  a  complete  language,  sufllicient  for 
all  purposes  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  yet  totally  unintelligible  to 
their  parents  and  others  about  them.  It  is  evident  that,  in  an  ordi- 
nary household,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  language  would 
be  formed  are  most  likely  to  occu*  in  the  case  of  twins.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  is  that  of  which  a  record  has  been 
preserved  in  one  of  the  publications  to  which  reference  has  been 
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made.  This  is  a  volume,  published  in  1878,  by  MissE.  H.  Watson, 
a  lady  of  Boston,  the  authoress  of  several  esteemed  works  on  histor- 
ical subjects.  In  performing  the  pious  duty  of  giving  to  the  world 
an  essay  by  her  father,  the  late  George  Watson,  on  "The  Structure 
of  Language,  and  the  Uniform  Notation  and  Classification  of  Vow- 
els for  all  Languages,'*  the  editress  has  prefixed  to  it  two  essays 
of  her  own,  on  "  The  Origin  of  Language,"  and  on  "Spelling  Re- 
form," which  show  evidence  of  much  reading  and  thought  and  con- 
tain many  valuable  suggestions.  The  volume  bears  the  pecul- 
iar title,  apparently  adopted  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  "The  Universe 
of  Language,"  and  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  now  de- 
funct "  Authors'  Publishing  Company,"  by  whose  lapse  most  of 
the  edition  was  cast  back  upon  the  hands  of  the  editress,  and  thus 
failed  to  obtain  the  attention  and  credit  which  its  value  should 
have  insured. 

The  first  of  Miss  Watson's  essays  in  this  volume  comprises,  in 
especial,  one  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge, — her  account  of 
the  "children's  language," — which  she  justly  deemed  to  be  of  great 
value,  and  which  is  perhaps  even  more  important  than  she  sup- 
posed. It  is  presented  by  her  ^s  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  human  speech.  While  it  has  undoubtedly  a  real  interest 
in  this  respect,  its  main  value  resides  in  the  light  which  it  casts  on 
the  origin  of  linguistic  stocks.  There  is  nothing  in  the  example 
which  clearly  proves  that  the  children  in  question  would  have 
spoken  at  all  if  they  had  not  heard  their  parents  and  others  about 
them  communicating  by  oral  sounds, — though  we  may,  on  good 
grounds  (as  will  be  shown),  believe  that  they  would  have  done  so. 
What  the  case  really  establishes  is,  that  children  who  have  thus 
learned  to  speak  may  invent  a  language  of  their  own,  different 
from  all  that  they  hear  around  them,  and  yet  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  speech. 

In  the  year  1860  two  children,  twin  boys,  were  born  in  a  respect- 
able family  residing  in  a  suburb  of  Boston.  They  were  in  part  of 
German  descent,  their  mother's  father  having  come  from  Germany 
to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  the  German  language,  we 
are  told,  was  never  spoken  in  the  household.  The  children  were  so 
closely  alike  that  their  grandmother,  who  often  came  to  see  them, 
could  only  distinguish  them  by  some  colored  string  or  ribbon  tied 
around  the  arm.  As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  an  intense  affec- 
tion ex.sted  between  them,  and   they  were  constantly  together. 
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The  remainder  of  their  interesting  story  will  bo  best  told  in  the 
words  of  the  writer,  to  whose  enlightened  zeal  for  science  we  are 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  facts.     She  thus  relates  it : — 

"  At  the  usual  age  these  twins  began  to  talk,  but,  strange  to  sa}', 
not  their  '  mother- tongue.'  They  had  a  langunge  of  their  own,  and 
no  pains  could  induce  them  to  speak  anything  else.  It  was  in 
vain  that  a  little  sister,  five  years  older  than  they,  tried  to  make 
them  speak  their  native  language, — as  it  would  have  been.  They 
persistently  refused  to  utter  a  syllable  of  English.  Not  even  the 
usual  first  words,  '  papa,' '  mamma,'  '  father,'  '  mother,'  it  is  said, 
did  they  ever  speak  ;  and,  said  the  lady  who  gave  this  information 
to  the  writer, — who  was  an  aunt  of  the  children,  and  whose  home 
was  with  them, — :  they  were  never  known  during  this  interval  to 
call  their  mother  by  that  name.  They  had  their  own  name  for  her, 
but  never  the  English.  In  fact,  though  they  had  the  usual  aflfec- 
tions,  were  rejoiced  to  see  their  father  at  his  returning  home  each 
night,  playing  with  him,  etc.,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  other- 
wise completely  taken  up,  absorbed  with  each  other.  .  .  .  The 
children  had  not  yet  been  to  school ;  for,  not  being  able  to  speak 
their  '  own  English,'  it  seemed  impossible  to  send  them  from  home. 
They  thus  passed  the  days,  playing  and  talking  together  in  their 
own  speech,  with  all  the  liveliness  and  volubility  of  common  chil- 
dren. Their  accent  was  German,  —  as  it  seemed  to  the  family. 
They  had  regular  words,  a  few  of  which  the  family  learned  some- 
times to  distinguish ;  as  that,  for  example,  for  carriage,  which,  on 
hearing  one  pass  in  tlie  street,  they  would  exclaim  out,  and  run  to 
the  window." 

This  word  for  carriage,  we  are  told  in  another  place  was  ni-si- 
boo-a,  of  which,  it  is  added,  the  syllables  were  sometimes  so  re- 
peated that  they  made  a  much  longer  word.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  the  only  word  of  the  language  which  Miss  Watson  was  able  to 
ascertain ;  but  even  from  this  one  example  some  interesting  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn.  The  speech  was  plainly  not  monosyllabic  ; 
and  the  word  in  question  is  neither  f^nglish  nor  German.  In  the 
concluding  syllables,  if  lengthened  by  repetition,  we  may  perhaps 
discern  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  rumbling  of  a  carriage.  ^'  The 
children,  "  we  are  told, "  went  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  the 
little  '  Dutch  boys' ;  and  the  father,  at  first  inquiry  of  the  writer, 
called  their  speech  '  a  mixture  of  German  and  English. '  But  the 
children  at  that  time  had  never  heard  an}'  German  spoken  ;  there- 
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fore  it  could  not  have  been  the  former ;  and  if  some  English  words 
were  picked  up — as  would  be  but  probable — tbey  seem  to  have  been 
so  transformed  that  they  were  not  recognizable  as  such,  unless 
rarely.  .  .  .The  mother  relates  that,  although  she  could  not  under- 
stand their  language,  she  contrived,  by  attention,  to  discover  what 
they  wished  or  meant." 

If  the  quick  ear  of  a  mother,  after  years  of  intercourse,  could 
not  discern  the  English  words,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  used 
in  a  form  which  would  have  properly  entitled  them  to  that  name. 
The  important  information  is  added,  that,  "  even  in  that  early 
stage,  the  language  was  complete  and  full ;  that  is,  it  was  all  that 
was  needed.  The  children  were  at  no  loss  to  express  themselves 
in  their  plays,  their  '  chatterings '  with  each  other,  as  our  inform- 
ant expressed  it,  all  day.  Indeed,  the  writer  would  gather  from 
the  description  given  that  they  were  more  than  usually  animated 
between  themselves." 

The  sequel  of  the  story,  as  graphically  told  by  the  authoress,  has 
an  interest,  as  showing  tliat  the  language  spoken  around  these 
children  was  to  them  really  a  foreign  speech.  "It  finally  seeming 
hopeless  that  they  were  going  to  learn  their  '  own  tongue, '  as  we 
call  it,  it  was  concluded  to  send  them  to  a  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the}'  being  now  six  or  seven  years  old.  For  a  week,  as  the 
lady  teacher  described  to  whom  they  were  sent,  they  were  perfectly 
mute ;  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  from  them,  but  the^^  sat  with 
their  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  children,  seeming  to  be  watching 
their  every  motion, —  and  no  doubt,  listening  to  every  sound.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  were  induced  to  utter  some  words,  and 
gradually  and  naturally  they  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  learn  their 
'  native  English. '  With  this  accomplishment,  the  other  began, 
also  naturally,  to  fade  awa}',  until  the  memory,  with  the  use  of  it, 
passed  from  their  mind." 

We  cannot  but  share  in  the  regret  expressed  by  the  accomplished 
authoress  that  she  was  not  acquainted  with  these  facts  until  it  was 
too  late  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  language  itself,  which,  it  is 
evident,  would  have  been  of  great  scientific  interest.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  facts  now  to  be  related,  a  suspicion  might  naturall}'  remain, 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  of  the  total  strangeness  of  the  children's 
speech,  that  it  was,  after  all,  onlj^  an  exaggerated  specimen  of 
ordinary  "  babj'-talk, " —  a  mere  babble  of  imperfect  English, 
mixed  with  some  mimicries  of  natural  sounds.     Most  fortunately, 
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another  example  affords  the  precise  evidence  required  to  dispel  all 
such  suspicion.  Though  in  the  case  now  to  be  described  the  cir- 
cumstances were  somewhat  different,  and  the  language  was  proba- 
bly less  complete  than  in  the  instance  just  recorded,'yet  it  happened 
by  good  fortune,  that  a  careful  and  scientific  observer  was  in  a 
position  to  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of  it  for  our  information. 
Wliile  these  interesting  twins  were  chattering  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage in  Boston,  a  little  four-year-old  girl  and  her  younger  brother 
in  Albany  were  perplexing  their  parents  by  a  similar  vagary.  A 
clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  phenomenon  was  given  by 
the  late  E.  R.  Hun,  M.D.,  of  that  city,  in  an  article  ^published  in 
the  "Monthly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  (in  the  volume 
for  1868),  under  the  title  of  ''Singular  development  of  Language 
in  a  Child."  For  my  knowledge  of  this  most  important  evidence, 
as  well  as  for  many  other  valuable  suggestions,  I  have  to  thank  our 
distinguished  associate.  Dr.  Brinton,  whose  attention  no  essential 
fact  relating  to  his  favorite  sciences  is  likely  to  escape. 

The  statements  with  which  Dr.  Hun  commences  his  account  are 
too  succinct  to  be  abridged.  ''  The  subject  of  this  observation," 
he  writes,  '*is  a  girl  aged  four  and  one-half  years,  sprightly,  intelli- 
gent, and  in  good  health.  The  mother  observed,  when  she  was 
two  years  old,  that  she  was  backward  in  speaking,  and  only  used 
the  words  'papa'  and  'mamma.'  After  that  she  began  to  use 
words  of  her  own  invention,  and  though  she  understood  readily 
what  was  said,  never  employed  the  words  used  by  others.  Grad- 
ually she  enlarged  her  vocabulary  until  it  had  reached  the  extent 
described  below.  She  has  a  brother  eighteen  months  younger  than 
herself,  who  has  learned  her  language,  so  that  they  talk  freely 
together.  He,  however,  seems  to  have  adopted  it  only  because  he 
has  more  intercourse  with  her  thah  with  others ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  will  use  a  proper  word  with  his  mother,  and  his  sister's 
word  with  her.  She,  however,  persists  in  using  only  her  own 
words,  though  her  parents,  who  are  uneasy  about  her  peculiarity 
of  speech,  make  great  efforts  to  induce  her  to  use  proper  words. 
As  to  the  possibility  of  her  having  learned  these  words  from 
others,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  her  parents  are  persons  of  cultiva- 
tion, who  use  only  the  English  language.  The  mother  has  learned 
French,  but  never  uses  the  language  in  conversation.  The  domes- 
tics, as  well  as  the  nurses,  speak  English  without  any  peculiarities, 
and  the  child  has  heard  even  less  than  usual  of  what  is  called 
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haby-talk.  Some  of  the  words  and  phrases  hare  a  resemblanee  to 
the  French ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  person  using  that  language 
has  frequenteii  the  house,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child  has 
on  any  occasion  heanl  it  spoken.  There  seems  to  be  no  difScnltj 
alH>u:  tlie  vocal  or^ns-  Slie  uses  her  language  readily  and  freely, 
ani  wlien  she  is  with  her  brother  :hey  converse  with  great  rapidity 
and  uuenov.** 

Dr.  Hi:n  then  gives  the  vocabulary,  wliich,  he  stales,  was  scch 
as  lie  lia^i  "'l-ven  ai  le  at  d-^tre:-t  times  to  cozirile  from  the  cliil  i 
Imr^fiel'.  ar.A  esjiecially  :>:*-i;  tLe  r^r^-rt  o:  -er  nuctLer.''  From  this 
stitcLi^nt  we  niiy  i-ifer  ;Lat  tLe  l:5t  i  r:  a-.ly  :.  i  cot  \z2lr>ie 
w  _.o>  r \::u" -er  cf  »  ?r '  >  in  :^i>  .^i.  I-Iahj: -iaj:*.  It  oi>z::  rises^  in  fa 
c,.  v  twrrLty-cn-e  v->:.n:t  wcrJ>*  tL-.y:j:i  n:ij:y  c:  tnese  were^se'i  in 
i  ^:^it  ^Ar:-=:y  c:  ijc^r   :j.:-.n>,  :•_  "...•a.tc-i  ':y  t^i»  •rclrr  in  wnoii 

Mt  V  :c  *".  -•-^  » r ■•  :e  •.  :  JL  rj x .•- . . e j. :  a ; : _■ . :-  :t,  :^ it  ^i.*  ^: nTirsat:>a 
cJ  y.^:.;  >-^  -j..»:c*ir^  -  i>  .^'rn  :".";-  i  to  ".e  ^j/r-^i  :c  w.tli  ao  ^^xe 
^^iii  A  1: :~  Ir';:*!  w. --s^-v^e  n.Ay  .*r  t  .-e  t^it :  .^i  ta-£  :c  t^^»  ^-.i  .  'j«i 
n:  ^::  '.«i  d:»f=t  :;l':»:j:i  -▼  :^  a  -ni-j.  *jl  c^  i  „  -::*i  -:ctt  -iliry.  —I 
.M^x;  .  >:c-'i»\  ** — '▼:-  '-f^  At-:  -• ' tA,\  n  Fi^T^ir.  i  ^  -  w  :r£  ;a  -Lia- 
^♦..i^i   ^T'"  L-iZ-i:  *^^^fv**  —  "*.\iL  a  !.:_;:  n»f  t.vr.t.';-*  t:   ^^t  c*icr- 

:••«.-: -s^  -i'  ^^  ,^c-.-^.'"\  An'\  AS  xr  as  I  :•...  •  ^.  :  —.r:--.  -i*i  ▼•^■rte 
n  . :-  trr  ,;*  '• -^^  >  '-»=.'  *^*i   -*   ^   -■t  t^:^*:*''   x   z;:*"^*!     :.*isa3se 

-^  ;-i    -^ri.<   n-:l  '"i    TJ  ?<••'  i    A  '  '\S'  :         .*.'  .  .  "  ^.-S.S."*       T  *  -?^    t  ▼-_   .t» 

Z:"-.*i    .^    •••**  -^^^  '  -•'  "V.r  ^  l.>  -   *     ^1  »  :   '^rn  :Ji5v   :*rsC  Al  i    '   :»*^t 

.*;    ~jrz.^'     ''    ■-•*-      ^-^-i^r.      1:1:     ^  io     i  ..•       t.     '     ^     .      :«    5*rta^  "iij 
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wise,  we  are  not  told),  signifying  "not."  Petee-petee^  the  name 
given  to  the  boy  by  his  sister,  is  apparently  the  French  petit^  little  ; 
and  ma^  I,  may  be  from  the  French  moi^  me.  If,  however,  the 
child  was  really  able  to  catch  and  remember  so  readily  these  for- 
eign sounds  at  such  an  early  age,  and  to  interweave  them  into  a 
speech  of  her  own,  it  would  merely  show  how  readily  and  strongly 
in  her  case  the  language-making  faculty  was  developed. 

Of  words  formed  by  imitation  of  sounds,  the  language  shows 
barely  a  trace.  The  mewing  of  the  cat  evidently  suggested  the 
word  mea^  which  signified  both  cut  and  furs.  For  the  other  voca- 
bles which  make  up  this  speech,  no  origin  can  be  conjectured.  We 
can  merely  notice  that  in  some  of  the  words  the  liking  which  chil- 
dren and  some  races  of  men  have  for  the  repetition  of  sounds  is 
apparent.  Thus  we  have  migno-mfgno,  signifying  "water,  wash, 
bath  ;"  go-go ^  "delicacies,  as  sugar,  candy,  or  dessert ;"  and  waia- 
waiar,  "black,  darkness,  or  a  negro."  There  is,  as  will  be  se^n 
from  these  examples,  no  special  tendency  to  the  monosyllabic  form. 
Oummigar,  we  are  told,  signifies  "all  the  substantials  of  the 
table,  such  as  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  etc. ;"  and  the  same  word 
is  used  to  designate  the  cook.  The  bo}^  it  is  added,  does  not  use 
this  word,  but  uses  gna-migna,  which  the  girl  considers  a  mistake. 
From  which  we  may  gather  that  even  at  that  tender  age  the  form 
of  their  language  had  become  with  them  an  object  of  thought; 
and  we  may  infer,  moreover,  that  the  language  was  not  invented 
solely  by  the  girl,  but  that  both  the  children  contributed  to  frame 
it. 

Of  miscellaneous  words  may  be  mentioned  gar,  "horse ;"  deer, 
"money  of  any  kind  ;"  beer,  "literature,  books,  or  school ;"  peer, 
"ball;"  bau,  "soldier,  music;"  odo,  "to  send  for,  to  go  out,  to 
take  awa}' ;"  A'e/t,  "to  soil ;"  pa-ma,  "to  go  to  sleep,  pillow,  bed." 
The  variety  of  acceptations  which  each  word  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving is  exemplified  in  many  ways.  Thus  feu  might  become  an 
adjective,  as  ne-pa  feu,  "not  warm."  The  verb  odo  had  many 
meanings,  according  to  its  position  or  the  words  which  accompa- 
nied it.  Ma  odo,  "I  (want  to)  go  out ;"  gar  odo,  "  send  for  the 
horse ;"  too  odo,  "all  gone."  Gadn  signified  God  ;  and  we  are 
told,  "When  it  rains,  the  children  often  run  to  the  window,  and 
call  out,  Gadn  odo  migno-mtgno,  feu  odo,  which  means,  'God  take 
away  the  rain,  and  send  the  sun ;'  odo  before  the  object  meaning 
to  *take  away,'  after  the  object,  Ho  send.'  "    From  this  remark 
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and  example  we  learn,  not  merely  that  the  language  had — as  all 
real  languages  must  have — its  rules  of  construction,  but  that  these 
were  sometimes  different  from  the  English  rules.  This  also  ap- 
pears in  the  form  mea  ivaia-waiar,  "dark  furs"  (literally,  '*furs 
dark"),  where  the  adjective  follows  its  substantive. 

The  odd  and  unexpected  associations  which  in  all  languages  gov- 
ern the  meaning  of  words  are  apparent  in  this  brief  vocabulary. 
We  can  gather  from  it  that  the  parents  were  Catholics,  and  punct- 
ual in  church  observances.  The  words  papa  and  mamma  were 
used  separately  in  their  ordinary  sense ;  but  when  linked  together 
in  the  compound  term  papa-mamma^  they  signified  (according  to 
the  connection,  we  may  presume)  "church,  prayer-book,  cross, 
priest,  to  say  their  prayers."  Bau  was  "soldier ;"  but,  we  are 
told,  from  seeing  the  bishop  in  his  mitre  and  vestments,  thinking 
he  was  a  soldier,  they  applied  the  word  bau  to  him.  Oar  odo  prop- 
erly signified  "send  for  the  horse ;"  but  as  the  children  frequently 
saw  their  father,  when  a  carriage  was  wanted,  write  an  order  and 
send  it  to  the  stable,  they  came  to  use  the  same  expression  {gar 
odo)  for  pencil  and  paper. 

There  is  no  appearance i>f  inflection,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
language ;  and  this  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  Very  young 
children  rarely  use  inflected  forms  in  any  language.  The  English 
child  of  three  or  four  years  says,  "Mary  cup,"  for  "Mary's  cup ;" 
and  "Dog  bite  Harry"  will  represent  every  tense  and  mood.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  if  the  children  had  continued  to  use 
their  own  language  for  a  few  years  longer,  inflections  would  have 
been  developed  in  it,  as  we  see  that  peculiar  forms  of  construction 
and  novel  compounds — which  are  the  germs  of  inflection — had  al- 
ready made  their  appearance. 

These  two  recorded  instances  of  child-languages  have  led  to  fur- 
ther inquiries,  which,  though  pursued  only  for  a  brief  period,  and  in 
a  limited  fleld,  have  shown  that  cases  of  this  sort  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  An  esteemed  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  has  informed 
me  of  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge  which  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Albany  children.  It  occurred  in  that 
city  nearly  thirty  y^ears  ago,  when  my  informant  was  about  seven 
years  old ;  but  his  recollection  of  it  is  perfectly  distinct.  A  widower 
with  several  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy  between  four  and 
five  years  old,  married  a  widow  with  a  single  child,  — a  girl,  some- 
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what  younger  than  the  boy.  They  lived  directly  opposite  the 
residence  of  my  friend's  parents,  and  he  knew  the  children  inti- 
matel}'.  The  bo}'  was  unusually  backward  in  his  speech,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  spoke  imperfectly.  He  and  the  little  girl  soon 
became  inseparable  playmates,  and  formed  a  language  of  their  own, 
which  was  unintelligible  to  their  parents  and  friends.  They  had 
names  of  their  own  invention  for  all  the  objects  about  them,  and 
must  have  had  a  corresponding  supply  of  verbs  and  other  parts 
of  speech,  as  their  talk  was  fluent  and  incessant.  My  informant, 
with  his  brother  and  the  other  children  who  lived  near  them,  often 
listened  to  this  chatter  with  great  amusement,  and  came  at  last  to 
recognize  a  number  of  the  most  common  expressions.  The  only 
one  which  he  can  now  remember  was  the  word  for  cat,  which 
fastened  itself  in  his  mind  by  its  oddity.  The  little  philologists 
had  a  favorite  cat,  which  they  often  held  aloft  for  the  admiration  of 
the  spectators  across  the  street,  shouting  to  them  its  extraordinary 
name  of  shindikik.  This  terra,  like  the  solitary  word  preserved 
of  the  speech  of  the  Boston  children,  proves  at  least  that  the  lan- 
guage had  passed  beyond  the  infantile  or  Chinese  stage,  when  every 
word  is  a  monosyllable,  usually  ending  in  a  vowel.  The  mother  of 
the  little  girl  became  at  length  so  much  disquieted  b}*  the  persistency 
of  the  children  in  refusing  to  speak  English,  that  she  finally  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  separating  them,  and  placed  the 
daughter  for  a  time  under  the  care  of  a  relative  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  children  soon  forgot  their  abnormal  speech,  and,  as 
both  the  parents  are  dead,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  more  relics  of 
it  will  be  recovered. 

How  soon  such  memories  fade  from  the  minds  of  both  speakers 
and  hearers,  and  how  little  attention  such  incidents  attract,  is  shown 
by  another  case,  which  occurred  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  fam- 
ily  of  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors  and  friends,  but  was  so  little 
noticed  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it  until  the  present  year.  In 
this  family  the  two  youngest  children  —  a  bo}'  and  a  girl  —  were 
twins,  and  as  usually  happens,  were  left  much  together.  When 
they  were  three  or  four  years  old  they  were  accustomed,  as  their 
elder  sister  informs  me,  to  talk  together  in  a  language  which  no 
one  else  understood.  The  other  members  of  the  family  called  it 
their  "gibberish,"  but  otherwise  paid  little  attention  to  it.  The 
father  would  sometimes  say,  "  Hear  those  children  chattering!  " 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family  would  listen,  and  smi\eat  the 
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stream  of  unintelligible  sounds.  The  twins  were  wont  to  climb  into 
their  father's  carriage  in  the  stable,  and  "chatter  away,"  as  my  in- 
formant says,  for  hours  in  this  strange  language.  Their  sister 
remembers  that  it  sounded  as  though  the  words  were  quite  short. 
But  the  single  word  which  survives  in  the  family  recollection  is  a 
dissyllable, — the  word  for  milk,  which  was  cully.  The  little  g4rl 
accompanied  her  speech  with  gestures,  but  the  boy  did  not.  As 
they  grew  older,  they  gradually  gave  up  their  peculiar  speech.  The 
boy  is  dead.  The  girl,  now  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  has  totally  forgotten  the  words  of  their  childish  speech,  though 
she  remembers  well  the  fact  of  using  it  and  the  amusement  it  ex- 
cited. She  remembers  also  that  the  others  spoke  of  them  as  "talk- 
ing Scotch,"  or  "in  Scotch  fashion."  Their  father,  a  well-educated 
professional  gentleman,  was  of  Scottish  birth,  but  had  lived  much 
in  ICngland  ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  children  had  any  marked 
accent  differing  from  that  of  ordinary  English  speech. 

A  case  which  recalls  that  of  the  Boston  boys  is  related  to  me  by 
a  lady  friend  who  was  educated  in  Toronto.  She  remembers  per- 
fectly well  the  amusement  caused,  in  the  school  which  she  attended 
in  her  early  childhood,  by  two  little  boys,  sons  of  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man of  that  city,  who  were  accustomed  to  converse  together  in  a 
language  of  their  own.  Their  ages  were  about  five  or  six,  one 
being  somewhat  more  than  a  year  older  than  the  other.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  slightly  the  taller  of  the  two.  They  were 
fine,  intelligent  boys,  and  were  alwa3^s  together,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  school.  My  informant  knew  the  famil}',  which  was  a  rather 
large.one, — five  boys  and  a  girl.  These  children  were  left  much 
to  themselves,  and  had  a  language  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
always  conversed.  The  other  children  in  the  school  used  to  listen 
to  them  as  they  chattered  together,  and  laugh  heartily  at  the 
strange  speech  of  which  they  could  not  understand  a  word.  The 
boys  spoke  English  with  diflSculty,  and  very  imperfectly,  like  per- 
sons struggling  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  foreign  tongue.  In 
speaking  it,  they  had  to  eke  out  their  words  with  many  gestures 
and  signs  to  make  themselves  understood  ;  but  in  talking  together 
in  their  own  language,  they  used  no  gestures,  and  spoke  very 
fluently.  She  remembers  that  the  words  which  they  used  seemed 
quite  short.  In  imitating  from  memory  their  mode  of  speech  she 
uses  monosyllables.  They  had  a  nurse,  an  intelligent  middle-aged 
woman,  who  brought  them  to  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  came 
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for  them  in  the  afternoon.  She  had  had  the  care  of  them  from  in- 
fancy, and  understood  their  language,  but  did  not  speak  it.  She 
was  accustomed  to  speak  to  them  in  English,  and  they  would  replj' 
to  her  in  their  own  tongue.  They  learned  but  little  at  the  school, 
and  had  apparently  been  sent  there  chiefly  to  accustom  them  to  be 
with  children  of  their  own  age,  and  to  learn  to  speak  like  them. 
My  friend  knew  them  in  after  life,  as  grown-up  young  men,  when 
they  spoke  English  like  other  people. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  The  instances  thus 
recorded  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list.  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  fortunate  opportunity — which  Dr.  Hun  enjoyed  and  used 
to  such  good  advantage — of  personally  hearing  and  investigating 
such  a  child  language.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  its  development 
is  not  a  fact  of  very  rare  occurrence,  we  may  hope,  now  that  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  that  this  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry  will  soon  be  thoroughly  studied  by  competent  observers. 
These  cases,  it  must  be  remembered,  are,  after  all,  merely  intensi- 
fied forms  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  of  constant  recurrence.  The 
inclination  of  very  young  children  to  employ  words  and  forms  of 
speech  of  their  own  is  well  known,  though  it  is  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances  that  this  language  acquires  the  extent  and  the  per- 
manence which  it  attained  in  the  cases  now  recorded.  Along  with 
this  inclination  of  children,  a  corresponding  disposition  of  their 
elders  in  conversing  with  them  will  be  noticed.  The  "  baby-talk" 
in  which  mothers  and  nurses  in  all  communities,  civilized  and 
savage,  are  wont  to  indulge,  is  in  some  respects  totally  distinct 
from  their  ordinary'  speech.  It  is  utterly  devoid  of  inflections,  of 
articles,  and  of  pronouns,  has  its  own  pronunciation,  its  own  syntax 
and  construction,  and  many  peculiar  words.  The  importance  of 
this  baby-talk  as  an  element  of  linguistic  science  has  been  recog- 
nized by  eminent  scientific  investigators.  Dr.  Tylor,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  work  on  "  Primitive  Culture,"  touches  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  some  noteworthy  remarks  and  suggestions,  of  which  the 
general  tenor  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  speech  of  the  Albany 
children.  "  Children's  language,"  he  observes,  "  may  give  a  valu- 
able lesson  to  the  philologist."  After  quoting  many  examples  of 
infantile  words  in  use  in  various  countries,  he  adds :  ^^  In  this 
language,  the  theory  of  root-sounds  fairly  breaks  down."  ''  It  is 
obvious,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  leading  principle  of  their  forma- 
tion is,  not  to  adopt  words  distinguished  by  the  expressive  charac- 
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ter  of  their  sound,  but  to  choose  somehow  a  fixed  word  to  answer 
a  given  purpose."  So  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  in  his  ^'Lectures  oa 
the  English  Language, "  remarks,  that  the  question  whether  the 
power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  or  an  art  may  be  answered  ^^  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  by  saying  that  the  use  of  articulate  language  is  a  faculty 
inherent  in  man,  though  we  cannot  often  detect  any  natural  and 
necessary  connection  between  a  particular  object  and  the  vocal 
sound  by  which  this  or  that  people  presents  it."  And  he  adds : 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  colony  of  children,  reared  with- 
out hearing  sounds  uttered  by  those  around  them,  would  at  length 
form  for  themselves  a  speech."  Many  other  citations  might  be 
made,  showing  that  philologists  have  more  than  once  been  fairly  on 
the  track  of  the  cause  to  which  the  origin  of  linguistic  families  is 
due.  If  they  have  failed  to  follow  to  its  conclusion  the  path  into 
which  their  intuitions  had  led  them,  it  has  simply  been  from  lack 
of  the  evidence  now  at  hand. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  which  have  now  been  set  forth,  it  becomes 
evident  that,  to  insure  the  creation  of  a  speech  which  shall  be  the 
parent  of  a  new.  linguistic  stock,  all  that  is  needed  is  that  two  or 
more  young  children  should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  condition 
where  they  will  be  entirelj',  or  in  a  large  degree,  free  from  the  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  their  elders.  They  must,  of  course,  continue 
in  this  condition  long  enough  to  grow  up,  to  form  a  household, 
and  to  have  descendants  to  whom  they  can  communicate  their  new 
speech.  We  have  only  lo  inquire  under  what  circumstances  an 
occurrence  of  this  nature  can  be  expected  to  take  place. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  no  beings  endowed  with  articulate 
speech  existed  on  this  planet.  When  such  beings  appeared,  whether 
at  one  centre  or  at  several,  the  spread  of  this  human  population 
over  the  earth  would  necessarily  be  gradual.  So  very  slow  and 
gradual,  indeed,  has  it  been,  that  many  outlying  tracts — Iceland, 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  the  Mauritius,  St,  Helena,  the  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, Bounty  Island,  and  others — have  only  been  peopled  with- 
in recent  historical  times,  and  some  of  them  during  the  present 
century.  This  diffusion  of  population  would  take  place  in  various 
ways,  and  under  many  different  impulses ; — sometimes  as  the 
natural  result  of  increase  and  overcrowding,  sometimes  through  the 
dispersion  caused  by  wars,  frequently  from  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  occasionally  by  accident,  as  when  a  canoe  was  drifted  on  an 
unknown  shore.  In  most  instances,  a  considerable  party,  compris- 
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ing  many  families,  would  emigrate  together.  Such  a  party  would 
carry  their  language  with  them  ;  and  the  change  of  speech  which 
their  isolation  would  produce  would  be  merely  a  dialectical  differ- 
ence, such  as  distinguishes  the  Greek  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  the 
Ethiopic  from  the  Arabic.  The  basis  of  the  language  would  remain 
the  same.  No  length  of  time,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  would  suffice  to  disguise  the  re- 
semblance indicating  the  common  origin  of  such  dialect-languages. 
But  there  is  another  mode  in  which  the  spread  of  population  might 
take  place,  that  would  lead  in  this  respect  to  a  very  different  result. 
If  a  single  pair,  man  and  wife,  should  wander  off  into  an  uninhab- 
ited region,  and  there,  after  a  few  years,  both  perish,  leaving  a 
family  of  young  children  to  grow  up  by  themselves  and  frame  their 
own  speech,  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  will  show  that  this 
speech  might,  and  probably  would,  bo  an  entirely  novel  language. 
Its  inflectiuns  would  certainly  be  diflerent  from  those  of  the  parent 
tongue,  because  the  speech  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  has 
commonly  no  inflections.  The  great  mass  of  vocables,  also,  would 
probabl}'  be  new.  The  strong  language-making  instinct  of  the 
younger  children  would  be  sufficient  to  overpower  any  feeble  mem- 
ory which  their  older  companions  might  retain  of  the  parental 
idiom.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  oldest  child,  indeed,  would 
be  to  jield  to  the  youngest  in  this  regard.  He  would  feel  it  to  be 
essential  that  he  should  make  his  little  brother  or  sister  understand 
him,  and  he  would  adopt  without  hesitation  any  manner  of  speech 
that  would  insure  this  object.  The  baby-talk,  the  "children's  lan- 
guage, "  would  become  the  mother-tongue  of  the  new  community, 
and  of  the  nation  that  would  spring  from  it. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  hunting  tribes  of 
America  know  how  common  it  is  for  single  families  to  wander  off 
from  the  main  band  in  this  manner,  —  sometimes  following  the 
game,  sometimes  exiled  for  offences  against  the  tribal  law,  some- 
times impelled  by  the  all-powerful  passion  of  love,  when  the  man 
and  woman  belong  to  families  or  classes  at  deadly  feud  or  forbid- 
den to  intermarry.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  object  of  the  fugitives 
would  be  to  place  as  wide  a  space  as  possible  between  themselves 
and  their  irate  kindred.  In  modern  times,  when  the  whole  country 
is  occupied,  their  flight  would  merely  carry  them  into  the  territory 
of  another  tribe,  among  whom,  if  well  received,  they  would  quickly 
be  absorbed.    But  in  the  primitive  period,  when  a  vast  uninhabited 
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region  stretched  before  tbem,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  find 
some  sheltered  nook  or  fruitful  valley,  in  which  they  might  hope 
to  remain  secure,  and  rear  their  young  brood  unmolested  by  human 
neighbors. 

If,  under  such  circumstances,  disease  or  the  casualties  of  a  hunt- 
er's life  should  carry  off  the  parents,  the  survival  of  the  children 
would,  it  is  evident,  depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  the  ease  with  which  food  could  be  procured  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  ancient  Europe,  after  the  present  climatal  conditions  were 
established,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  family  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  could  have  lived  through  a  single  winter.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  find  that  no  more  than  four  or  five  linguistic  stocks 
are  represented  in  Europe,  and  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Basque, 
are  believed,  on  good  evidence,  to  have  been  of  comparatively  late 
introduction.  Even  the  Basque  is  traced  by  some,  with  much  proba- 
bilit3%to  a  source  in  North  Africa.  Of  northern  America,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  tropics,  the  same  may  be 
said.  The  climate  and  the  scarcit}'  of  food  in  winter  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  a  brood  of  orphan  children  could  have  survived,  ex- 
cept possibly,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  in  some  favored  spot  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  where  shell-fish,  berries  and  edible 
roots  are  abundant  and  easy  of  access. 

But  there  is  one  region  where  Nature  seems  to  offer  herself  as 
the  willing  nurse  and  bountiful  step-mother  of  the  feeble  and  unpro- 
tected. Of  all  countries  on  the  globe,  there  is  probably  not  one  in 
which  a  little  flock  of  ver}'  young  children  would  find  the  means  of 
sustaining  existence  more  readily  than  in  California.  Its  wonder- 
ful climate,  mild  and  equable  bej^ond  example,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Cronise,  in  his  volume  on  the  "NaturalWealth  of  California,"  tells 
us,  that  "the  monthly  mean  of  the  thermometer  at  San  Francisco 
in  December,  the  coldest  month,  is  50°  ;  in  September,  the  warm- 
est month,  61°."  And  he  adds:  "Although  the  state  reaches 
to  the  latitude  of  Plymouth  Bay  on  the  north,  the  climate,  for  its 
whole  length,  is  as  mild  as  that  of  the  regions  near  the  tropics. 
Half  the  months  are  rainless.  Snow  and  ice  are  almost  strangers, 
except  in  the  high  altitudes.  There  are  fully  two  hundred  cloud- 
less days  in  every  year.  Roses  bloom  in  the  open  air  through  all 
seasons."  Not  less  remarkable  than  this  exquisite  climate  is  the 
astonishing  variety  of  food,  of  kinds  which  seem  to  offer  themselves 
to  the  tender  hands  of  children.     Berries  of  many  sorts — straw- 
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berries,  blackberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  salmon-berries — 
are  indigenous  and  abundant.  Large  fruits  and  edible  nuts  on  low 
and  pendent  boughs  may  be  said,  in  Milton's  phrase,  to  ''hang 
amiable."  Mr.  Cronise  enumerates,  among  others,  the  wild  cherry 
and  plum,  which  "grow  on  bushes  ;"  the  barberry,  or  false  grape 
(Berberis  herbosa)^  a  ''low  shrub,"  which  bears  edible  fruit; 
and  the  Californian  horse-chestnut  (^sculus  Californica) ,  "a  low, 
spreading  tree  or  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  feet  high,"  which 
"bears  abundant  fruit,  much  used  by  the  Indians."  Then  there 
are  nutritious  roots  of  various  kinds  maturing  at  different  seasons. 
Fish  swarm  in  the  rivers,  and  are  taken  by  the  simplest  means. 
In  the  spring,  Mr.  Powers  informs  us,  the  whitefish  "crowd  the 
creeks  in  such  vast  numbers  that  the  Indians,  by  simply  throwing 
in  a  little  brushwood  to  impede  their  motion,  can  literally  scoop 
them  out."  Shell-fish  and  grubs  abound,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by 
the  natives.  Earth  worms,  which  are  found  everywhere  and  at  all 
seasons,  are  a  favorite  article  of  diet.  As  to  clothing,  we  are  told 
b}'  the  authority  just  cited  that  "on  the  plains  all  adult  males  and 
all  children  up  to  ten  or  twelve  went  perfectl}''  naked, — while  the 
women  wore  only  a  narrow  strip  of  deer-skin  around  the  waist." 
Need  we  wonder  that,  in  such  a  mild  and  fruitful  region,  a  great 
number  of  separate  tribes  were  found,  speaking  languages  which  a 
careful  investigation  has  classed  in  nineteen  distinct  linguistic 
stocks  ? 

The  climate  of  the  Oregon  coast  region,  though  colder  than  that 
of  California,  is  still  far  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
same  latitude  in  the  east :  and  the  abundance  of  edible  fruits,  roots, 
river-fish,  and  otlier  food  of  easy  attainment,  is  very  great.  A 
family  of  young  children,  if  one  of  them  were  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  rest,  could  easily  be  reared  to  maturity  in  a  sheltered 
nook  of  this  genial  and  fruitful  land.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  number  of  linguistic  stocks  in  this  narrow 
district,  though  less  than  in  California,  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
stocks  are  clustered  near  the  Californian  boundary. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  every  instance 
both  parents  had  perished.  If  only  one  of  them  died,  leaving  four 
or  five  children, — the  oldest  perhaps  not  more  than  six  years  old, 
— the  surviving  parent,  having  no  adult  companion  to  converse 
with,  would  infallibly,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  adopt  the 
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language  of  the  children,  and  to  a  large  extent  fall  in  with  their 
ways  of  thought.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that  when,  with, 
the  growth  of  the  children  in  years  and  intelligence,  grammatical 
inflections  came  to  be  gradually  developed,  these  inflections,  if  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  parent's  mother-tongue,  would  probably  be 
of  a  similar  cast.  Indeed,  this  to  some  extent  might  be  expected, 
even  when  both  parents  had  perished.  Some  reminiscences  of 
the  parental  speech  would  probably  remain  with  the  older  children, 
and  be  revived  and  strengthened  as  their  faculties  gained  force. 
Thus  we  may  account  for  the  fact  which  has  perplexed  all  inquirers, 
that  certain  unexpected  and  sporadic  resemblances,  both  in  gram- 
mar and  in  vocabulary,  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  purely  acci- 
dental, sometimes  crop  up  between  the  most  dissimilar  languages. 
Such  are  the  surprising  resemblances  between  some  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  numerals  ;  and  such  are  the  curious  concordances  be- 
tween some  of  the  Aryan  and  the  Malayo-Polynesian  roots,  which 
perplexed  and  for  a  time  misled  so  great  a  philologist  as  Bopp. 
Among  languages  of  the  polysynthetic  class,  few  are  more  unlike 
than  the  Algonkin,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Dakota;  yet  in  all  three 
the  word  for  foot  is  almost  identical.  This  word  is  sif,  or,  without 
the  terminal  consonant,  si  (in  English  orthography  see).  A  word 
so  brief,  distinct,  and  easy  of  utterance  would  be  likely  to  survive 
in  the  memory  of  any  child  of  four  or  five  years  who  had  heard 
it  as  frequently  repeated  by  the  mother  as  this  word  would  cer- 
tainly be. 

We  must  also  remember  that  a  certain  similarity  in  the  form  or 
mould  of  all  idioms  spoken  by  tribes  of  the  same  race,  even  when 
these  idioms  originated  from  such  child-languages,  would  be  apt  to 
arise,  partly  from  similarity  of  character  and  circumstances,  and 
partly  from  the  inherited  conformation  of  the  brain.  Of  the  former 
class  of  influences,  —  the  effect  of  the  environing  circumstances, 
first  on  tlie  character  and  then  on  the  speech, —  we  have  an  elab- 
orate and  most  suggestive  discussion  in  Mr.  Byrne's  recent  work 
on  the  "Principles  of  the  Structure  of  Language."  As  regards 
the  inherited  powers  of  mind,  we  have  to  consider  that  when, 
in  any  group  of  children,  the  faculty  of  language  was  strong,  their 
speech  would  probably  develop  into  a  highly  complex  idiom,  like 
the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  the  Basque,  or  the  Algonkin  ;  when  this 
faculty  was  less  powerful,  the  speech  would  be  simpler,  like  the 
Malayan,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Maya ;  and  when  it  was  very  weak, 
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the  language  would  remain,  like  the  Cliinese  and  Anamese,  in  the 
monosyllabic  or  infantile  stage.  It  is  proper,  further,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  strong  or  weak  capacity  for  language  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  corresponding  strength  or  weakness  of  the  other 
intellectual  powers.  On  this  point  Professor  Whitney,  in  his  "Life 
and  Growth  of  Language,"  well  observes  :  '*The  Chinese  is  a  most 
striking  example  of  how  a  community  of  a  very  high  grade  of  gen- 
eral ability  may  exhibit  an  extreme  inaptitude  for  fertile  linguistic 
development.  We  may  suitably  compare  this  with  the  grades  of 
aptitude  shown  by  various  races  for  plastic,  or  pictorial,  or  musi- 
cal art,  which  b}'  no  means  measure  their  capacity  for  other  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  products." 

A  glance  at  other  linguistic  provinces  will  show  how  aptly  this 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  language-stocks  everywhere  applies. 
Tropical  Brazil  is  a  region  which  combines  perpetual  summer  with 
a  profusion  of  edible  fruits  and  other  varieties  of  food,  not  less 
abundant  than  in  California.  Here,  if  anywhere,  there  should  be  a 
great  number  of  totally  distinct  languages. '  We  learn  on  the  best 
authority,  that  of  Baron  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  recent  work  on  the  "Organism  of  the  Khetshua  Language," 
that  this  is  the  fact.  He  says :  '^I  possess  a  collection  made  by 
the  well-known  naturalist,  Joh.  Natterer,  during  his  residence  of 
many  years  in  Brazil,  of  more  than  a  hundred  languages,  lexically 
completely  distinct,  from  the  interior  of  Brazil."  And  he  adds : 
"The  number  of  so-called  isolated  languages — that  is,  of  such  as, 
according  to  our  present  information,  show  no  relationship  to  any 
other,  and  which  therefore  form  distinct  stocks  of  greater  or  less 
extent — is  in  South  America  very  large,  and  must,  on  an  approx- 
imate estimate,  amount  to  many  hundreds.  It  will  perhaps  be 
possible  hereafter  to  include  many  of  them  in  larger  families,  but 
there  must  still  remain  a  considerable  number  for  which  this  will 
not  be  possible." 

Tlie  explanation  which  the  learned  writer  gives  of  this  great  di- 
versity of  languages  is  that  which  has  been  heretofore  received  by 
most  philologists.  "The  cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon," 
he  writes,  "is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the  subdivision  of  the  In- 
dian population.  The  evidence  of  language  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  separation  of  families  and  tribes  from  the  main  body 
of  the  descendants  of  the  first  incomers  must  have  taken  place  in 
very  early  times.     In  their  wanderings  toward  the  south,  the  de* 
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scendants  of  these  straggling  hordes  must  have  separated  again 
and  again.  Many  of  them  may  have  been  brought  into  positions 
which  were  remote  from  the  great  lines  of  migration,  may  there 
have  remained  more  or  less  isolated,  may  have  naturally,  in  their 
new  relations  and  surroundings,  formed  a  new  vocabulary,  and 
have  cast  aside  and  forgotten  much  of  their  old  speech  as  useless 
in  .their  new  circumstances.  But  this  forgetting  and  new-making 
took  place  not  only  in  the  names  given  to  objects,  but  in  all  lin- 
guistic expressions  as  well,  including  the  structure  of  words  and 
sentences.  Languages  wholly  new  arose.  Frequently  a  single 
family,  which  broke  off  from  the  horde,  and  moved  away  in  a  sep- 
arate course,  has  given  rise  to  an  entirely  new  speech." 

If  by  the  phrase  "a  single  family"  we  could  understand  such  a 
group  of  young  children  as  has  just  been  described,  this  explanation 
would  exactly  accord  with  the  view  proposed  in  this  paper.  This, 
however,  is  evidently  not  the  writer's  meaning ;  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  eminent  and  justly  esteemed  author,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  process  which  he  describes  is  opposed  to  all  expe- 
rience and  observation.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  a  tribe 
or  family  of  grown-up  persons  losing  their  original  language  in 
the  way  he  has  supposed.  The  branches  of  the  great  Malayo- 
Folj^nesian  family,  scattered  over  a  thousand  islands,  large  and 
small,  from  Madagascar  to  Hawaii,  have  retained  everywhere  the 
mass  of  their  vocabulary  and  grammar  with  remarkable  uniformity. 
The  thorough  analyses  furnished  by  Dr.  F.  Miiller,  in  his  latest 
work,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  It  is  plain  that 
each  island  has  been  peopled  by  one  or  more  canoe-loads  of  emi- 
grants, bringing  their  language  with  them.  A  still  more  striking 
example  is  to  be  noted  in  Australia,  where  a  vast  region,  larger  than 
Brazil,  is  found  inhabited  by  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  petty 
tribes,  as  completely  isolated  as  those  of  South  America,  but  all 
speaking  languages  of  one  stock.  And  if  we  inquire  why  many 
different  linguistic  stocks  have  not  arisen  in  that  region,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, Brazil,  and  Central  Africa,  the  explanation  presents  itself 
at  once.  Though  the  climate  is  as  mild  as  in  any  of  these  regions, 
the  other  conditions  are  such  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  an 
isolated  group  of  3'oung  children  to  survive.  The  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia is  subject  to  severe  droughts,  and  is  so  scantily  provided 
with  edible  products  that  the  aborigines  are  often  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits.     It  is  well  known  that  an  entire  exploring  party 
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of  white  men,  well  provided  with  fire-arms,  perished  of  famine  in 
attempting  to  traverse  the  interior.  The  suspicious  and  unsocial 
character  of  the  Australian  natives,  the  smallness  of  their  tribes, 
their  wide  dispersion,  and  tlie  little  communication  between  them, 
are  all  well-known  facts.  If  linguistic  stocks  could  arise  in  the 
way  supposed  by  Herr  von  Tschudi,  there  should  be  liuudreds  in 
Australia  ;  but  there  is  only  one. 

A  curious  ethnological  fact,  which  tends  strongl}*^  to  confirm  the 
view  of  the  origin  of  linguistic  stocks  now  proposed,  is  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  a  general  thing,  each  linguistic  family  has  its  own 
mythology.  This  remarkable  fact  has  been  noticed,  and  well  set 
forth,  by  Major  Powell ;  and  it  had,  I  may  add,  already  occurred  to 
myself  in  connection  with  the  present  inquiry,  in  which  it  finds  its 
sufficient  explanation.  Of  course,  when  the  childish  pair  or  group, 
in  their  isolated  abode,  framed  their  new  language  and  transmitted 
it  to  their  descendants,  they  must  necessaril}'  at  the  same  time  have 
framed  a  new  religion  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  for  the 
religious  instinct,  like  the  language-making  faculty,  is  a  part  of  the 
mental  outfit  of  the  human  race. 

But  we  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  another  problem  of 
great  difficulty.  The  view  which  has  just  been  presented  shows  that 
all  the  vast  variety  of  languages  on  earth  may  have  arisen  within 
a  comparatively  brief  period  ;  and  many  facts  seem  to  show  that 
the  peopling  of  the  globe  by  the  present  nations  and  tribes  of  men 
is  a  quite  recent  event.  The  traditions  of  the  natives  of  America, 
North  and  South,  have  been  gathered  and  studied  of  late  years, 
by  scientific  inquirers,  with  great  care* and  valuable  results.  All 
these  traditions,  Eskimo,  Algonkin,  Iroquois,  Choctaw,  Mexican, 
Maya,  Chibcha,  Peruvian,  represent  the  people  who  preserved 
them  as  new-comers  in  the  regions  in  which  they  were  found  by  the 
whites.  Ethnologists  are  aware  that  there  is  not  a  tradition,  a  mon- 
ument, or  a  relic  of  any  kind,  on  this  continent,  which  requires  us  to 
carry  back  the  history  of  any  of  its  aboriginal  tribes,  of  the  existing 
race,  for  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  In  the  Pacific  Islands 
the  recent  investigations  have  had  a  still  more  striking  and  definite 
result.  We  know,  on  sufficiently  clear  evidence,  the  times  when 
most  of  the  groups,  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
were  first  settled  by  their  Polynesian  occupants.  None  of  the  dates 
go  back  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  them  come  down  to 
the  last  century.      In  Australia  the  able  missionary  investigators 
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bave  ascertained  that  the  natives  had  a  distinct  tradition  of  the 
arrival  of  their  ancestors,  who  entered  by  the  northwest  coast.  It 
is  most  unlike!}'  that,  among  such  a  barbarous  and  wandering  race, 
a  tradition  of  this  nature  should  be  more  than  two  thousand  years 
old.  Frobabl}'  it  is  much  less  ancient.  We  know  ix>sitive]y  that 
the  neighboring  group  of  New  Zealand  was  settled  only  about  five 
hundred  3'ears  ago.  Passing  on  to  the  old  continent,  we  find  that 
the  Japanese  historical  traditions  go  back,  and  that  doubtful  13%  only 
to  a  period  about  twent3'-five  hundred  3'ears  ago  ;  those  of  China, 
only  about  four  thousand  years  ;  those  of  the  Aryans,  vaguely,  to 
about  the  same  time  ;  the  Ass3Tians,  more  sure!}',  a  little  longer; 
and  the  Eg3'ptians  to  the  date  fixed  by  Lepsius  for  Menes,  not 
quite  four  thousand  3'ears  before  Christ.  No  evidence  of  tradition, 
or  of  any  monument  of  social  man,  points  to  his  existence  on  tlie 
earth  at  a  period  exceeding  seven  thousand  3'ears  before  the  present 
time.  Yet  the  investigations  which  have  followed  the  discoveries 
of  Boucher  de  Perthes  have  satisfied  the  great  majority  of  scientific 
men  that  human  beings  have  been  living  on  the  globe  for  a  term 
which  must  be  computed,  not  by  thousands  of  3*ears,  but  by  tens 
and  probably  hundreds  of  thousands.  Writers  of  all  creeds,  and 
of  all  opinions  on  other  subjects,  concur  in  the  view  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  man  goes  back  to  a  remote  period,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  but  of  yesterday ;  and  3'et 
these  monuments,  as  has  been  said,  are  the  oldest  constructions  of 
social  man  which  are  known  to  exist.  How  shall  we  explain  this 
surprising  discrepanc3'  ?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
man  has  existed  for  possibly  two  hundred  thousand  years,  and  has 
onl3'  begun  to  form  societies  and  to  build  cities  within  less  than 
seven  thousand  years?  In  other  words,  how,  as  scientific  men, 
shall  we  bring  the  conclusions  of  geology  and  pal  aeon  tolog3'  into 
harmon}'  with  those  of  archfleolog3'  and  history  ? 

Fortunately,  the  geologists  and  ph3'siologists  tliemselves,b3'  their 
latest  discoveries,  have  furnished  the  means  of  clearing  up  the  per- 
plexities which  their  earlier  researches  had  occasioned.  We  learn 
from  these  discoveries  that,  while  a  being  entitled  to  the  name  of 
man  has  occupied  some  portions  of  the  earth  during  a  vast  space 
of  time,  in  one  and  perhaps  two  geological  eras,  the  acquisition  by 
this  being  of  the  power  of  speech  is  in  all  probability  an  event  of 
recent  occurrence.  The  main  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is  based 
must  necessarily,  in  this  summary,  be  very  briefly  stated.    For 
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other  evidences,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  sources  where  they 

will  be  found  fully  set  forth.  i 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  tertiary  era  has  been 
so  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  by  my  predecessor  in  this  office, 
Professor  Morse,  in  his  address  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in 
1884,  that  I  need  not  add  a  word  on  that  subject.  The  fact  that 
man  existed  in  the  subsequent  period,  which  is  known  among  Eng- 
lish geologists  as  the  pleistocene  era  and  in  France  more  commonly 
as  the  quaternary  age,  is  questioned  by  no  one.  The  men  of  that 
era,  the  Palaeolithic  men,  as  the^'  are  styled,  are  distinguished  by 
the  investigators,  as  is  well  known,  into  two  distinct  races,  belong- 
ing to  widely  different  epochs.  These  races  are  variously  desig- 
nated by  the  eminent  authorities  to  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer,  and  who,  while  they  differ  on  some  points,  are  on  the  main 
question  of  the  existence  and  the  distinction  of  these  races  fully  in 
accord.  These  authorities,  it  may  here  be  stated,  are,  for  France, 
Prof,  de  Quatrefages  and  Prof.  G.  de  Mortillet,  and  for  England, 
Prof. Boyd  Dawkins.  The  views  of  M.  de  Quatrefages  are  set  forth 
in  his  work  entitled  "  Hommes  Fossiles  et  Hommes  Sauvages," 
published  in  1884,  and  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  "The  Human 
Species,"  of  which  the  eighth  edition  has  appeared  during  the 
present  year.  The  work  of  M.  de  Mortillet,  "Le  Prehistorique," 
appeared  in  1883,  and  that  of  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  "Early  Man 
in  Britain,"  was  published  in  1880.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Professor  Dawkins  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  in  1884,  are  aware  that  his  researches  subsequent 
to  the  publication  of  that  work  had  only  confirmed  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  it.  I  have  also  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Paul  Topin- 
ard,  "L* Anthropologic,"  of  which  the  fourth  edition  appeared  in 
1884  ;  to  the  work  of  Prof.  George  H.  von  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  on  the 
"Organs  of  Speech"  (1884),  to  the  monograph  of  Dr.  Robert 
Baume,  of  Berlin,  on  the  "  Jaw-Fragments  of  La  Naulette  and  the 
Schipka  Cave"  (1884),  and  the  work  of  Prof.  Robert  Hartmann, 
of  Berlin,  on  "Anthropoid  Apes,"  which  has  just  appeared. 

Professor  Dawkins  styles  the  earlier  Palaeolithic  race  the  "River- 
drift  men,"  and  the  later  "  the  Cave-men."  The  River-drift  men 
were,  in  his  view,  hunters  and  savages  of  the  lowest  grade.  In  his 
opinion,  the  race  is  now  "as  completely  extinct  as  the  wooly  rhi- 
noceros or  the  cave  bear."  We  have,  he  considers,  no  clew  to  its 
ethnology ;  and  its  relation  to  the  race  that  succeeded  it  is  doubt- 
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ful.  The  Cave-men  were  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  their  artistic  talents.  He  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  their  descendants  survive  in  the  Eskimo ;  and  whether  we 
accept  this  view  or  not,  we  learn  from  it  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
eminent  investigator,  the  Cave-men  were  men  of  the  present  race. 
M.  de  Quatrefages  designates  the  two  races  from  noted  localities 
where  their  osseous  remains  were  found.  The  River-drift  man  is 
with  him  the  '^  man  of  Canstadt,"  from  the  place  near  which  the 
portion  of  a  cranium  belonging  to  this  race  was  discovered  ;  and 
the  Cave-man  is  the  ^'man  of  Cro-Magnon,"  a  well-known  locality 
where  several  skeletons  of  this  race  were  brought  to  light.  M.  de 
Mortillet  draws  his  designations  from  the  places  in  which  the  im- 
plements used  by  the  different  races  are  found  in  their  most  typical 
form.  The  man  of  the  earlier  race  is  with  him  the  ^^Chellean  man," 
from  Chelles,  a  place  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Marne:  while 
the  later  is  the  Magdalen i an  man,  from  La  Madeleine  in  the  De- 
partment of  La  Dordogne.  He  makes  two  intermediate  races,  the 
Mousterian  and  the  Solutrean,  which  Professor  Dawkins  is  inclined 
to  combine  with  the  Magdalenian  in  a  single  race,  corresponding 
to  his  Cave-men.  But  in  one  respect  M.  de  Mortillet  makes  an 
even  stronger  distinction  than  that  of  Professor  Dawkins  between 
the  earlier  and  later  races.  Professor  Dawkins  expresses  no  opin- 
ion on  the  question  whether  the  River-drift  men  were  or  were  no^ 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech.  Prof,  de  Mortillet  is  clear 
that  they  were  not.  This  view  might  fairly  enough,  as  will  be  seen, 
be  based  on  the  pithecoid  character  of  their  remains,  and  the  low 
grade  of  intellect  shown  by  their  implements ;  but  M.  de  Mortillet 
finds  a  remarkable,  and  in  his  opinion,  a  decisive  evidence,  in  a 
lower  jaw  belonging  to  this  race,  which  was  discovered  in  1866  in 
the  cave  of  La  Naulette  in  Belgium.  It  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it 
contains  the  central  curve,  or  symphysis,  forming  the  chin.  In  the 
inner  centre  of  the  ordinary  human  jaw,  there  is  at  this  curve  a 
small  bony  projection  or  excrescence,  usually  somewhat  rough  to  the 
touch,  which  is  known  to  English  and  American  anatomists  as  the 
"mental  tubercle,"  or  "the  genial  tubercle."  By  French  writers  it 
is  termed  the  apophyse  geni^  or  genial  apophysis,  and  by  German 
authors  the  spina  mentaUs,  These  epithets,  "mental"  and  "ge- 
nial," it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  the  common  English  adjectives 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  "Mental"  is  here  derived,  not  from 
the  Latin  mens^  the  mind,  but  from  mentum^  the  chin,  and,  in  the 
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same  way,  ^'genial"  in  this  case  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  Greek 
yivo^^  family  or  kindred,  but  to  yi'ju:;  (or  its  derivative  yev£td<;)^ 
which  means  in  that  language  the  chin  or  upder-jawbone.  With 
this  preface,  I  give  in  full  the  author's  description  of  this  remark- 
able relic.  The  bone  is  small,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  a  female.  But  though  small,  it  is  a  powerful  jawbone.  ^^In 
fact,"  he  continues,  ^'the  essential  character  of  this  fossil  is  its  ro- 
bustness, if  I  may  so  express  myself.  The  bone  throughout  is  thick 
and  stocky,  and  thus  approaches  much  nearer  the  jaws  of  anthro- 
poids than  those  of  man.  The  chin,  in  lieu  of  projecting  forward 
beyond  the  vertical  line,  inclines  backward.  It  is  something  inter- 
mediate between  the  man  and  the  monkey.  The  sockets  of  the 
teeth  show  that  the  molars,  in  place  of  diminishing  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  were  developed  in  the  opposite  way.  Finall3'',  in  the 
middle  of  the  inner  curve  of  the  jaw,  in  placeof  a  little  excrescence 
called  the  *genial  tubercle,*  there  is  a  hollow,  as  with  monkeys. 
We  may,  then,  say  that  this  human  relic  is  the  most  pithecoid  that 
has  yet  been  found."  The  inference  to  be  derived  from  this  forma- 
tion is  thus  set  forth  by  our  author:  "Speech,  or  articulate  lan- 
guage, is  produced  by  movements  of  the  tongue  in  certain  ways. 
These  movements  are  effected  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  muscle 
inserted  in  the  genial  tubercle.  The  existence  of  this  tubercle  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  possession  of  language.  Animals  which 
have  not  the  power  of  speech  do  not  possess  the  genial  tubercle. 
If,  then,  this  tubercle  is  lacking  in  the  Naulette  jawbone,  it  is  be- 
cause the  man  of  Neanderthal,  the  'Chellean  man,'  was  incapable 
of  articulate  speech." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  brief  description,  that  M.  de 
Mortillet  imagined  that  thegenio-glossal  muscle,  the  muscle  which 
moves  the  tongue,  and  which  in  fact,  as  Prof,  von  Meyer  states, 
contributes  most  to  the  form  of  that  member,  was  lacking  in  the 
Chellean  man,  as  it  certainly  is  not  lacking  in  the  anthropoid  apes. 
It  is  not  the  muscle  itself,  but  the  mode  of  its  insertion,  which  is 
to  be  regarded.  In  the  apes  and  other  lower  animals,  where  the 
tongue  is  mainly  used  to  aid  in  taking,  masticating,  and  swallow- 
ing food,  much  less  freedom  of  motion  is  required  for  it  than  in  man, 
for  whom  its  chief  use  is  in  the  many  delicate  movements  required 
in  framing  the  elements  of  articulate  utterance.  It  is  for  this  greater 
freedom  that  the  insertion  of  the  muscle — or  rather  of  the  muscles, 
for  there  are  two  of  these  —  in  the  genial  tubercle  or  tubercles  (for 
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there  are  also  two  of  these)  is  required.  Or,  to  speak  still  more 
precisely,  it  should  rather  be  said  that  it  is  by  the  incessant  action 
of  the  muscles  pulling  on  the  bone  in  these  varied  movements,  that 
the  tubercles  themselves  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  developed. 
Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  able  anatomists  whom  I  have 
.consulted  on  this  curious  and  important  point. 

It  will  seem  that  a  single  jawbone  affords  but  scanty  evidence  on 
which  to  base  so  momentous  a  conclusion.  But  confirmation  has 
not  been  wanting.  In  August,  1880,  Professor  Maschka  found  in 
the  Schipka  cave,  in  northeastern  Moravia,  among  bones  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  of  the  pleistocene  era,  a 
fragment  of  a  human  jawbone,  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Naulette  cave.  Like  the  latter,  it  inclined  backward 
at  the  chin,  being  in  this  respect  intermediate  between  the  jaw  of 
the  ape  and  that  of  the  man  ;  and,  as  in  the  Naulette  jaw,  the  genial 
tubercle  was  wanting.  The  two  jawbones  have  been  submitted  to 
a  most  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  and  analysis  by  Dr.  Robert 
Baume,  a  distinguished  writer  on  dentistry,  who  has  brought  out 
some  novel  and  important  points.  He  shows  that,  from  the  great 
backward  inclination  of  the  chin,  the  jaw  must,  when  the  mouth  was 
open,  have  pressed  upon  the  larynx  and  closed  it  entirely,  unless 
the  individual  to  whom  the  jaw  belonged  was  of  a  much  more 
prognathous  type — or,  in  other  words,  had  the  lower  part  of  the 
visage  much  more  projecting  —  than  is  known  in  any  now  existing 
race.  His  conclusion  is,  that  there  lived  in  the  diluvial  or  quater- 
nary age  races  of  men  who  were  markedly  inferior  to  the  lowest 
races  now  existing.  His  view  of  the  total  disappearance  of  these 
ancient  races,  therefore,  harmonizes  entirely  with  that  of  Professor 
Dawkins. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  all  the 
crania  which  are  believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  belong  to  this 
pristine  people.  These  skulls  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  characterize  a  race,  and  they  are  all  of  one 
cast.  The  Canstadt  skull,  the  Neanderthal  skull,  the  fragment  of 
the  Eguisheim  skull  and  that  of  the  skull  found  at  Briix  in  Aus- 
tria, as  well  as  the  skull  lately  discovered  at  Podhava  in  Bohemia, 
all  belong  to  this  earlier  race,  and  all  show  the  same  peculiar  char- 
acteristics,—  namely,  a  remarkable  projection  of  the  superciliary 
ridges,  or  the  prominences  just  above  the  eyes,  and  an  extremely 
low  and  receding  forehead.     What  are  termed  the  frontal  prom i- 
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nences,  that  is,  the  projections  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foreKead, 
are  entirely  lacking.  In  both  these  respects  the  skulls  of  this 
race  unquestionably  approximate  to  those  of  the  higher  order  of 
apes,  the  orang,  tlie  gorilla,  and  the  chimpanzee.  Speaking  of  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  in  his  Lectures  on  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature," 
Professor  Huxley  says :  "  Under  whatever  aspect  we  view  this 
cranium,  whether  we  regard  its  vertical  depression,  the  enor- 
mous thickness  of  its  superciliary  ridges,  its  sloping  occiput^ 
or  its  long  and  straight  squamosal  suture,  we  meet  with  ape-like 
characters,  stamping  it  as  the  most  pithecoid  of  human  crania  yet 
discovered."  But  he  adds  that  the  cubit  capacity  of  the  skull  is 
about  seventy-five  inches,  which  is  the  average  capacity  given  by 
Morton  for  Polynesian  and  Hottentot  skulls,  while  the  average 
capacity  of  the  gorilla  skull  is  onlj"^  about  one-third  of  that  amount. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  that  of  a  man,  and  not 
of  an  ape.  But  in  these  ancient  crania  the  greater  portion  of  the 
capacity  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull.  The  narrowness  and 
depression  of  the  forehead  are  remarkable,  and  exceed  anything 
known  in  the  skulls  of  existinor  races.  The  heiofht  of  the  forehead 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  development  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the 
brain.  The  frontal  lobe  is  made  up,  as  regards  its  height,  of  three 
folds,  or  convolutions,  termed  by  anatomists  the  first,  second,  and 
third  frontal  convolutions.  These  convolutions  lie  one  above  the 
other,  the  third  being  the  lowest.  This  third  convolution  is  some- 
what thicker  than  the  other  two,  and  adds  therefore,  in  general, 
somewhat  more  to  the  height  of  the  forehead  than  either  of  the 
others.  Its  absence,  or  almost  entire  absence,  from  the  brain, 
would  produce  just  such  a  depression,  or  extraordinary  flatness, 
as  we  find  in  the  foreheads  of  these  ancient  skulls.  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  brain  of  a  monkey  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  a  man,  its  general  outline  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
human  brain.  As  Professor  Huxley  says,  "  the  brain  of  a  monkey 
exhibits  a  sort  of  skeleton  map  of  man's."  Most  of  the  convolu- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  one  are  present  in  the  other.  But 
there  is  one  remarkable  exception.  In  the  lower  apes  the  third 
frontal  convolution  is,  according  to  Hartmann,  "  entirely  absent." 
In  the  higher  or  anthropoid  apes,  it  appears,  but  only  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form.  "  Its  great  development  in  men,"  writes  Gewahrs- 
mann,  "  constitutes  one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between 
the  brains  of  apes  and  those  of  men."    This  statement  has  been 
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questioned,  as  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
anal3-8is  of  the  convolutions ;  but  Bischoff,  the  highest  authority, 
confirms  it ;  and  Professor  Hovelacque,  in  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Scientljique  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Language," 
repeats  the  statement  in  these  significant  words :  "  We  mention 
here,  without  dwelling  upon  it,  that  the  faculty  of  language  stands 
in  close  relation  with  a  certain  one  of  the  frontal  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  which  the  inferior  monkeys  do  not  possess,  and  which 
is  found  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  the  anthropoids,  but  of  which  the 
full  acquisition  and  most  complete  development  have  made  man 
what  he  is,  the  master  of  articulate  speech." 

This  third  frontal  convolution  is  sometimes  called  "  Broca's 
convolution,"  from  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  French  physiolo- 
gist. Dr.  Paul  Broca,  was  the  first  to  localize  the  faculty  of  lan- 
guage in  it.  This  faculty,  according  to  the  description  given  by 
Dr.  Topinard  in  his  '*  Anthropology,"  has  its  seat  in  "  the  posterior 
portion  of  Broca's  third  frontal  convolution."  "Its  surface  has  a 
vertical  height  of  about  four  centimeters"  (or  a  little  over  an  inch 
and  a  half),  "  and  an  antero-posterior  extension  of  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  centimeters, "  that  is,  from  a  little  less  than  an 
inch  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half.  Any  lesion  or  disease  of  this 
part  of  the  brain,  as  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  produces  apha- 
sia, or  the  loss  of  the  power  of  speech.  If  this  convolution  were 
absent  from  the  human  brain,  or  were  only  present  in  a  rudimen- 
tary form,  as  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  man  would  be  incapable 
of  speech,  and  the  height  of  his  forehead  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. We  should  have,  in  fact,  the  precise  difference  which  exists 
between  the  frontal  portion  of  the  Neanderthal  or  Podhaba  skull, 
and  that  of  the  average  skull  of  the  present  race  of  men. 

Some  eminent  writers,  and  one  who  may  justly  be  styled  pre- 
eminent, M.  de  Quatrefages,  have  sought  to  show  that  in  modern 
times  skulls  similar  to  those  of  this  ancient  race  have  been  met 
with,  and  ill  some  cases  have  belonged  to  persons  of  no  mean 
intellectual  capacity.  In  his  admirable  work  on  "Fossil  Men  and 
Savage  Men, "  he  gives  pictures  of  the  skulls  of  St.  Mansuy, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  and  of  a  Danish  gentleman,  named  Kai-Likke,  who 
took  some  part  in  politics  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  are 
compared  with  the  Neanderthal  skull.  The  measurements  are  not 
given,  but  their  outline,  and  especially  the  front  view  of  the  Kai- 
Likke  cranium,  show  a  distinct  superiority  in  height  to  the  Nean- 
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derthal  skull ;  and  we  mast  remember  that  an  ecclesiastic  or  a 
politician  may  have  but  a  scant  development  of  the  faculty  of 
language,  and  may  yet  gain  distinction  by  other  intellectual  qual- 
ities. 

The  man  of  the  River-drift,  this  Canstadt  or  Chellean  man,  was 
widely  dispersed  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe.  His 
presence  is  known  by  the  peculiar  implements,  or  rather  imple- 
ment, which  he  fashioned ;  for,  in  reality,  as  Prof,  de  Mortillet 
shows,  he  had  but  one,  though  this  appears  in  varying  shape.  It 
is  called,  among  writers  on  this  subject,  by  different  names.  Some 
speak  of  it  as  an  axe,  others  simply  as  the  ^'  drift  implement," 
and  M.  de  Mortillet  describes  it  as  '*  a  stone  fist."  It  is,  in  fact, 
simply  a  stone  chipped  rudely  into  an  ovate  or  almond-like  shape, 
such  as  would  enable  a  man  to  grasp  it  at  one  end,  and  strike  with 
it  a  more  effective  blow  than  he  could  strike  with  his  naked  fist. 
It  could  be  used  in  this  manner  for  striking,  scraping,  or  pounding, 
and,  in  a  rough  wa}^  for  cutting.  There  is  a  singular  rudeness  in 
its  appearance,  which  marks  at  once  the  low  intellectual  grade  of 
those  who  fashioned  and  used  it.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  work 
on  ^^Prehistoric  Man/'  has  some  striking  remarks  on  this  subject. 
He  observes  (in  his  third  chapter)  that  the  investigator,  in  examin- 
ing the  earliest  palaeolithic  implements,  might  imagine  that  he  had 
^^  traced  his  way  back  to  the  first  crude  efforts  of  human  art,  if  not 
to  the  evolutionary  dawn  of  a  semi-rational  artificer.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,"  he  continues,  '^that  no  such  clumsy  unshapeliness  char- 
acterizes the  stone  implements  of  the  most  degraded  savage  races." 
And  he  adds,  that  this  essential  difference  of  type  ^^  seems  to  point 
to  some  unexplained  difference"  between  the  artificers  of  the  two 
periods.  The  explanation  of  tliis  difference,  which  struck  and  per- 
plexed this  most  discerning  observer,  seems  now  to  be  found  in- 
the  fact  that  the  earlier  implements  were  the  production  of  beings 
whose  minds  were  in  the  undeveloped  state  that  must  necessarily 
characterize  men  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  speech. 
No  one  will  question  the  justice  of  Professor  Whitney's  remark  on 
this  point :  "  The  speechless  man  is  a  being  of  undeveloped  ca- 
pacities, having  within  him  the  seeds  of  everything  great  and  good, 
but  seeds  which  only  language  can  fertilize  and  bring  to  fruit ;  he 
is  potentially  the  lord  of  nature,  the  image  of  his  Creator;  but  in 
present  realit}'  he  is  only  a  more  cunning  brute  among  brutes." 
"A  man  born  dumb,"  observes  Professor  Huxley,  "notwithstanding 
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his  great  cerebral  mass  and  his  inheritance  of  strong  intellectual 
instincts,  would  be  capable  of  few  higher  intellectual  manifestations 
than  an  orang  or  a  chimpanzee,  if  he  were  confined  to  the  society 
of  dumb  associates."  We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  wherever  traces  of  the  River-drift  men  have  been  discovered, 
whether  in  France,  England,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  India,  North 
Africa,  or  America,  these  traces,  which  consist  merely  of  their 
peculiar  implements,  are  everywhere  the  same,  showing  no  variety 
in  different  regions,  and  no  apparent  improvement  during  the  lapse 
of  ages.  The  drift  implements  which  the  fortunate  and  skilful 
researches  of  Dr.  Abbott  have  disclosed  in  New  Jersey  are  in  shape 
exactly  like  those  which  earlier  investigators  had  unearthed  from 
the  river-banks  of  France  and  England. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  discoveries  indicating  the  existence 
of  palaeolithic  man  in  America,  and  also  in  view  of  other  facts  re- 
lating to  the  fauna  of  the  two  hemispheres,  M.  de  Mortillet  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  early 
quaternary  era  a  connection  existed  between  Europe  and  America 
by  way  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  a  connection  existed  during  the  mioceneera.  It 
was  broken  up  in  the  pliocene  age.  But,  as  we  know,  a  vast  ele- 
vation of  land  in  Europe  took  place  during  the  glacial  epoch  of 
the  quaternar}'  or  pleistocene  age.  The  facts  adduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins,  in  his  "  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  show  that, 
if  this  elevation  attained  the  height  of  five  hundred  fathoms,  it 
must  have  restored  the  connection  between  the  two  continents. 
He  also  shows  that  the  elevation  did  actually  reach,  at  least  in  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  height  of  at  least  four  hundred  fath- 
oms. An  additional  rise  of  a  hundred  fathoms  in  the  north*,  which 
may  well  be  supposed,  would  have  restored  the  **  great  tertiary 
bridge,"  and  enabled  the  River-drift  man,  with  the  various  other 
animals  of  his  epoch  which  are  found  on  both  continents,  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 

But  when  the  next  race,  which  is  styled  by  M.  de  Quatrefages 
the  race  of  Cro-Magnon,  appeared,  the  connection  between  the  two 
continents  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  Tiie  great  ice  age  had  passed 
away,  and  Europe  was  assuming  its  present  condition.  This  race 
of  Cro-Magnon  offered,  in  some  respects,  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  to  the  preceding  race  of  Canstadt,  or  River-drift  men.  In 
physical  development  it  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  this  distin- 
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guished  writer,  "a  magnificent  race."    The  skull  is  large  and  well 
developed,  with  a  forehead  at  once  wide  and  lofty.     The  capacity 
of  one  of  these  crania,  according  to  Broca's  measurement,  was  not 
less  than  1,590  cubic  centimeters,  which  exceeds  b}'  119  centime- 
ters the  average  size  of  Parisian  skulls  of  the  present  day.  "Thus," 
adds  M.  de  Quatrefages,  "in  this  savage,  a  contemporary  of  the 
mammoth,  we  find  all  the  craniological  characters  generally  re- 
garded as  the  signs  of  a  great  intellectual  development."     To  this 
may  be  added,  that  in  the  earliest  lower  jaw  of  this  race  which  has 
been  discovered  the  genial  tubercle  is  fully  developed.     The  man  of 
this  epoch  was  a  social  being,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech. 
His  frontal  lobe  was  large  and  high,  and  every  convolution  of  the 
brain  must  have  existed  in  unusual  size.     His  intellectual  powers 
corresponded  with  this  development.     Of  this  fact  we  have  the 
most  remarkable  and  indeed  astonishing  proof  in  his  works  of  art, 
' — his  pictures  engraved  on  pieces  of  stone,  ivory,  and  bone,  and 
his  sculptures  in  bone  and  ivory.     His  representations  of  the  ani- 
mals of  that  period  —  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  the  bear, 
the  horse,  the  urus,  the  chamois,  the  whale,  the  pike,  and  many 
others — are  most  admirable  for  the  artistic  skill  which  they  dis- 
play, and  for  their  evident   truth  to  nature.     On  this  point  all 
observers  are  agreed.      "We  recognize  in  them,"    writes  M.  de 
Mortillet,  "the  works  of  a  people  eminently  artistic.      In  these 
primitive  engravings  and  sculptures  we  remark  so  true  a  sense  of 
form  and  movement  that  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  determine 
exactly  the  animal  represented,  and  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the 
artist.     Some  of  the  works  are  really  small  masterpieces."     "So 
natural  are  the  attitudes,  so  exact  the  proportions,"  writes  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  "that  a  decorative  sculptor  of  our  own  days,  in  treat- 
ing the  same  subject,  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  copy  his  an- 
cient predecessor."  Dr.  Wilson  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
"skill  and  intellectual  vigor"  manifested  in  these   works  of  art, 
and  adds  the  noteworthy  remark :  "In  truth,  it  is  far  easier  to  pro- 
duce evidences  of  deterioration  than  of  progress,  in  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth  and  later 
prehistoric  races  of  Europe  or  savage  nations  of  modern  centu- 
ries."    In  short,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  unquestionable,  that, 
while  the  earliest  race,  the  River-drift  men,  were  in  form  and  in- 
tellect the  lowest  race  of  human  beings  that  have  ever  existed, 
their  immediate  successors,  the  Cave-men,  or  race  of  Cro-Magnon, 
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must  be  ranked,  in  shape  and  aspect,  in  cranial  development,  and 
in  intellectnal  endowments,  among  the  very  highest. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  M.  de  Mortillet  and  Professor 
Dawkins  make  a  distinction  between  the  Cave-men  and  the  "Neo- 
lithic men,"  or  men  of  the  Polished  Stone  era,  who  immediately 
followed  them  ;  and  they  ascribe  the  remains  of  Cro-Magnon  to  the 
latter  race.  M.  de  Mortillet  admits,  however,  that  the  people  of 
Cro-Magnon  were  "evidently  descendants  of  the  Magdalenians,"  or 
Cave-men,  who  wrought  these  works  of  art ;  and  Professor  Daw- 
kins  shows  that  the  art-loving  Cave-men  and  the  less  artistic  Neo- 
lithic population  were  at  one  time  contemporaries.  It  should  be 
added,  that  the  fact  that  this  artistic  race  lived  at  the  same  time 
with  the  mammoth,  which  is  now  extinct,  affords  no  evidence  of 
its  great  antiquity.  The  mammoth  was  merely  a  variety  of  the 
elephant,  differing  so  little  from  the  existing  varieties  that  some 
naturalists  have  refused  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species.  It  proba- 
bly became  extinct  at  a  quite  recent  period.  Another  extinct  mam- 
mal, the  great  Irish  elk,  which  was  hunted  both  by  the  Cave-men 
and  by  tlie  Neolithic  men,  survived  down  to  the  Bronze  age ;  and 
the  urus,  another  animal  of  the  quaternary  era,  only  became  ex- 
tinct a  few  centuries  ago.  The  Cave-men  of  Professor  Dawkins, 
the  Cro-Magnon  race  of  Prof,  de  Quatrefages,  were  really  a  modern 
people,  —  a  people  of  our  own  age.  And  the  question  naturally 
arises.  When  did  this  age,  the  age  of  speaking  man,  commence? 
The  answer  will  doubtless  surprise  many  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  question  without  regard  to  the  primary 
and  all-important  distinction  between  the  two  races  of  men, —  the 
speechless  and  the  speaking  race.  The  former  can,  no  doubt,  be 
traced  back  to  an  immense  and  undefined  antiquity.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  dates  back  probably  less  than  ten  thousand 
years. 

We  might  feel  tolerably  sure  of  this  fact,  as  a  conclusion  of  sim- 
ple reasoning.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  people  possess- 
ing the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  Cro-Magnon  race  would 
remain  long  in  an  uncivilized  state,  if  they  were  once  placed  in  a 
country  where  the  climate  and  other  surroundings  were  favorable 
to  the  increase  of  population  and  to  improvement  in  tlie  arts  of  life. 
Even  in  the  then  rigorous  climate  and  other  hard  conditions  of 
Western  Europe,  they  had  advanced,  as  Dr.  Paul  Broca  declares, 
"  to  the  very  threshold  of  civilization."      What  must  they  have 
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become  in  Egypt  and  in  Southern  Asia?  In  point  of  fact,  during 
a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time,  ranging  from  five  thousand  to 
seven  thousand  years  ago,  the  men  of  these  regions  developed  in 
widely  distant  centres  —  in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Phoenicia, 
in  Northern  India,  and  in  China — a  high  and  varied  civilization 
and  culture,  whose  memorials,  in  their  works  of  art  and  their  litera- 
ture, astonish  us  at  this  day,  and  in  some  respects  defy  imitation. 
To  what  circumstance  can  we  attribute  this  sudden  and  wonderful 
flowering  of  human  genius,  after  countless  ages  of  torpidity,  but  to 
the  one  all-sufficient  cause, — the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech? 
Many  skilled  observers  have  sought  to  discover  by  various  indica- 
tions, such  as  the  accumulation  of  debris  in  caves,  the  layers  of 
earth  formed  by  streams,  the  growth  of  bogs,  and  other  evidences, 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  era  of  the  Cave-men  and  the 
Neolithic  race  to  our  own  time.  Professor  Dawkins,  in  his  account 
(given  in  his  work  on  "Cave-Hunting")  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Cave,  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  makes  an  estimate,  from  the 
accumulation  of  talus  in  the  cave,  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  cave  was  occupied  by  Neolithic  man,  and  fixes  it  at  about 
4,800  or  5,000  years.  Many  other  investigators  have  reached  sim- 
ilar results.  Their  conclusions  are  well  summed  up  by  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Winchell,  in  his  work  entitled  "Preadamites."  "Morlot,"  he 
tells  us,  **from  the  study  of  the  layers  constituting  the  '  cone  of 
the  Tiniere,' — a  deposit  formed  by  a  torrent  discharging  itself  into 
the  Lake  of  Geneva, —  concluded  that  the  Polished  Stone  epoch 
dates  back  4,700  to  7,000  years.  Gillieron,  from  researches  at  the 
Bridge  of  Miele,  is  led  to  fix  the  epoch  of  Polished  Stone  at  6,700 
years.  Steenstrup,  from  investigations  in  the  bogs  of  Denmark,  is 
led  to  regard  4,000  years  as  the  minimum  for  that  epoch.  De  Ferry, 
from  a  study  of  the  river-drifts  of  the  Saone,  puts  the  Polished 
Stone  epoch  at  4,383  years,  and  the  epoch  of  the  mammoth  at  5,844 
to  7,805  years, — "fortunate,"  adds  Professor  Winchell,  dryly,  "if 
the  thousands  are  as  exact  as  the  units  in  these  figures."  Arcelin, 
he  further  tells  us,  from  a  separate  study  of  the  drifts  of  the  same 
river,  arrives  at  a  very  close  agreement  with  De  Ferry,  putting 
the  epoch  of  Polished  Stone  from  3,000  to  4,000  years  back,  and 
the  blue  clajs  containing  the  mammoth,  from  6,700  to  8,000  years. 
Finally,  Le  Hon,  in  view  of  all  the  results,  fixes  the  age  of  Polished 
Stone  at  from  4,000  to  6,000  years,  the  age  of  the  reindeer  (which 
is  in  fact  the  age  of  Professor  Dawkins's  Cave-men)  at  a  point 
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beyond  7,000  years,  and  carries  back  the  age  of  the  mammoth  to 
an  indefinite  period.  All  these  estimates  are  in  substantial  accord  ; 
and  none  of  them  place  the  appearance  of  the  Neolithic  race,  or 
men  of  the  Polished  Stone  epoch,  earlier  than  seven  thousand  years, 
or  that  of  the  Cave-men,  or  men  of  the  Reindeer  period,  more 
than  eight  thousand  3'ears  back.  The  terms  in  each  case  are  as 
likely  to  be  less  than  these  numbers  as  they  are  to  be  greater.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  yield  assent  to  such  a  mass  of  concurrent  evi- 
dence. 

If  a  pair  of  human  beings,  male  and  female,  endowed  with  speech 
and  possessing  the  faculties  of  the  earliest  known  people,  the  Cro- 
Magnon  race,  appeared  in  some  region  of  the  old  continent  where 
the  climate  and  the  natural  productions  were  favorable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  men,  what  time  would  be  required  for  their  descendants  to 
become  numerous  epough  to  found  the  early  communities  of  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  to  spread  into  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia? 
The  question  is  easily  answered.  Supposing  the  population  to 
double  only  once  in  fifty  years,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  it 
would  amount  in  twelve  hundred  3'ears  to  about  forty  millions,  and 
in  fourteen  hundred  years  would  be  over  six  hui^red  millions,  or 
nearly  half  the  present  population  of  the  globe.  Tliat  less  than  a 
thousand  A^ears  will  sufl3ce  to  create  a  high  civilization,  the  exam- 
ples on  our  own  continent  presented  by  the  Mexicans,  the  Mayas, 
the  Muj'^scas,  and  the  Peruvians  amply  prove.  And  that  the  same 
space  of  time  would  be  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  physi- 
cal peculiarities  which  characterize  the  various  races  of  men,  by 
climatic  and  other  influences,  is  made  clear  by  the  evidence  accumu- 
lated by  Prichard,  De  Quatrefages,  Huxley,  and  other  careful  and 
trustworthy  investigators.  Nor  need  the  change  of  climate  which 
was  undoubtedly  in  progress  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  extinction  of  the  mammoth  and  other  animals  of 
that  era,  have  occupied  a  longer  period.  In  fact,  the  observations 
and  estimates  just  quoted  from  Professor  Winchel I  seem  to  show 
clearly  that  it  did  not.  If  the  diversity  of  languages  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  cause  suggested  in  this  essay,  and  may  therefore  have 
arisen  in  any  period,  however  brief,  during  which  the  peopling  of 
the  world  has  proceeded,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever for  referring  the  first  appearance  of  speaking  man  to  a  greater 
antiquity  than  eight,  or  at  the  most  ten,  thousand  years. 
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How,  and  where,  did  this  momentous  apparition  occur  ?  These 
are  questions  which  naturally  arise,  and  our  inquiry  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  brief  consideration  of  them.  That  the  ^'  speak- 
ing man"  of  our  era  is  a  descendant  of  the  "  speechless  man"  of 
the  River-drift  period  cannot  be  doubted.  We  have  not  to  deal 
with  the  origin  of  a  new  species,  but  simply  with  that  of  a  variety. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  variety  arose  in  the  usual  way, 
by  what  is  termed  the  process  of  heterogeuesis,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  law  by  which  the  offspring  differs  from  the  parents.  As  every 
child  has  two  parents,  it  cannot  resemble  both,  and^  in  point  of 
fact,  it  never  exactly  resembles  either  of  them.  Ordinarily,  this 
unlikeness  is  restricted  within  certain  defined  and  rather  narrow 
limits ;  but  occasionally,  as  when  dwarfs  or  giants  are  born  to 
parents  of  ordinary  stature,  it  is  very  great.  Among  the  lower 
animals,  when  such  offsprings  propagate  their  like^  a  new  variety 
or  breed  arises,  which  sometimes  differs  very  widely  from  the  origi- 
nal stock, —  as  occurred,  for  example,  in  the  Ancon  or  otter  breed 
of  sheep,  which  thus  originated  in  New  England,  and  in  the  horn- 
less cattle  which  have  overspread  several  provinces  of  Paraguay. 
That  in  some  family  of  the  primitive  speechless  race  two  or  more 
children  should  have  been  born  with  the  faculty  and  organs  of 
speech  is  in  itself  a  fact  not  specially  remarkable.  Much  greater  dif- 
ferences between  parents  and  offspring  frequently  appear.  Among 
these,  for  example,  is  one  so  common  as  to  have  received  in  physi- 
ology the  scientific  name  of  polydactylism,  a  term  applied  to  the 
case  of  children  born  with  more  than  the  normal  number  of  fingers. 
M.  de  Quatrefages  mentions  that  in  the  family  of  Zerah  Colburn, 
the  celebrated  calculator,  four  generations  possessed  this  peculiarity, 
which  commenced  with  Zerah's  grandfather.  In  the  fourth  genera- 
tion four  children  out  of  eight  still  had  the  supernumerary  fingers, 
although  in  each  generation  the  many-fingered  parent  had  married 
a  person  having  normal  hands.  Plainly,  he  adds,  if  this  Colburn 
family  had  been  dealt  with  like  the  Ancon  breed  of  sheep,  a  six- 
fingered  variety  of  the  human  race  would  have  been  formed ;  and 
this,  it  may  be  added,  would  have  been  a  far  greater  variation  than 
was  the  production  of  a  speaking  race  descending  from  a  speech- 
less pair.  The  appearance  of  a  sixth  finger  requires  new  bones, 
muscles  and  tendons,  with  additional  nerves  leading  ultimately  to 
the  brain.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  endow- 
ment of  speech  demanded  far  less  change  than  this.     All  the  an- 
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tbropoid  apes  can  utter  cries  of  some  sort,  and  some  of  them  can 
make  a  variety  of  sounds.  Professor  Hartmann  expressly  informs 
us  tbat  the  larynx  in  these  animals  resembles  in  the  main  that  of 
man.  We  cannot  doubt  tbat  our  primitive  ancestor,  the  Homo 
alalus,  in  spite  of  his  name,  could  utter  many  sounds,  and  pos- 
sessed the  usual  vocal  organs.  Professor  Huxley  has  dwelt  with 
much  force  on  the  slight  anatomical  difference  which  might  exist 
between  the  speechless  and  the  speaking  man.  A  change  of  the 
minutest  kind,  he  tells  us,  in  the  structure  of  one  of  tbe  nerves 
which  communicate  with  the  vocal  chords,  or  in  the  structure  of 
the  part  in  which  it  originates,  or  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  that 
part,  or  in  one  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed,  might 
render  all  of  us  dumb.  And  he  adds  (in  words  similar  to  those 
alread}'  quoted  :  "  A  race  of  dumb  men,  deprived  of  all  communi- 
cation with  those  who  could  speak,  would  be  little  indeed  removed 
from  the  brutes.  The  moral  and  intellectual  difference  between 
them  and  ourselves  would  be  practically  infinite,  though  the  natu- 
ralist should  not  be  able  to  find  a  single  shadow  even  of  specific 
structural  difference." 

In  the  actual  case,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  tlie  osteology, 
the  changes  which  took  place  when  the  speaking  children  were  born 
to  the  speechless  pair  were  in  the  greater  development  of  the  cere- 
bral convolution  in  which  the  faculty  of  language  resides,  in  the  new 
direction  given  to  the  under  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  now  pro- 
jected forward  instead  of  receding,  and  in  the  increased  volume  and 
strength  of  the  genio-glossal  muscles,  which  by  their  action  devel- 
oped the  genial  tubercle,  and  gave  at  once  greater  size  and  more 
freedom  of  movement  to  the  tongue.  These  changes,  though  so 
important  in  their  results,  were  really  slight  compared  with  the 
changes  in  a  case  of  poly  dactyl  ism.  The  chief  alteration  was,  of 
course,  that  which  took  place  in  the  brain.  It  was  simply  the  en- 
largement of  a  fold  of  that  organ  ;  but  its  effect  was  prodigious,  and 
has  transformed  the  globe.  This  enlarged  fold  was  the  seat,  not 
merely  of  the  faculty  of  language,  but  of  many  other  faculties,  all  of 
which  showed  at  once  the  effect  of  their  newly  acquired  power. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark  on  the  mistake,  or  the  confusion 
of  processes,  which  has  led  some  esteemed  writers  to  suppose  that 
the  first  speaking  men,  originating  from  parents  of  weak  mental 
capacity,  must  have  pai*taken  of  that  intellectual  f(Qebleness.  Elab- 
orate works  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  whole 
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argament  has  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  earliest  of 
speaking  men  were  inferior  to  their  successors,  not  merely  in  ac- 
cumulated knowledge, —  which  was  a  matter  of  course, —  but  in 
mental  power,  which  is  a  very  different  affair.  The  lowest  tribes 
of  our  time  —  the  Australians,  Hottentots,  Fuegians,  and  other 
savages  —  have  been  assumed  to  be  fair  representatives  of  what 
our  earliest  ancestors  must  have  been  when  they  were  first  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  supposition  is  contrary  both  to 
reason  and  to  the  known  facts.  It  confuses  two  processes,  which 
are  totally  unlike  in  their  working  and  in  their  results.  The 
changes  caused  by  climate  and  the  other  external  influences  which 
are  commonly  known  as  the  "environment"  are  gradual.  The 
changes  which  arise  from  heterogenesis  are  sudden,  and  are  at  once 
complete.  In  the  cases  of  polydactylism,  we  do  not  find  that  a 
mere  germ  or  stump  of  a  finger  first  appears,  and  gradually  be- 
comes longer  and  stronger  in  succeeding  generations.  The  perfect 
finger  appears  at  once.  So  in  the  lower  animals  :  the  Ancon  or 
otter  breed  is  known  to  have  sprung  from  a  single  sheep,  born  with 
abnormally  short  legs,  which  became  no  shorter  in  its  descendants. 
The  hornless  cattle  of  Paraguay  are  known  to  be  all  descended 
from  a  single  animal,  which  was  born  without  horns.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  earliest  speaking  men  may  not  have 
been  endowed  with  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human 
race.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  so  endowed. 
The  race  of  Cro-Magnon,  the  earliest  known  race  of  social  men, 
though  barbarians,  were,  in  point  of  cerebral  development  and  of 
artistic  powers,  not  only  superior  to  any  barbarians  of  the  present 
day,  but  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  civilized  race  that 
has  ever  existed.  The  other  earliest  communities  known  to  us, 
those  of  Egypt  and  of  Soutliwestern  Asia,  have  surpassed  in  their 
architecture  and  their  inventions  all  succeeding  races.  Their  tem- 
ples and  other  structures  are  the  despair  of  our  architects.  All 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge  and  of  progress  have  come  from 
them.  They  invented  pottery  and  glass,  the  plough  and  the  loom. 
They  invented  the  alphabet,  and  with  it  a  varied  and  voluminous  lit- 
erature. They  invented  astronomy,  geometry,  and  history.  They 
smelted  copper  and  iron.  They  tamed  almost  all  the  most  use- 
ful animals.  They  first  cultivated  almost  all  the  most  valuable 
esculents.  They  and  their  earliest  offshoots  devised  all  the  forms  of 
settled  government, —  monarchy  in  Assyria  and  Egypt,  theocracy 
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in  India,  aristocracy  in  Phoenicia,  and  democracy  in  Arabia.  Tliey 
invented  tlie  great  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Aryan  religions,  and 
endowed  their  gods  with  the  qualities  of  knowledge,  power,  and 
justice,  which  they  most  admired  in  their  rulers.     In  Egypt  they  * 

instituted  the  judgment  after  death,  and  in  Assyria  they  estab- 
lished the  Sabbath.  Their  period  was  that  which  has  been  well 
styled  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  "youth  of  the  world," — juventus 
mundi^ —  when  the  human  race,  on  its  thinly  peopled  planet,  felt 
all  its  energies  called  forth  to  meet  the  wants  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  its  new  existence. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  high  intellectual  grade  of  the  earliest 
speaking  man  is  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  our' views  respect- 
ing the  so-called  inferior  races.  It  is  clear  that  they  represent,  not 
this  primitive  man,  but  simply  a  degeneration  caused  bj'  unfavor- 
able influences.  If  this  degeneration  has  taken  place,  as  there 
seems  every  reason  for  believing,  within  a  very  brief  period, — five 
or  six  thousand  years  at  furthest,  and  most  of  it  probably  within 
a  few  centuries  after  their  separation  from  the  original  ^tock,  — 
there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  improvement  in  their 
surroundings  will  be  followed  by  a  gradual  elevation,  and  a  return 
to  the  high  primitive  type. 

The  question  of  the  region  in  which  speaking  man  first  appeared 
is  one  on  which  there  is  room  for  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  a  question  about  which  no  one  will  venture  to  dogmatize.  The 
natural  supposition,  of  course,  would  be  that  this  first  appearance 
took  place  somewhere  near  the  centres  of  the  earliest  civilization. 
These  centres  were  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Between  those  coun- 
tries lies  Arabia,  in  which,  amidst  the  sand  desert  that  protects 
the  land  from  invasion,  there  are  many  oases,  large  and  small, 
blessed  with  a  most  genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil.  In  these 
oases,  which  have  never  known  the  sway  of  a  foreign  conqueror, 
the  native  traditions  go  back  to  a  dim  antiquity,  in  which  no  evi-  # 

dence  of  early  barbarism  is  discerned.     From  that  primitive  centre,  V 

if  such  it  was,  the  increasing  population  would  speedily  overflow 
into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
and  there,  or  in  their  near  vicinity,  nearly  all  the  animals  which 
were  first  tamed,  and  nearly  all  the  plants  which  were  first  culti- 
vated, would  be  found.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  great  majority  of  investigators  have  looked  to  South- 
western Asia  for  the  primitive  seat  of  the  human  race.    The  most 
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distinct  tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  earliest  belief  re- 
specting the  creation  of  man  —  the  tradition  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Hebrew  narrative  —  places  it  in  an  oasis  on  the  Arabian  bor- 
der, and  dates  it  apparently  at  about  the  time  when,  as  all  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  show,  man  endowed  with  speech  first  appeared. 

One  other  question,  not  certainly  of  the  first  importance,  but 
still  of  curious  and  genuine  interest,  remains  to  be  considered.  If 
the  first  language  spoken  by  man  was  invented  less  than  ten  thous- 
and years  ago,  it  may  be  deemed  next  to  a  certainty  that  this  lan- 
guage has  survived  to  our  time, —  not,  of  course,  in  its  exact  original 
form,  but  in  some  derived  idiom.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  population  speaking  this  language  would  be  widely  diffused,  and 
would  have  many  descendants,  now  speaking  afiSliated  languages  of 
the  original  stock.  There  are  three  families  of  languages  clustered 
about  the  supposed  centre  of  this  priscan  population,  the  Hamito- 
Semitic,  the  Aryan,  and  the  Ural-Altaic.  The  Hamito-Semetic 
stock  has  for  its  earliest  representatives  the  Arabic,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  Egyptian.  The  Aryan  family  numbers  among 
its  most  ancient  members  the  Sanscrit,  the  Zend  and  the  Greek. 
The  Ural-Altaic  stock,  to  which  the  Turkish,  the  Finnish,  and  the 
Hungarian  languages  belong,  finds  its  chief,  but  sufficient,  claim  to 
high  antiquity  in  the  Accadian,  whose  discovery  and  decipherment, 
from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  have  furnished 
one  of  the  most  notable  triumphs  of  modern  scholarship.  Each  of 
these  three  great  families  of  speech  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  each 
of  them  might  advance  strong  claims  to  this  curious  genealogical 
distinction  of  being  the  direct  representative  of  the  earliest  tongue. 
The  question  is  one  whose  determination  by  strictly  scientific 
methods  does  not  seem  b}'  any  means  beyond  reasonable  hope.  If 
science  can  weigh  the  planets,  can  define  the  chemical  components 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  describe  the  shape  of  continents  that  ex- 
isted millions  of  years  ago,  it  may  surely  be  expected  to  find  evi- 
dence for  determining  the  particular  linguistic  stock  to  which  the 
earliest  spoken  language  belonged.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  at 
present  certainly  seems  to  favor  the  Hamito-Semitic  family.  This 
family  possesses  the  most  ancient  literature,  and,  if  the  difference 
between  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  groups  is  considered,  seems  to 
have  varied,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  must  widelj'.  Lepsius  and 
F.  MiJller  have  traced  its  influence  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
and  Professor  Gerland,  going  further  still,  unites  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  of  that  vast  peninsula  with  the  Semitic  group  in  one  great 
Arabic- African  race.     There  is  a  certain  evidence  —  not  perhaps 
decisive,  but  worthy  of  consideration  —  which  seems   to  connect 
the  Cro-Magnon  race  with  the  Hamitic  branch  of  this  family.    The 
extinct  population  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Guanches,  are  known 
to  have  belonged  to  this  Hamitic  branch,  and  their  crania,  as  Prof. 
de  Quatrefages  shows,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
men  of  the  Cro-Magnon  era.     This  cautious  investigator  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Guanches  to  be  evidently  the  descendants 
of  that  ancient  race.    He  declares  that  "the  resemblance  of  cranial 
forms  sometimes  amounts  to  identity,"  and  he  adds  the  confirma- 
tory fact,  that  a  late  observer,  M.  Verneau,  has  found  among  the 
present  islanders  —  who  are  in  part  descended  from  the  Guanches 
—  implements  precisely  like  those  which  w«re  used  in  France  by 
the  Cro-Magnon  hunters. 

The  conclusions  to  which  this  inquiry,  guided  b}'  the  most  recent 
discoveries  of  science,  has  directed  us,  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
We  find  that  the  ideas  of  the  antiquity  of  man  which  have  pre- 
vailed of  late  3'ears,  and  more  especially  since  Lyell  published  his 
notable  work  on  the  subject,  must  be  considerably  modified.  No 
doubt,  if  we  are  willing  to  give  the  name  of  man  to  a  half-brutish 
being,  incapable  of  speech,  whoseonly  human  accomplishments  were 
those  of  using  fire  and  of  making  a  single  clumsy  stone  implement, 
we  must  allow  to  this  being  an  existence  of  vast  and  as  yet  un- 
defined duration,  shared  with  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
and  other  extinct  animals.  But  if,  with  many  writers,  we  term  the 
beings  of  this  race  the  precursors  of  man,  and  restrict  the  name  of 
men  to  the  members  of  the  speaking  race  that  followed  them,  then 
the  first  appearance  of  man,  properly  so  styled,  must  be  dated  at 
about  the  time  to  which  it  was  ascribed  before  the  discoveries  of 
Boucher  de  Perthes  had  startled  the  civilized  world, —  that  is,  some- 
where between  six  thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago.  And  this 
man  who  thus  appeared  was  not  a  being  of  feeble  powers,  a  dull- 
witted  savage,  on  the  mental  level  of  the  degenerate  Australian  or 
Hottentot  of  our  day.  He  possessed  and  manifested,  from  the 
first,  intellectual  faculties  of  the  highest  order,  such  as  none  of  his 
descendants  have  surpassed.  His  speech,  we  maj'^  be  sure,  was 
not  a  mere  mumble  of  disjointed  sounds,  framed  of  interjections 
and  of  imitations  of  the  cries  of  beasts  and  birds.  It  was,  like 
every  language  now  spoken  anywhere  on  earth  by  any  tribe,  how- 
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ever  rude  or  savage,  a  full,  expressive,  well-organized  speech, 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  first  men  spoke,  because  they  pos- 
sessed, along  with  the  vocal  organs,  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech. 
As  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  well  said,  "  that  faculty  was  an 
instinct  of  the  mind,  as  irresistible  as  any  other  instinct."  It  was 
as  impossible  for  the  first  child  endowed  with  this  faculty  not  to 
speak,  in  the  presence  of  a  companion  similarly  endowed,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  nightingale  or  a  thrush  not  to  carol  to  its  mate. 
The  same' faculty  creates  the  same  necessity  in  our  days ;  and  its 
exercise  by  young  children,  when  accidentally  isolated  from  the 
teachings  and  influence  of  grown  companions,  will  readily  account 
for  the  existence  of  all  the  diversities  of  speech  on  our  globe. 

If  the  views  now  presented  shall  be  confirmed  by  further  in- 
vestigations, they  will  serve  to  clear  up  uncertainties  which  have 
perplexed  the  minds  of  students  of  linguistic  science  and  of  archsB- 
ology,  and  have  seriously  impeded  the  progress  of  all  the  anthro- 
pological sciences.  The  views,  with  the  evidence  which  seems  to 
sustain  them,  are  therefore  respectfully  submitted  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  the  members  of  our  Section,  and  through  them  to 
the  students  of  those  sciences  in  other  countries,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  further  inquiry  which  may  lead  to  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  on  these  important  questions. 


PAPBES  READ. 


PRELEtflNARY  NOTE  OF  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  CODICES  AND  GRAVEN 

INSCRIPTIONS.      By  Zelia  Nuttall,   Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

I  WISH  to  make  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the  results  I  have  recently  ob- 
tained by  a  translation  into  the  Nahuatl  language  of  the  phonetic  symbols 
contained  in  the  Vienna  Codex  and  the  Selden  and  Bodleian  MSS.  I  find 
that  these  entire  Codices  are  composed  of  signs  representing  parts  of 
speech  forming,  in  combination,  words  and  sentences.  Moreover  I  have 
discovered  certain  determinative  signs  that  render  a  misinterpretation  of 
these  picture  writings  impossible.  The  Vienna  Codex  and  the  Bodleian 
and  Selden  MSS.  are  records  of  lands,  tributes,  tithes  and  taxes.  A  par- 
tial decipherment  of  portions  of  the  Borgian,  Vatican  and  F6j6roary  Cod- 
ices convinces  me  that  these  do  not  telate,  as  has  been  supposed  and 
maintained,  to  astrological  and  exclusively  religious  matters,  but  deal 
with  the  details  of  a  communal  form  of  government,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  suggested  by  some  recent  writers  but  not  sufficiently  proved  to 
be  generally  accepted. 

The  as  yet  imperfect  insight  I  have  obtained  through  these  native  works 
confirms  and  completes  much  of  the  testimony  of  the  early  Spanish  writers, 
but  also  renders  evident  the  false  and  distorted  impressions  they  received 
and  handed  down. 

Familiarity  with  certain  phonetic  symbols  of  frequent  recurrence  In  the 
picture-writings  caused  me  to  perceive,  somewhat  to  my  astonishment, 
that  identical  symbols  are  reproduced  on  the  so-called  ''Calendar  Stone," 
the  "Sacrificial  Stone"  and  other  equally  well  known  monoliths.  Through 
the  decipherment  of  these  and  an  application  of  the  same  method  to  other 
symbols  engraved  thereon,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  investigation,  that  these  graven  monoliths  are  not  what  they  have  hith- 
erto been  considered.  On  them  are  Nahuatl  words  that  are  found  in  the 
Codices,  in  Sahagun*s  Invaluable  Historla,  and  in  other  early  chronicles, 
where  imperfect  explanations  of  them  are  given,  and  these  words  reveal 
beyond  doubt  the  true  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Stones. 

Let  us  cursorily  examine  the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities  on  a  cer- 
tain point. 

Duran  tells  us  distinctly  that  there  was,  in  each  market-place  of  An- 
cient Mexico,  a  circular,  elaborately  carved  tablet,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. It  was  frequently  consulted  and  by  it  the  market-days  were  regulated. 

All  writers  concur  In  stating  that  the  market  was  held  on  each  fifth  day. 
According  to  them  a  period  of  five  days  answered  to  our  week,  and  four 
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such  divisions  formed  the  period  of  twenty  days  termed  the  Mexican 
month. 

They  tell  us  that  all  adults  were  obliged  by  law  to  resort  to  the  ap- 
pointed market  place  on'cach  flflh  day,  and  that  all  produce  and  manufact- 
ures had  to  be  brought  there,  even  from  great  distances,  severe  penalties 
being  incurred  by  those  who  bartered  tlie  produce  of  land  or  labor,  on  the 
highway  or  elsewhere.     On  the  broad,  straight,  cemented  roads  lending 
to  the  locality  of  each  market,  **  resting  places  "  for  the  wayfarers  and 
carriers  were  provided,  at  regular  intervals,  and  by  the  number  of  such 
stopping-places  between  one  point  and  another,  distances  were  estimated. 
The  enormous  concourse  of  people,  tiie  variety  of  produce  exhibited,  and 
the  order  that  prevailed  in  the  markets  of  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  filled  the 
Conquerors  with  wonder  and  admiration.      From  Cortes,  Bernal  Diaz, 
Sahagun  and  others,  we  learn  that  the  market  was  a  special  charge  of  the 
supreme  chief  of  Mexico ;  that  appointed  officers  presided  in  state  over  it, 
while  others  moved  among  the  throng  superintending  tlie  traffic.     Stand- 
ard measures  were  kept  and  rigorous  punishment  awaited  those  who  sold 
by  false  measure  or  bartered  stolen  goods. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  one  that  I  can  support  by  a  mass  of  further  cor- 
roborative evidence,  that  the  periodical  maricet  day  was  the  most  impor- 
tant regulator  of  the  Mexican  social  organization,  and  that  the  monolith 
known  as  the  Calendar  Stone  was  the  Market  Stone  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. It  bears  the  record  of  fixed  market  days,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  from  these  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  calendar  system  originated. 
The  stone  shows  the  existence  of  communal  property  and  of  an  equal  di- 
vision of  general  contribution  into  certain  portions. 

I  find,  moreover,  that  the  face  enclosed  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  tablet 
is  a  rebus.  When  its  several  parts  arc  interpreted  by  the  phonetic  ele- 
ments they  represent,  a  sentence  is  obtained  which  clearly  shows  the  use 
of  the  tablet.  Of  this  sentence  I  shall  submit  but  two  words,  deeming 
these  sufllcient,  for  the  present,  to  prove  my  method  and  its  results. 

Thus  from  the  phonetic  elements  : 

tetl    =  stone 
ixtii  =  face  or  surface 
pan  =  upon 
is  obtained  by  combination,  according  to  rules  of  the  Nahuatl  grammar, 
the  word  teirpany  meaning  '*  publicly."    In  Molina's  dictionary,  the  noun 
tcijpanca  \»  translated  as  :  *'  something  evident  and  manifest  to  all." 

The  protruding  tongue  yields  the  two  elements  of  the  word  ncnepilqui^a 
=  to  mark,  **note,  keep  account  of,"  formed  by  nenepilli  =  tongue,  and 
qnira  =  to  go  out. 

TIicsc  statements  are,  of  course,  almost  meaningless  to  any  but  Xa- 
huall  students,  acquainted  with  the  plctographic  system. 

Now,  turning  to  the  monolith  generally  known  as  the  Sacrificial  Stone, 
I  find  it  to  be  a  Law  Stone  of  similar  nature,  recording  the  periodical  col- 
lection of  certain  tributes  paid  by  subjugated  tribes,  and  others  whose 
obligation  it  was  to  contribute  to  the  common  wealth  of  Mexico. 
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A  symbolic  frieze  around  the  stone  consists  of  four  groups,  placed  at 
Intervals,  of  flints  =  tecpatlj  with  conventionally  carved  teeth  =  tlantli, 
giving,  In  combination,  the  word  tecpatlantlL  This  word  occurs  in  Saha- 
gun's  Historia  as  the  name  given  to  the  *'  lands  of  the  palace ;"  and  in  one 
of  the  native  works,  I  find  designated  the  four  channels  into  which  the 
produce  of  these  lands  was  diverted.  Tlie  periods  indicated  on  it  differ 
from  those  on  the  great  market  stone,  and  seem  to  furnish  a  solution 
to  the  perplexing  complementary  calendar  system  mentioned  by  Spanish 
writers  as  the  "  lords  of  the  night  accompanying  the  days." 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  many  of  the  large  stone 
receptacles  which  are  generally  called  *'  vessels  for  containing  the  hearts 
and  blood  of  human  victims,"  are  the  standard  measures,  kept  for  refer- 
ence in  the  market  place. 

Before  publishing  my  final  Interpretations  and  results,  I  shall  submit 
them  to  a  searching  and  prolonged  investigation.  An  examination  of  the 
originals  of  many  of  the  codices  reproduced  in  Lord  Kingsborough's 
Mexican  Antiquities  will  be  necessary  to  determine  Important  points,  and 
during  the  coming  year  my  line  of  research  will  be  in  this  direction. 


Thr  phonktic  elkments  in  thk  graphic  systems  op  the  Mayas  and 
Mexicans.    By  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Media,  Penn. 

[abstract.] 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  tribes  in  Yucatan,  known  collectively 
as  the  Mayas,  and  those  In  Mexico  Included  under  the  titles  Nahuas,  Az- 
tecs or  distinctively  Mexicans,  made  use  of  a  graphic  system  or  systems ; 
but  It  has  been  asserted  even  by  recent  authorities  that  these  systems  had 
no  phonetic  elements,  and  were  wholly  representative,  pictographic  or 
ideographic.  That  they  are  partly  or  even  largely  of  this  character,  no 
one  will  deny;  but  that  they  also  possess  numerous  distinct  phonetic  ele- 
ments, and  that  only  by  interpreting  these  through  the  sound  of  the  lan- 
guages can  the  writing  be  read,  are  facts  which  accumulating  evidence 
forces  upon  our  acceptance. 

The  phonetic  element  in  a  language  may  consist  of  whole  words,  of  syl- 
lables, or  of  single  sounds  or  letters ;  or  all  of  these  may  be  present  sim- 
ultaneously along  with  ideograms  and  pictures.  Both  the  Maya  and 
Mexican  graphic  systems  are  of  this  last  mentioned  composite  character. 
The  Maya  has  been  especially  studied  by  Thomas,  Forstemann  and  Schell- 
has,  all  of  whom  recognize  that  it  presents  a  certain  number  of  true  pho- 
netic characters;  and  the  fact  that  none  of  these  investigators  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  Maya  language  is  a  reason  why  their  researches  in  this 
direction  yielded  limited  results. 

The  Mexican  graphic  system  has  been  much  more  thoroughly  studied 
than  that  of  the  Mayas,  and  Its  phonetic  principles  are  better  understood. 
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It  will  be  noticed  also,  in  the  case  of  the  sentence  given,  that  the  object 
of  the  request  is  placed  first. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  absence  of  the  labials  in  these  words,  though 
of  course  this  may  be  due  to  the  small  number  given.  To  roe  this  suggests 
that  these  Indians  formerly  used  lip  ornaments,  such  as  are  now  used  by 
Botocudus,  and  which  w^ould  render  it  impossible  or  very  inconvenient  to 
pronounce  the  labials. 

Among  the  published  works  upon  the  native  languages  of  Brazil,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  these  words. 

On  account  of  Its  simplicity,  I  have  used  the  Portuguese  spelling  wher- 
ever it  is  possible. 


\ 


rit6=  my  eyes. 

Ato  =  another  person*s  eyes. 
L  Toc&no  =  two  eyes. 

f  DeretA  =  my  nose. 

\  Areta  =»  the  nose  of  another. 

r  Dutcht  =  my  mouth. 

\  Aotcht  =  another's  mouth. 

'  Jaxf=  my  tooth. 
Axi  =  another's  tooth. 
-{  Huat6r  =  one. 
Jaxf  huator  =  all  my  teeth,  my 
whole  set  of  teeth. 


I 


r  Tai6w  =  horse. 
\  Tskuh  =  cow. 
L  KefeitiCih  =  cattle. 

Toch  =  fire. 

Tatchd  =  firewood. 


< 


rTch6  =  the  hand. 
Tch6  tch&  =  the  lower  arm. 
Tchfi  ftiA  =  the  whole  arm. 
Tcho  tulli  =  all  the  fingers. 
Tch6  ku  =  the  little  finger. 
Tch68ii  =  the  thumb. 
D*h6  ho  =  the  breast,  bosom. 
Ichitfi  =  the  belly. 
(Ich  in  this  word  has  tho  Boand  of  the 

Germnn  leh,) 
Sei  ku  =  food. 

Ou  tchf  =  meat. 
Kf  tchf  mi  «  farinha, 
Tokuh  ==  salt. 

OyC  =  water. 

J.        / 

Oy$  t^hn  1  tlchlna  »  give  me  some 

water. 


PiUTK  HERBALISTS.    By  Dr.  Charlks  p.  Hart,  Wyoming,  Ohio. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Ix  passing  through  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Nevada,  during  a  recent 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  I  fell  In  with  various  wandering  tribes  belonging 
to  the  Shoshone  family  of  Indians,  commonly  known  as  Plutes.  These 
nre  a  migratory  or  nomadic  family  of  hunters,  made  up  of  various  Sho- 
shone tribes,  which  wander  about  Xew  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado, 
and  number  some  15,000.  They  are  met  with  at  almost  every  stopping 
place  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  over 
which  they  are  allowed  free  passage,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  express 
provision  of  the  U.  S.  Government.    At  Wlnnemucca,  Nev.,  I  met  a  large 
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Notes  upon  a  native  Brazilian  language.    By  Prof.  John  C.  Bran- 
NKR,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

[abstract.] 

In  the  little-explored  parts  of  Brazil  are  many  tribes  of  natives  that 
have  never  come  in  contact  with  civilization.  And  yet,  in  the  main,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Brazilians  of  European  origin  and  the  original 
inhabitants  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Near  the  coast  and  along  the  Amazon  and  its  readily  navigable  tributa- 
ries, the  native  tribes  are  rapidly  losing  their  identity  and  their  old  cus- 
toms, and  adopting  those  of  the  Europeo-Brazilians.  With  ttiese  tribes 
their  language  must  also  disappear.  I  have  frequently  met  and  conversed 
with  these  natives,  and  have  even  had  them  in  my  employ  for  months  at 
a  time,  but  I  have  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  anything  of  their 
languages.  Sometimes  they  were  extremely  uncommunicative,  even  after 
two  or  three  months'  acquaintance;  at  other  times  their  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  language  was  evidently  too  imperfect  to  permit  me  to  feel  any  con- 
fidence in  Information  obtained  from  them,  and  again  their  Icnowledge  of 
the  Portuguese  would  be  too  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  them 
readily. 

At  Aguas  Bellas,  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  I  once 
met  for  an  hour  only,  a  native  belonging  to  one  of  these  rapidly  disap- 
pearing tribes,  who  spolie  Portuguese  fluently,  and  was  more  communica- 
tive than  such  people  usually  are.  He  was  an  old  man,  sixty  or  more, 
though  bright  and  active,  and  upon  occasion  acted  as  interpreter  for  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe.  I  regret  exceedingly  that,  having  met  him  in  the 
evening,  when  upon  along  and  tiresome  journey,  I  was  not  able  to  obtain 
further  notes  from  him  concerning  his  language  and  his  people. 

The  Brazilians  at  Aguas  Bellas  call  these  Indians  the  Carnijos.    The 

Indians  call  themselves,  that  is,  this  tribe,  in  their  owh  language,  Fdrnidj 
while  Indians  as  distinguished  from  other  people,  are  called  lacotda. 

There  arc  several  sounds  in  this  language  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  several  that  we  do  not  have  in  English.  For  example,  they 
have  the  sound  of  the  German  c^,  English  th^  ti,  Wy  A,  none  of  which  be- 
long to  the  Portuguese,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  others  .which  my 
ear  did  not  detect.  My  informant  told  me  that  my  own  pronunciation  of 
their  language  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  Brazilians,  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  many  of  the  sounds  from  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  few  words  given,  as  far  at  least  as 
my  car  could  detect  their  forms,  for  they  were  repeated  by  me  after  my 
informant  until  he  assured  me  that  I  had  caught  the  correct  pronunciation. 

The  numbers  run  only  to  ten ;  everything  beyond  that  is  many. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  language  seems  to  have  a  dual  number, 
and  that  It  malces  a  grammatical  distinction  between  an  object  belonging 
to  the  speaker  and  one  belonging  to  another  person ;  for  example,  see  the 
words  for  my  eyes,  another's  eyes,  and  two  eyes.  The  combinations  made 
with  the  word  for  hand  are  also  Interesting. 
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It  wir.  be  noticrvl  also,  in  the  case  of  tbe  sentence  given,  that  the  object 
of  tbe  rtsjiiesi  is  place^i  first. 

I  wculJ  oa'I  attei::ioa  to  the  absence  of  iLe  '.atiils  in  these  words,  thoogh 
of  cx>.:r>e  t!.:>  may  ^e  viae  to  the  >:aa..  nuriiD^r  "r.Ten.  To  me  this  so^r^ests 
Ihit  ;"-;t>e  Ii:.'.:Ar.>  f.>r:ner'T  u>«rU  lip  on^-nitnt*.  s-<.:i  as  are  now  used  by 
Bv>tocu..us.  a»d  wLicL  wo^ld  rtn^icr  it  in  pos>i:».e  or  Terr  inconrenient  to 
j^rv^LOur:^c"  the  '4*  :i»'s. 

An::!,:  the  r-;'i>hcd  works  cr.-^n  the  cit.re  lac^-a^rs  of  Brazil,  I  hare 
c.  t  h^xc  ii  \e  to  f  zJ  aET  of  these  w^-rds- 

O"  4vVv^u::t  of  it*  siir;  11:1: j,  I  -i^e  -Sci  the  Por:;:^-'rse  spelilrg  wher- 

«\tr  it  is  >o>s,.  le, 

T.h  •  =  tie  hi::^L 
I:.  =  nv  cTcS- 

rvV*:  ,^  =^  t^ :»  tT^'s*  *  . .  1  :ii  =  trie  w„:.c  arm. 

V  Ari'.A  =^  t.  «r  zc*x  of  ar.^th^r.  7..     il  =  tie  Liile  iri^cr. 

••**^         *  ••^■•-*    «««««•  *.**,«         ^^    "^     *.»*  T     ^  .    -*  ^  ^ 


rj.\.:—  r.}  tvX  *h.. 


••  -  -   •  A  —  »-.e  -•;  _  » 


'^  •—":.  :i  j'-t 


«h.-  t  s<t  ."'ftcc ".:.  "  -  ^ 


.1=      T 


.    --  :. :  X  .  t->-  11  =:  ~  T-t  :::*  s-^m* 


>»'^*.>'>'  .^-        ^v  Vf 


»  "^      ».  ■. 


.  T^»      _m 


«  •  » 


V     ,         ,     -  \   '    .  »,      'w     ^-.v^' ^      .      ,.-«.•'      -*.^  ~  .      -t^  'r  ;t;:ts* 
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mixed  delegation  of  both  sexes  on  the  way  to  a  conncil-fire  about  to  be 
held  at  or  near  South  Mountain  on  the  Owyhee  river  in  southwestern 
Idaho.  Among  them  was  a  Tookarlka  "  medicine  man,"  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  during  my  short  stay  among  them,  in  behalf 
of  a  sick  papoose,  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera  infantum.  I  was  naturally 
curious  to  observe  his  treatment  of  the  case,  which  consisted  in  giving  to 
the  child  a  strong  decoction  of  Arbutus  mariania  leaves, —  a  plant  abound- 
ing in  tannin,  on  which,  no  doubt,  its  curative  action  depends.  The  Pi- 
utes  not  only  use  the  leaves  of  this  plant  as  a  medicine,  but  they  smoke 
them  like  tobacco,  and  also  produce  with  them  a  black  dye.  Finding  that 
this  itinerant  native  doctor  was  in  high  repute  among  his  fellow  Piutes 
for  his  medical  skill,  I  prevailed  upon  him,  by  the  gift  of  a  gaudily  col- 
ored blanket,  to  share  with  me  his  collection  of  specifics,  and  to  impart 
to  me  their  local  names  and  their  medical  properties.  In  this  way  I  be- 
came possessed  of  the  following  list  of  medicinal  plants  In  common  use 
among  the  Piute  Indians.  I  will  add,  that  the  information  thus  obtained 
was  abundantly  verified  by  other  Piute  Indians  met  with  at  different 
points  along  the  route.  I  also  observed  that  in  several  instances  the  local 
names  given  were  apparently  of  French  or  Spanish  origin,  a  circumstance 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  migratory  character  of  these  tribes. 

Brief  list  of  medicinal  plants  in  common  use 
AMONG  the  Piute  Indians. 


Scientific  Name. 

Local  Name. 

Medical  Properties, 

Juniperus  occiden  talis,  Lin. 

Henevro.* 

DiuretiQ,  Uterine. 

Opuntia  vulgaris,  Mill. 

Tunas." 

(1              (t 

Rhus  sroinatica,  Ait. 

Squawberry.' 

Astringent. 

Arbntus  mariania,  Raf. 

&agack> 

<( 

Caulophyllum  thalictroides,  Lin. 

Squaw  root.' 

Enimonagogue. 

Convolvulus  pnnduratus,  Lin. 

Mechanieck.* 

Caiiiartic. 

Aplectrum  lutcscens.  Ait. 

Mocasin.* 

Nervine,  Uterine. 

Eupatorium  urticefolium,  Raf. 

Deerfoot.* 

Febrifuge. 

Gillenia  etipnlacia,  Lin. 

Hippo. 

Cathartic. 

Iledeoma  pulegioides,  Lin. 

Squaw  mint.' 

Carminative  and  Emmen- 
agogue . 

1  Indian,  but  probably  of  Celtic  origin.       ^Spanish.       'English.       «  Indian,  but  of 
French  origin.       'Indian.       •  Of  Spanish  origin. 

Addenda. 

Juniperus  occiclenialis.— The  f^'uit  of  this  tree  is  a  large  berry,  sweet  and  nutritious. 
It  is  largely  consumed  by  the  Piutes,  being  stored  up  in  large  quacrtities  for  winter  use. 

Opuntia  imlgaris. — The  fruit  of  this  and  other  allied  species  of  cactus  is  much  eateu 
by  the  Piutes. 

Jihus  aromatica,—  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  dried  and  used  as  food  by  various  Piute 
tribes. 
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''Etah   Shah:"    a  sacrificial   stoxk   of   the   Dakotas.     Bj  Rer. 
Horace  C.  Ho  vet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

[AB8TSACT.] 

It  wm  the  cnstom  of  the  Dakotas  to  worship  bowlders  when  in  perplex- 
ity and  distress.  Clearing  a  spot  from  grass  and  brush  thej  would  roll 
a  bowlder  on  it,  strealc  it  with  paint,  deck  it  with  feathers  and  flowers, 
and  then  praj  to  it  for  needed  help  or  deliverance.  Usaallj  when  such  a 
stone  had  served  its  purpose,  its  sacredness  was  gone.  But  the  pecul- 
iarity of  the  stone  now  described  is  that  from  generation  to  generation 
It  was  a  »hrine  to  which  pilgrimages  and  ofl'erings  were  made.  Its  Indian 
name,  "  £yah  Shah/*  simply  means  "  the  Red  Rock."  and  is  the  same  term 
by  which  they  designate  cat  Unite,  or  the  red  pipe  clay.  The  rock  itself 
is  not  naturally  red,  being  merely  a  bard  specimen  of  granite,  symmetri- 
cal in  shape,  and  about  fi%'e  feet  long  by  three  feet  thick.  The  Indians 
also  called  it  "  Wankan  **  (mystery)  and  speculated  as  to  its  origin.  It 
lies  on  a  weathered  ledge  of  limestone,  and  evidently  has  not  been  moved 
since  it  was  left  there  by  glacial  action.  The  Indians  looked  no  farther 
than  an  a<ljacent  hill  down  whose  sides  they  claimed  to  trace  its  path  to 
the  river  bank.  The  particular  clan  that  claimed  this  rude  altar  was 
known  as  the  Mendewakantons ;  although  being  but  two  miles  below  the 
village  of  the  Kaposias,  it  was  to  some  extent  resorted  to  by  them  like- 
wise. The  hunting  ground  of  the  clan  was  up  the  St.  Croix,  and  inva- 
riably before  starting  they  would  lay  an  offering  on  Eyah  Shah.  Twice 
a  year  the  clan  would  meet  more  formally,  when  they  would  paint  the 
stone  with  vermilion,  or  as  some  say  with  blood,  then  trim  it  with  flow- 
ers and  feathers,  and  dance  around  it  before  sunrise  with  chants  and 
prayers.  Their  last  visit  was  in  18G2,  prior  to  the  terrible  massacre  that 
occurred  —  August  of  that  year.  Since  that  date  the  stripes  were  re- 
newed three  years  ago.  I  counted  the  stripes  and  found  them  twelve  in 
number;  each  about  two  inches  wide,  with  intervening  spaces  from  two 
to  six  inches  wide.  By  the  compass,  Eyah  Shah  lies  exactly  north  and 
south.  It  is  twelve  paces  from  the  main  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point 
Hix  miles  below  St.  Paul.  The  north  end  is  adorned  by  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  the  sun  with  fifteen  rays.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  relic  was  ever 
described  before  It  was  done  by  myself. 


Obskrvations  on  the  Iroquois  league.    By  Rev.  John-  W.  Sanbork, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Historical  facts  concerning  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  are  briefly 
stated  in  this  paper,  and  authorities  are  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  approx- 
imating as  nearly  as  possible  the  real  date  of  the  origin  of  the  League, 
which  is  believed  to  be  about  1469. 
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The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  N.  Y.  Iroquois.    By  Rev.  W.  M. 
Beauchamp,  BaldwiosviUe,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 
The  New  York  Iroquois  were  shut  In  and  weak  when  the  Dutch  entered 
that  State,  but  soon  became  powerful.  No  Algonquins  had  ever  occupied 
their  original  territory,  and  no  nation  had  lived  in  the  Mohawk  valley  be- 
fore 1550|  there  being  but  two  prehistoric  village  sites  there.  Grooved 
stone  axes  and  shell  beads  are  accidental  and  rare  on  Iroquois  and  kindred 
prehistoric  sites,  showing  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  ocean.  The  Five 
Nations  came  from  different  branches  of  the  family,  as  shown  by  tradi- 
tion, liistory,  their  language,  customs  and  remains.  The  Mohawks  were 
certainly  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Oneidas  apparently  from  the 
same  source;  the  Onondagas  came  from  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario; 
the  Senecas  from  the  Erles,  and  probably  the  Cayugas  also.  In  their  early 
home  territory  prehistoric  sites  are  few  except  In  Onondaga  county.  The 
Mohawlis  were  in  Canada  in  1535,  and  may  have  come  to  New  York  iu 
1560,  the  League  being  formed  later.  The  names  and  emblems  of  the  na- 
tions are  recent  and  can  barely  be  connected  with  prehistoric  times;  in 
some  cases  hardly  at  all.  The  first  historic  notices  give  no  intimation  of 
a  league,  and  the  Onondaga  legend  of  Hiawatha  is  a  corruption  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  Apparently  a  loose  alliance  might  have  been  formed  a  little 
before  A.  D.  1600.  [This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  American  Anti- 
quarian, Nov.,  1886.] 


Wampum.    By  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  Baldwlnsville,  N.  Y. 

[abstract.] 
True  wampum  was  not  used  inland  in  New  York  before  A.  D.  1620,  and 
scarcely  any  shell  beads  or  ornaments  of  any  kind  are  found  on  the  inland 
prehistoric  sites  of  that  State.  The  early  Iroquois  had  no  wampum,  but 
obtained  it  from  the  Dutch,  and  seem  to  have  beeu  the  first  to  use  it  in 
belts  at  treaties.  The  manufacture  rapidly  increased,  though  for  the  first 
century  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  shore  Indians.  Large  quantities  were 
made,  and  it  was  long  the  Dutch  colonial  currency.  The  first  recorded 
emblematic  belt  was  given  by  the  Mohawks  to  Le  Moyne  in  1G56,  having 
a  sun  worked  with  6,000  beads.  A  great  many  have  been  described  since. 
The  largest  one  mentioned  was  of  18,000  beads,  but  this  was  narrower 
than  a  defective  belt  yet  at  Onondaga.  Fifty  belts  have  been  used  at  a 
single  council,  and  100  were  prepared  for  the  New  York  Indian  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Scioto  council.  Sir  William  Johnson  often  employed  100,000  to 
150,000  wampum  at  a  conference.  Color  was  not  always  significant,  and 
strings  of  wampum  and  painted  sticks  sometimes  took  the  place  of  belts. 
The  belts  were  often  painted,  or  worked  with  figures  or  letters,  articles 
being  sometimes  attached.  Classes  of  belts  were  accurately  distinguished 
as  peace,  war,  covenant,  scalp,  and  many  others.  Strings  are  still  used 
by  the  Iroquois  in  national  and  religious  ceremonies. 
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By  careful  observations  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  question  of  en- 
vironment and  due  chiefly  to  the  character  of  the  food  elements,  principally 
the  water  used. 

Various  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  general  food  of  the  inliab- 
itants  of  New  Orleans,  poorer  in  llmesalts  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  the  most  important  factor,  however,  being  the  almost  exclusive 
use  of  cistern  water  for  potable  purposes ;  this  contains  no  llmesalts,  being 
merely  a  solvent.  These  general  conditions  prevail  over  a  large  extent  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  seem  to  be  more  apparent  in 
effects  in  New  Orleans  than  elsewhere. 

Having  satisfied  my  own  mind  as  to  the  cause,  I  next  sought  the  remedy 
and  naturally  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  phosphates,  the  chief  element 
in  the  composition  of  the  teeth. 

A  faithful  administration  of  the  phosphates,  in  every  way  in  which  they 
could  be  obtained  failed  to  secure  any  satisfactory  results ;  and  I  found 
the  statement  thoroughly  true  that  **  The  system  will  not  take  the  elements 
from  any  ready-made  source ;  it  must  elaborate  its  own  pabulum."  Those 
who  live  in  mountaiaous  and  other  regions,  well  supplied  with  calcific  ele- 
ments do  not  get  calcis  in  the  form  of  the  phosphate. 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion  I  found  that  the  administration  of  the  pure 
aqua  calcis  produced  results  as  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  the  experiments 
with  the  phosphates  had  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  that  given  in  this  form 
or  in  the  form  of  syrup  of  lime  it  is  possible  not  only  to  prevent  the  de- 
calcification of  teeth,  but  to  recalcify  those  that  have  been  softened  by 
the  removal  of  the  lime  salts,  and  in  the  raising  of  children  to  overcome 
both  environment  and  heredity. 


An  Indian  secret  socikty.     By  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, Washington,  D.  C. 

[This  paper  will  form  part  of  Osnge  traditions"  to  be  pablished  in  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution.] 


Uses  op  the  terms  grandfather  and  grandmother  among  Siouan 
TRIBES.  By  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Gold  and  silver  ornaments  from  Florida  mounds.    By  George  F. 
KuNZ.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gold  ornaments  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia.    By  George 
F.  KuNZ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ADDRESS 


BY 


JOSEPH  CUMMINGS,  LL.D., 


VICE   PRESIDENT,   SECTION  I. 


CAPITALISTS  AND  LABOBEBS, 


The  adjustments  of  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labor,  and  the 
just  division  of  the  profits  from  their  joint  use,  present  problems 
that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  wisest  men.  Serious  difficulties 
have  in  ages  past  been  connected  with  the  subject,  but  at  no  time 
have  they  been  so  great  as  now.  Many  students  of  social  science 
have  felt  as  did  Mr.  Norman  Senior,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  determined  to  reform  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  England, 
but  after  years  of  labor  felt  that  there  was  a  very  strong  contrast 
between  the  insignificance  of  the  performance  and  the  greatness 
of  the  project  entertained.  Alienation  and  bitterness  of  feeling  be- 
tween capitalists  and  laborers  have  increased  with  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  social  life.  There 
are  threatening  indications  and  ominOus  signs  of  evil  that  should 
awaken  serious  alarm.  There  is  great  danger  of  the  disturbance 
of  social  order  and  the  overthrow  of  our  civil  institutions.  There 
are  in  our  country  millions  of  discontented  people  with  more  or 
less  hatred  of  our  institutions,  which,  in  their  view,  favor  the  rich 
and  oppress  the  poor.  There  are  thousands  of  well-armed,  well- 
drilled  men  pledged  to  the  work  of  destruction  and  the  overthrow 
of  government.  The  large  number  of  papers  having  a  wide  circu- 
lation is  an  indication  of  their  strength.  These  journals  and  the 
leaders  of  public  meetings  teach  the  most  extreme,  destructive,  and 
terrible  doctrines.  They  affirm  that  the  present  order  of  society  must 
be  overthrown  ;  that  it  is  vain,  worse  than  useless,  to  rely  on  the  bal- 
lot ;  that  the  people  must  abandon  this  and  resort  to  violence,  they 
must  use  dynamite  and  other  explosives.    In  all  trades-unions  the 
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best  men  should  be  selected  for  the  study  of  ehemistiy  and  devices 
for  destruction.  There  is  no  form  of  crime  and  violence  which 
may  further  their  objects  that  is  not  indorsed.  "  Hypocrisy,  fraud , 
deceit,  adultery,  robbery,  and  murder  are  held  sacred  when  bene- 
ficial to  revolution."  ''Assassination  of  members  of  the  ruling 
classes  of  capitalists  is  held  justifiable  and  commendable."  "Plun- 
dered as  we  are  by  the  proprietor  who  limits  our  air  and  light,  we 
must  come  forth  from  the  cellars  and  attics  in  which  our  families 
struggle  for  existence,  and  establish  ourselves  in  those  splendid 
buildings,  which  have  been  raised  at  the  cost  of  so  much  toil  and 
Buffering,  and  in  those  spacious  apartments  in  which  there  is  an 
abundance  of  pure  air,  and  where  the  sunlight  will  throw  its  life- 
giving  radiance  upon  our  little  ones.  We  must  take  possession  of 
the  great  warehouses  and  stores  in  which  the  rich  man  now  finds 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  caprices,  and  lay  our  hands,  for  the 
common  good,  on  the  enormous  quantity  of  products  of  all  kinds 
necessary  for  our  nourishment  and  for  our  protection  from  the 
weather."* 

One  of  their  influential  journals  says :  "  In  the  depths  of  his 
nature  the  revolutionist,  not  only  in  words,  but  also  in  deeds,  has 
fully  broken  with  the  civil  order, — with  the  laws  currently  recog- 
nized in  this  world,  with  customs,  morals,  and  usages ;  he  is  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  this  world,  and  if  he  continues  to  live  in 
it,  it  onljMiappens  in  order  to  destroy  it  witli  the  greater  certainty. 
He  knows  only  one  science,  namely,  destruction.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  this  alone,  he  studies  mechanics,  ph3'sics,  chemistry, 
and  possibly  medicine.  For  this  purpose  he  studies  day  and  night 
living  science,  men,  characters,  relations,  as  well  as  all  conditions 
of  the  present  social  order,  in  all  its  ramifications.  He  despises 
and  hates  the  present  social  morality  in  all  its  teachings  and  in  all 
its  manifestations.  For  him  everything  is  moral  which  favors  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution,  everything  immoral  and  criminal  which 
hinders  it."^ 

All  this  may  seem  lii^e  the  rantings  of  a  crazy  fanatic,  but  there 
is  a  terrible  earnestness  with  the  teachers  who  utter  such  senti- 
ments which  may  be  translated  into  action  that  shall  cause  wide- 
spread destruction  of  property  and  life.     While  the  enemies  of 

>  Recent  American  Socialism ,  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  p.  36.  t 

s  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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order  may  not  be  able  to  overturn  our  institutions,  they  may  cause 
incalculable  evil.  We  have  seen  illustrations  of  the  destruction 
and  dismay  that  a  few  desperate,  bold  outlaws  may  cause.  In  the 
riots  of  1877  it  is  estimated  that  property  worth  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  destroyed,  and  very  many  persons  perished. 
We  are  in  constant  peril  that  similar  scenes  may  occur.  A  citizen 
soldiery  is  not  successful  in  suppressing  riots  in  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Even  when  criminals  are  arrested,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  just  punishment.  Through  fear  of  personal  vio- 
lence, or  for  selfish  regard  to  their  business  or  other  interests,  good 
citizens  nearly,  if  not  quite,  perjure  themselves  to  escape  service  as 
jurymen,  and  through  technicalities  of  the  law  or  through  corrup- 
tion criminals  escape.  Modern  discoveries  and  inventions  have 
placed  fearful  instrumentalities  of  destruction  within  the  reach  of 
any  who  are  wicked  enough  to  use  them.  Such  means  may  be 
used  also  with  little  danger  of  detection  and  punishment.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  is  reason  for  alarm,  and  it  is  worse  than  folly 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger,  and  talk  of  the  stability  of  order 
and  social  institutions. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN   THE    CONDITION    OF    LABORERS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  between  capitalists  and  la- 
borers, we  should  not  forget  that  the  great  improvements  and  in- 
ventions that  affect  society,  multiply  sources  of  comfort,  prolong 
life,  and  add  to  its  enjoyments,  have  greatly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  laborers,  as  well  as  that  of  other  classes.  The  improve- 
ment is  too  evident  to  need  discussion  and  proof.  All  readers  of 
Macaulay  will  remember  his  splendid  description  of  the  improve- 
ments science  and  civilization  have  conferred  on  those  engaged 
in  common  toil,  and  the  great  contrast  in  the  condition  of  society 
as  compared  with  that  of  two  centuries  ago.  The  poorest  man  has 
now  comforts  and  the  fruits  of  varied  climes  that  those  in  the 
hit^hest  condition  of  wealth  or  rank  could  not  command  ;  and  when 
he  meets  with  serious  accident  and  needs  surgical  aid,  or  is  affected 
with  painful  disease,  he  has  the  benefit  of  surgical  and  medical  skill 
that  formerly  not  greatest  wealth  nor  royalty  itself  could  secure. 

In  his  work  on  "  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the 
last  Half-century,"  Mr.  Giffen  has  shown,  in  carefully  prepared 
tables,  in  which  the  wages  paid  in  common  representative  employ- 
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ments  are  giveu,  that  tliere  is  an  advance  in  some  eases  of  twenty 
per  cent,  in  most  cases  of  fifty  to  one  handred  per  cent,  above  what 
was  paid  fifty  years  ago. 

In  £)ngland  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  wages  paid  agricul- 
tural laborers,  which  are  stated  by  Sir  James  Caird  to  be  sixty 
per  cent  higher  than  at  the  period  just  before  tiie  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  While  the  wages  have  increased  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  the  workman  on  account  of  the  lessening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  does  twenty  per  cent  less  work  ;  therefore  he  gains 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  money  returns.^  It  is  an 
important  fact  that,  when  the  relative  value  of  money  to  com- 
modities is  considered,  the  same  amount  of  money  will  purchase  as 
much  food  and  comfort  as  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  many  new 
and  desirable  articles  in  existence  at  a  low  price,  which  could  not 
formerly  be  obtained  at  any  price.  As  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  the  facilities  of  commerce  have  increased,  there  is  much 
less  fluctuation  in  prices  than  fifty  years  ago.  '^  Then  the  sudden 
contrasts  in  prices  were  most  disastrous,  and  often  caused  great 
distress.  Periodic  starvation  was  in  fact  then  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  workingmcn  throughout  the  kingdom."^  Food  is 
cheaper  now  ;  the  only  article  to  be  excepted  is  meat,  which  was 
not  then  an  article  of  the  laborer's  diet.  House  rent  is  indeed 
higher,  but  the  poor  have  far  better  accommodations ;  less  taxes 
are  paid  and  more  received  than  formerly.  Fiftj-  years  ago  in 
England  the  masses  had  little  education,  and  that  was  compara- 
tively poor;  no  provision  was  made  for  general  education.  In 
1851,  in  England,  the  children  aided  by  the  government  in  average 
attendance  at  schools  numbered  239,000,  in  Scotland  32,000;  in 
1881  the  figures  were  2,363,000  and  410,000.3  The  statements  of 
Mr.  Giffen  relate  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  diflQcult  to  determine  with 
the  same  exactness  whether  a  corresponding  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  ;  but,  from  statements  that  are  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, it  appears  that  for  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a 
"continuous  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  per  hour,  and  an  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  in  respect  to  almost  all  articles  of  necessary  subsist- 
ence." I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  use  often  made  of  this  fact  of 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  when  it  is 

>Qiffen,  p.9.  "Giffen,  p.  13.  *Giffen,  p.  21. 
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urged  that  they  should  be  thankful,  and  cease  from  their  complaints 
and  efforts  for  change,  which  endanger  the  established  order  of 
society.  Why  should  the  exhortation  to  be  contented  have  more 
force  with  them  than  with  others?  Is  there  not  too  prevalent  an 
opinion  that  there  must  be  fixed  classes  in  society,  and  that  a  posi- 
tion in  the  most  favored  class  must  not  depend  on  personal  worth 
or  intellectual  ability?  There  is  an  assumption  in  what  is  called 
good  society,  and  among  respectable  people,  as  they  are  termed 
that  the  majority  must  work  hard  enough  to  relieve  a  privileged 
minority  from  labor.  If  this  laboring  class  have  food  and  provis- 
ion for  shelter  and  repose,  together  with  fitting  changes  of  raiment, 
"  why  should  they  not  be  content?  "  ^ 

If  laborers  were  only  a  higher  kind  of  oxen  and  horses,  made  to 
toil  for  the  benefit  of  a  higher  race,  this  kind  of  argument  might 
have  force.  £ven  for  intelligent,  faithful  brutes,  food  and  shelter 
are  not  enough.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  kindness,  apprecia- 
tion of  their  qualities,  and  a  certain  kind  of  respect.  Man  is  not  a 
mere  animal,  and  mere  toil  is  not  the  object  of  his  being.  It  is 
a  condition  from  which  it  is  right  to  seek  exemption.  All  men 
have  the  same  powers,  the  same  tastes.  Susceptibility  of  culture 
depends  not  on  outward  conditions.  The  highest  talent  is  not 
that  which  secures  gain  directly  or  indirectly.  Many  of  the  most 
gifted  are  crushed  by  burdens  not  natural,  which  thej*  cannot  throw 
off.  Contentment  and  happiness  depend  on  our  knowledge,  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculties.  A  savage  with  the  range  of  the  forest 
his  wigwam,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  plenty  of  game,  is  happy  in 
an  animal  existence.  Transferred  to  civilized  society,  his  desires 
for  higher  good  awakened,  his  tastes  improved,  he  becomes  miser- 
able for  want  of  an  unattainable  good,  before  neither  known  nor 
sought.  So  is  it  with  the  laborers  of  to-day.  Their  field  of  vision 
is  extended,  their  desires  for  good  are  awakened,  knowledo-e  is 
increased,  taste  cultivated,  and  in  comparative  prosperity  they  are 
more  miserable  than  in  their  former  degraded  condition  ;  they  un- 
derstand more  of  the  relations  of  diverse  classes,  and  justly  claim 
they  have  not  their  share  of  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  their 
toil.  Separation,  class  distinctions  between  the  capitalists  and 
laborers,  are  greater  than  at  any  preceding  time.  Formerly  the 
employer  and  the  laborer  had  close  personal  relations.      They 

1  William  T.  Thornton  on  Labor,  p.  19. 
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urorked  together  in  the  shop  or  field,  they  sat  at  the  same  table, 
and  had  common  social  privileges.  Now  they  are  strangers,  and 
liave  little  in  common.  The  introduction  of  steam  has  led  to  their 
separation.  There  are  large  manufacturing  establishments  that 
have  crushed  out  smaller  ones,  and  laborers  are  gathered  in  large 
numbers,  and,  instead  of  making,  as  formerly,  the  whole  of  various 
articles,  their  labor  is  confined  to  some  small  part.  They  are  com- 
paratively helpless  when  they  are  out  of  emplo3'ment;  hence  they 
are  dependent  on  emploj'ers,  and  in  self-defence  resort  to  combi- 
nations, and  often  to  violence,  to  retain  their  places  and  secure 
support  for  their  families. 

Witii  all  our   boasted  advantages  of  modern  civilization,  the 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  is  pitiable,  and 
calls  for  earnest  thought.      Thousands  have  no  employment,  and 
thousands  more  are  compelled  to  live  on  a  mere  pittance,  and  sub- 
mit to  conditions  that  are  destructive  of  all  manhood  and  nobility 
of  spirit.     Cheap  labor  is  a  community  curse,  a  barbarism,  and 
implies  a  degraded  condition  of  society.     In  the  last  Report  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  is  stated  tliat  200,000 
women  and  girls  are  employed  in  New  York    City  in  about  92 
trades.     In  cigar-making  6,000  are  employed,  4,000  working  in 
tenement-house  shops  ;  they  earn  about  $8  per  week.     One  cigar 
factory  employs  12,000girls  at  84  per  week.  There  are  4,000  laun- 
dresses in  the  city,  and  the  higliest  wages  paid  are  $6  per  week. 
Hundreds  of  cases  are  reported  where  women  work  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  hours  per  day,  at  from  $4.50  to  $7  per  week.     Loss 
of  time  from  inabilit}'  to  obtain  work  reduces  their  annual  earnings 
till  they  barely  sustain  existence.     Many  of  the  employments  arc 
detrimental  to  healtli.     Sewing  girls  and  workers  in  the  dry  goods 
line  receive  in  some  cases  onl}'  12 J-  cents  a  day.     Many  of  tliera 
arc  wronged,  and  on  various  pretexts  deprived  of  their  pay.     The 
Women's  Protective  Union  have  on  their  records  40,689  who  were 
assisted  to  receive  their  wages.     The  rules  in  many  factories  are 
abusive  and  degrading.     There  is  an  outrageous  system  of  impos- 
ing fines,  which  in  many  cases  equal  the  wages  promised.     The 
home  life  of  these  women,  and  others  with  whom  they  associate, 
could  hardly  be  worse.     It  is  said  that  18,996  tenement  houses 
accommodate  fifty  persons  each,  and   not  a   few  three  times  as 
many.     It  is  in  such  conditions  young  girls  are  brought  up,  in 
which  decency  and  womanly  reserve  are  impossible.     The  sani- 
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tary  conditions  of  life  in  such  tenements  are  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription. 

Tliis  statement  will  apply  to  many  other  places,  and  indicates  the 
many  thousands  of  people  whose  life  is  one  extended  scene  of 
misery  and  hopeless  struggle  with  want.  Such  a  condition  of  so 
large  a  number  of  the  poor  is  a  reproach  to  any  age.  It  cannot 
wisely  be  expected  that  desperate  men  will  lie  down  contented  in 
their  noisome  cellars,  or  in  crowded  stories  above  stories,  where 
want,  misery  and  crime  are  herded  together,  and  abstain  from 
violence,  pillage  and  anarchy.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  society 
and  the  unequal  division  of  wealth,  that,  while  the  state  of  the 
laborers  may  be  far  better  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  yet  as  a  class 
they  do  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  gain  from  labor  and  capital. 
It  is  a  sore  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the  effectiveness  of  ma- 
chiner}',  that  it  separates  the  wage-workers  into  a  permanent  class, 
making  it  more  hopeless  for  them  to  rise  above  it.  Tiie  minute 
divisions  of  labor,  and  the  uncertainty  of  steady  employment  re- 
sulting from  excessive  competition  and  over  production,  still  fur- 
ther degrade  labor. 

CAUSES    OF   THE    DISCONTENT    OP    LABORERS. 

There  are  serious  causes  of  the  widespread  discontent.  They 
underlie  all  differences  as  to  present  and  future  contracts  and  the 
ever-recurring  question,  *'  What  is  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day*s  work?  "  —  a  question  that  can  receive  no  final  answer,  since 
what  may  be  fair  one  day  may  be  unjust  the  next. 

One  great  cause  of  the  discontent  and  difference  between  capi- 
talists and  laborers  arises  from  different  views  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  employers  and  employed.  Within  fifty  years  these  relations 
have  greatly  changed,  a  fact  very  many  ignore.  Once  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  employer  to  command,  the  duty  of  the  laborer  to 
obey.  The  diffusion  of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  has  led  the 
masses  to  such  practical  application  as  a  denial  that  respect  is 
due  to  men  because  of  outward  circumstances.  The  education  of 
the  masses  has  led  them  to  demand  more  attention  and  respect. 
Those  who  believe  in  distinctions  founded  on  birth  and  circum- 
stances, and  not  on  personal  power  and  worth,  have  always  de- 
nounced the  idea  of  educating  the  masses.  It  is  said  that  it  would 
be  an  evil  to  them,  and  make  them  discontented  with  their  state. 
Their  lot,  it  is  said,  is,  and  must  be,  to  labor  for  the  few ;  why, 
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then,  should  other  ideas  be  taught  them?  No  education  was  per- 
mitted to  slaves,  and  he  who  should  attempt  to  teach  them  any 
principle  but  submission  was  regarded  as  the  foe  of  society  and 
severely  punished. 

Education  and  the  actual  recognition  in  a  practical  form  of  the 
equality  of  men,  and  the  doctrine  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  the  people  are 
the  source  of  power,  have  changed  the  relations  of  classes  in  soci- 
ety.     Maxims  like  the  general  principles  of  equality  and  liberty 
may  be  proclaimed  as  glittering  generalities,  and  not  really  be 
understood  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.    Thus  the  slaves 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  independence  of  the  nation,  heard 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  read,  and  never  had  a  thouc^ht 
that  the  truths  to  which  they  listened  had  any  application  to  them. 
But  the  people  now  understand  these  truths,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  carry  them  to  excess.    The  danger  from  the  perversion  of  these 
principles  is  increased  by  the  coming  to  this  country  of  hosts  of 
the  ignorant  and  degraded,  who  have  lived  in  a  condition  but  little 
above  serfdom.    They  learn  tne  words  liberty  and  equality  from 
laborers  of  a  higher  class,  but,  not  understanding  their  meaning, 
consider  that  they  are  free  from  restraint  and  law,  and  engage  in 
acts  of  riot  and  anarchy  that  tend  to  overthrow  government  and 
overturn  societ}'. 

In  former  times  labor  was  despised.  "  Citizenship,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "  belongs  only  to  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  a 
living."  The  mass  of  laborers  were  slaves.  Socrates,  as  cited 
by  Professor  Schmidt,  says:  "  It  is  right  to  despise  those  who 
have  not  leisure  from  work  to  devote  themselves  to  their  friends 
and  the  public."  Who  are  the  people?  Is  it  that  cordwainer,  that 
public  carrier,  that  tent-maker?  You  despise  each  one  individually, 
why  not  despise  them  all  in  the  mass?  Aristotle  saj's :  "We  can- 
not dispense  with  farmers  and  mechanics,  but  these  have  nothin«y 
to  do  with  public  offices  and  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizens. 
They  are  incapable  of  greatness  of  soul,  and  cannot  have  any  man- 
liness because  they  work  for  wages  and  therefore  must  be  of  a 
mercenary  spirit."^  The  same  ideas  existed  in  a  less  exaggerated 
form  in  feudal  days.  They  are  still  enforced  by  much  of  the  legis- 
lation, teachings,  and  usages  of  modern  times.    The  employer  con- 

1  New  Englander,  Vol.  XXIX»  pp.  201, 202. 
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aiders  himself  superior  tx)  the  employed.  He  assumes  the  right  to 
decide  all  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  wages,  in  the  de- 
cision of  which  the  laborer  has  an  equal  interest  with  himself.  He 
will  not  be  dictated  to  relative  to  the  use  of  his  property.  If  dis- 
cussions take  place,  they  are  permitted.  "An  interview  is  granted." 
The  employer  assumes  tlie  right  to  dictate  the  mode  of  the  inter- 
view.    ''No  committee  will  be  recognized,"  etc.^ 

Everywhere  there  is  an  assumed  superiority  of  condition  which 
does  not  exist. 

The  principles  of  our  government  hold  that  justice  is  founded 
on  right,  not  on  might.  Labor  is  service  indeed  for  an  equivalent. 
The  employer  and  employed  stand  as  equals  in  an  interchange  of 
service. 

Even  in  American  society  there  is  still  an  exception  to  general 
principles.  All  labor  which  involves  personal  attention,  and  espe- 
cially labor  in  household  service,  is  still  degrading.  The  term  ser- 
vant is  still  used,  but  it  should  be  banished  from  a  civilized  people, 
and  become  as  obsolete  as  slave  and  serf. 

There  is  a  prevalent  error  as  to  wages.  It  is  not  true  they  are 
paid  by  the  employer.  The  product  of  the  joint  effort  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employed  goes  into  the  keeping  of  the  employer,  and 
he  pays  to  the  laborer  what  is  his  right,  his  just  proportion.^ 

The  employer  has  no  more  right  to  dictate  to  the  laborer  how  he 
shall  seek  his  interests,  and  what  associations  he  shall  form  and 
what  trades-unions  he  shall  establish,  than  the  laborer  has  to  dic- 
tate to  the  capitalist  in  corresponding  matters.  A  great  part  of  the 
alienation  between  classes  and  the  bitterness  of  the  poor  towards 
the  capitalists  lies  in  the  fact  that  wages  have  been  substituted  for 
all  other  ties,  and  the  laborers  are  regarded  but  as  a  part  of  "the 
plant"  in  a  great  manufacturing  establishment. 

The  evil  is  serious  and  increasing.  So  numerous  and  efficient 
have  become  labor-saving  inventions,  and  so  marked  are  the  im- 
provements in  the  new  modes  of  business,  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing surplus  of  labor.  The  great  question  is,  "What  shall  be  done 
for  the  multitude,  wanting  and  willing,  as  well  as  needing  and  seek- 
ing employment?"  The  evil  in  our  country  has  been  increased  by 
the  rush  of  millions  from  less  favored  countries  to  seek  subsistence 
here.     We  do  not  think,  when  we  read  of  the  hordes  of  Goths, 

*■  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Labor  Differences  and  their  Settlement,  p.  10. 
*  Ibidi  p.  11. 
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Vandals  and  Hiins,  that  in  oldcn  times  rolled  in  upon  Southern 
Europe  and  destroyed  its  civilization,  that  in  numbers  they  were 
small  in  comparison  with  the  masses  that  have  flowed  in  upon  our 
country. 

It  is  a  bitter,  cruel  mockery  to  tell  the  masses,  in  their  hopeless 
degradation,  of  the  few  who  have  risen  from  the  lowest  condition 
to  the  highest  state  of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power.  They  are 
evidently  exceptional  cases.  What  society  wants  to  know  is,  not 
how  those  who  have  the  greatest  natural  gifts  succeed,  but  how 
those  who  from  nature  are  in  these  respects  below  mediocrity  shall 
gain  comfort  for  themselves  and  families.  Heretofore,  in  no  other 
country  could  a  talented  laborer  rise  so  rapidly  to  be  a  capitalist  as 
here  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  has  increased,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing. Machinery  is  so  costly  that  its  ownersliip  requires  large 
capital.  Competition  has  so  reduced  profits  that  a  large  business 
is  essential  to  the  realization  of  considerable  gain.  A  large  busi- 
ness requires  large  capital.  The  cases  of  success  without  capital 
are  becoming  few.  "The  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  social  heavens  may  dream  that  there  is  a  ladder  let  down  to 
him  ;  but  the  angels  are  not  seen  very  often  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. One  after  another,  it  would  seem,  some  unseen  hostile  pow- 
ers are  breaking  out  the  middle  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder  even  for  the  strong  who  are  down  to  climb  up." 

ERRORS   OF   THE   LABORERS. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  socialists  present  no  clear  statement  of 
the  difficulties  or  the  principles  involved  in  their  controversies  with 
capitalists,  and  their  teachings  are  merely  negative.  They  urge 
the  destruction  of  the  present  order  of  society,  but  give  only  vague, 
dreamy  ideas,  of  a  better  state,  with  no  principles  or  theories  by 
winch  to  reconstruct  society,  and  reach  that  ideal  state  where  all 
will  have  abundance,  and  freedom  from  painful  care  and  the  neces- 
sity of  toil.  There  are,  however,  principles  widely  diffused,  that 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  masses.  They  are  artfully  urged, 
and  seem  true,  but  they  are  great  fallacies.  Mr.  Scudder  states 
them  thus.^ 

1.  All  wealth  is  created  by  labor. 

2.  The  title  to  all  wealth  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  laborers  who 
have  produced  it. 

»M.  L.  Scudder,  Jr.,  Labor  Value  Fallacy,  p.  10. 
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These  propositions  have  been  more  or  less  directly  taught  by 
leading  writers,  and  to  many  minds  they  appear  to  be  self-evident 
truths.  Carried  into  practical  application,  they  would  overthrow 
society  and  reduce  nations  now  wealthy  and  civilized  to  barbar- 
ism. 

It  is  a  narrow  view,  that  mere  toil,  manual  labor,  has  secured 
the  wealth  of  civilized  societ}'.  Little  would  this  labor  avail  with- 
out right  direction,  without  the  thought  and  genius  that  devised 
inventions  and  modes  for  the  accumulation  of  capital,  essential  to 
complete  the  great  and  costly  enterprises  on  which  the  welfare  of 
society  depends.  The  contest  between  labor  and  capital  is  a  con- 
test, indeed,  between  present  labor  and  accumulated  labor.  Their 
true  interests  are  identical.  Capital  is  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  machines,  the  building  of  railways,  of  ships,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  all  great  enterprises.  Should  the  laborers  who  construct 
a  railway  or  erect  a  factory  advance  the  absurd  claim  that  they  are 
the  owners  and  managers,  what  good  or  profit  could  result?  Only 
loss  and  destruction  would  follow.  It  is  an  unfounded  assertion, 
that  all  value  is  created  by  manual  labor.  A  slight  observation 
shows  that  often  where  much  labor  has  been  bestowed  there  is  no 
value.  Prices  or  values  in  the  market  are  not  determined  by  any 
one  consideration  or  class  of  considerations. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Henry  George  have  had  a  wider  circulation 
than  any  other  works  recently  published.  His  doctrines  have  been 
received  with  favor  by  many  who  would  not  accept  and  act  on  his 
conclusions.  Their  fallacy  has  been  clearly'  expressed,  yet  still  they 
have  power  with  the  popular  mind.  He  writes  in  a  popular,  spir- 
ited, and  persuasive  style,  and  makes  pleasing  promises  as  to  the 
good  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  his  principles.  He  teaches 
that  the  wealth  of  the  few  should  be  divided  among  the  man}',  and 
advocates  in  a  way  to  attract  attention  an  idea  which  stronger  men 
Lave  urged,  that  the  state  should  assume  possession  of  all  land, 
and,  as  the  landlord,  rent  it  to  individuals,  and  appropriate  the  in- 
crease from  rent  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  He  claims 
that  nature  gives  wealth  to  labor  and  only  to  this  :  every  article 
of  wealth  has  been  gained  by  labor  which  has  searched  for  it  or 
made  it  out  of  raw  materials.  He  says  :  "Hence,  as  nature  gives 
only  to  labor,  the  creation  of  labor  in  production  is  the  only  title 
to  exclusive  possession."  He  flatters  the  masses  by  telling  them 
all  power  is  with  them  ;  they  should  not  ask  for  patronage  or  char- 
ity, but  demand  their  rights.     Such  teachings  have  a  most  perni- 
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cious  influence.  Thej  lead  the  poort  who  believe  that  ineqoality 
of  condition  is  a  wrong,  to  exercise  their  power  to  produce  a  uni- 
formity of  condition,  which  they  are  told  characterizes  a  perfect 
society.  They  neglect  their  employments,  are  discontented,  strive 
for  what  is  unattainable,  lessen  their  gains  by  inattention  to  their 
employments,  and  needlessly  increase  their  want  and  misery. 

All  the  teachings  of  nature  and  Scripture  show  that  men  mast 
be  unequal  in  natural  faculties,  and  unequal  in  condition.  This 
law  applies  to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  powers.  The  no- 
tion that  there  can  be  a  state  in  which  all  shall  be  equal  in  power, 
mental  or  physical,  and  in  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  power,  is 
a  dream  of  the  wildest  fanaticism. 

RBMEDT  FOR  TUE    DISCONTENT  AND  DIFFERENCE. 

It  is  evident  there  are  grievous  differences  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer,  and  reasons  for  serious  alarm.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed are  various,  but  we  shall  not  discuss  them  at  length,  as  mani- 
festly they  are  failures.  Such  is  the  case  with  what  is  called  the 
laisaezfaire  method,  which  implies  unrestricted  competition.  The 
capitalist  offers  such  wages  as  his  interests  in  his  view  require,  and 
seeks  his  laborers  where  they  may  be  found,  and  the  laborers  act 
in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  advantage  is  evidently  with  the 
employers.  The  laborer  is  degraded,  as  labor  is  regarded  as  a 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets.  The  facility  of 
change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  is  greatly  restricted. 
Moreover,  the  bitter  opposition  to  foreign  labor,  the  rules  of  indus- 
trial societies,  and  well-established  customs  and  conditions,  fatally 
interfere  with  this  theory  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  laborer  are 
concerned.  Personal  violence,  disgrace,  and  lasting  injury  result 
to  those  who  disregard  these  rules  and  customs. 

Competition  places  the  two  chief  classes  of  industrial  society  in 
opposition,  and  encourages  strife.  It  encourages  combinations, 
and  leads  to  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  motive  itself  is  unworthy, 
degrading,  selfish,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  true  be- 
nevolence and  civilization.  We  deem  it  not  necessary  to  discuss 
strikes  and  lockouts,  which  are  not  a  remedy,  but  an  evil,asource 
of  bitterness  to  both  parties,  and  only  resorted  to  as  extreme  meas- 
ures to  obtain  justice  when  other  methods  fail.  While  those  en- 
gaged in  strikes  generally  lose  heavily,  yet  they  may  be  a  benefit  to 
workmen  ;  as  employers,  dreading  their  recurrence,  may  make  con- 
cessions to  demands  that  would  not  without  this  fear  be  granted. 
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CONFERENCE  AND    ARBITRATION. 

A  reasonable  mode  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  would  be  a 
conference  between  th«  clasisefi  intea-ested,  or  their  representatives. 
The  opinions  of  the  opposing  parties  may  be  honest,  yet  by  mutual 
explanations  and  concessions  »  settlement  may  be  reached,  and  har- 
mony and  mutual  good  feeling  and  respect  secured.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  mode  of  settlement  is  the  unjust  and 
foolish  course  of  many  employers  who  will  not  condescend  to  con- 
fer with  laborers,  claiming  that  the  decision  of  all  questions  con- 
nected with  business  belongs  to  them,  and  any  interference  with 
their  assumed  rights  is  an  impertinence.  Such  views  are  not  to  be 
tolerated  to-day.  They  belong  to  former  times.  The  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  are  partners  in  production,  and  both  have  an  equal 
right  to  a  participation  in  the  decision  of  questions  in  which  their 
interests  are  involved.  This  right  the  laborer  will  now,  with  em- 
phasis, demand,  and  it  is  wrong,  vain,  and  dangerous  to  oppose  his 
claim.  Such  conferences  would  have  a  great  influence  in  removing 
the  obstinacy  and  false  pride  that  are  fruitful  causes  of  difficulty 
and  would  bring  about  that  respect  and  courtesy  essential  to  all 
successful  negotiations  between  capitalists  and  laborers.  When  a 
settlement  cannot  be  reached  by  a  conference,  it  would  seem  the 
wisest  course  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  arbitrators,  chosen  in 
the  usual  way.  Great  responsibility  would  of  course  rest  on  the 
umpire  chosen  b}'^  the  other  arbitrators.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  man  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  firmness  to  give  a  just  de- 
cision. It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  or  trade.  He  will  be  as  well  prepared  to  give 
a  decision  as  are  judges  of  courts  before  whom  questions  of  the 
greatest  variety  are  daily  brought.  The  loss  that  would  result  to 
either  party  from  arbitration  would  be  less  than  would  otherwise 
be  incurred,  and  there  is  no  humiliation  or  loss  of  self-respect  in 
submitting  to  the  decision  thus  given.  In  the  Chicago  Rolling 
Mills  there  is  a  mode  of  settlement  of  differences  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  laborers  that  has  given  mutual  satisfaction  and 
secured  the  best  results.  The  chief  points  of  this  method  are : 
(1)  Wages  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale  in  proportion  to  prices 
received  for  the  product.  (2)  The  organization  of  the  men,  so 
that  they  may  readily  appoint  representatives  to  confer  with  the 
employers  on  points  when  there  is  misunderstanding.  (3)  Peace- 
ful arbitration  of  all  the  difficulties  which  cannot  be  settled  b}^  a  con- 
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ference  between  the  parties  interested.     (4)  Work  is  to  continue 
without  interruption  pending  the  decision. 

This  proAisiou  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  would  seem  to  be 
a  wise  one,  and  worthy  of  general  adoption. 

Boards  of  arbitration  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent. 
There  are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  permanent  boards.  It  is  far 
more  important  to  provide  means  to  prevent  difficulties  than  for 
their  settlement.  Being  already  in  existence,  and  meeting  often, 
they  would  consider  troubles  before  they  should  become  serious. 
One  of  their  greatest  benefits  would  be  their  tendency  to  remove 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  classes.  The}'  would  meet  as  equals,  and 
discuss  difficulties  before  they  give  rise  to  disputes.  Each  class 
would  have  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the  other.  The 
workman  would  gain  important  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  trade 
and  prices,  and  other  facts  not  otherwise  easily  acquired.  The  long* 
er  such  boards  should  exist,  the  greater  would  be  the  fund  of  facts, 
precedents  and  useful  knowledge.  In  foreign  countries  such  boards 
have  been  established  b}'  law.  In  our  country  several  states  have 
enacted  laws  relative  to  them,  and  Congress  has  given  the  subject 
much  attention. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  present  difficulties  that  threaten  the 
peace  and  order  of  society  will  never  be  removed  till  a  higher 
standard  of  ethics  shall  prevail.  They  are  the  direct  result  of 
selfishness,  encouraged  by  the  prevalent  selfish  theory  of  morals. 
There  are  personal  sins  and  social  wrongs  that  civil  government 
may  not  by  law  or  force  correct.  It  is  not  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  as  made  known  by  natural  or  revealed  religion,  that  a  few 
should  control  vast  fortunes,  using  them  to  gratify  selfish  personal 
desires,  while  multitudes  suffer,  not  only  for  want  of  knowledge 
but  of  bread,  and  struggle  through  a  brief  existence,  realizing  in 
no  proper  sense  the  true  object  of  life.  Nothing  is  right  that  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will;  hence  no  man  can  have  a 
right,  though  he  has  power,  to  do  wrong.  Because  a  gifted  man 
has  power  to  accumulate  property,  he  has  no  right  arrogantly  to 
say,  "  This  is  mine,  and  I  will  spend  it  as  I  please."  The  wealth 
of  the  earth  is  designed  for  the  public  welfare,  and  it  is  their  duty 
who  have  it  in  charge  to  consider  themselves  as  agents,  bound  to 
use  it  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good.  He  who  has  wealth  and 
does  not  intend  to  act  thus  is  false  to  his  trust,  and  is  the  enemy 
of  society. 

In  the  Christian  use  of  money  will  be  found  the  great  remedy  for 
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social  wrongs.  The  right  use  of  money  will  require  much  tact, 
wisdom  and  skill.  Multitudes  on  multitudes  of  the  poor  have  low, 
selfish,  sensual  aims,  and  indiscriminate  giving  to  them  would  only 
encourage  indolence  and  vice.  They  need  education  and  culture, 
and  higher  ideas  of  life.  All  these,  the  right  use  of  money,  now 
worse  than  wasted,  would  secure. 

The  advance  of  society  to  a  wider  civilization  is  encouraging. 
Every  age  has  had  its  difficulties ;  the  greatest  problem  of  ours  is 
to  settle  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  Whatever  of 
doubt,  difficulty,  darkness  and  danger  may  now  encircle  us,  the 
promise  of  the  future  is  bright,  and  in  due  time  will  be  realized  — 
what  good  men  in  visions  have  seen  —  a  society  in  which  all  shall 
have  comforts,  intelligence  and  virtue. 
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Tables  showing  for  a  seribs  of  tears  the  rates  of  interest  real- 
ized TO  investors  in  the  securities  of  the  X7NITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT.   By  E.  B.  Elliott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  average  prices,  flat  and  net,  distinguishing  currency  and 
gold,  of  the  United  States  six  per  cent  coin  interest  securities  of  1881,  and 
rates  of  interest  realized  to  investors  in  such  securities  for  the  months  of 
January  and  July  of  each  year  from  January,  1862,  to  January,  1880,  both 
inclusive. 


Six  per  cent  coin  interest  securities  of  1881. 

Periods. 

Prices  iuclnding  accrued 

Interest. 

(Flat.) 

Prices  not 
iuclnding  ac- 
crued  interest. 
(Net.) 

Rates  of  in* 

terest  realized 

to  investors. 

Currency, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Per  cent. 

1862.   Jannarj. 

89.625 

87.439 

87.189 

7.236 

"       July. 

99.76 

86.S64 

86.114 

,        7.371 

1863.   Jaonaiy. 

99.875 

68.487 

68.237 

9.7W 

"       July. 

106.60 

80.781  ~ 

80.631 

8.070 

1864.   January. 

106.60 

67.846 

67.596 

9.946 

«      July. 

104.4876 

40.464 

40.214 

16.668 

1865.*  January. 

110.9376 

61.312 

61.062 

13.465 

"       July. 

107.626 

76.739 

76.489 

«     8.904 

1866.    January. 

104.1876 

74.867 

74.117 

9.160 

"       July. 

108.4376 

71.628 

71.278 

9.666 

1867.   January. 

107.4376 

79.820 

79.670 

8.473 

"       July. 

109.876 

78.820 

78.670 

8.674 

1868.    January. 

110.1876 

79.658 

79.308 

8.624 

"       July. 

114.1876 

80.019 

70.769 

8.618 

1869.    January. 

111.626 

82.319 

82.069 

8.838 

"       July. 

120.34376 

88.423 

88.17S 

7.514 

1870.    January. 

117.03126 

90.481 

96.231 

6.470 

"       July. 

114.126 

97.710 

97.460 

6.324 

(866) 
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Table  II. 

Showing  the  calculated  annual  rates  of  interest  realized  to  investors  in 
the  United  States  six  per  cent  securities  maturing  in  1881 ;  in  the  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  securities  maturing  in  1891 ;  and  in  the  four  per  cent  se- 
curities maturing  in  1907 ;  during  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  each 
year  from  January,  1862,  to  January,  1880,  for  the  sixes,  and  from  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  and  January,  1878,  for  the  four  and  a  half's  and  fours  respec- 
tively to  and  including  the  month  of  July,  1886. 


Periods. 


Rates  of  interest  realized  to  invesixirb  in  tub 


6's  of  1881. 


4i'8  of  1881. 


4*8  of  1907. 


1862. 
(t 

1818. 

it 

1864. 
It 

1866. 
li 

1866. 

(( 

1867. 

1868. 
(1 

1809. 

44 

1870. 
It 

1871. 
«( 

1872. 

*( 

1873. 


Jannarj. 
July. 
January. 
July. 

January* 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 


Per  cent. 
7.236 
7.371 
0.737 
8.070 
9.945 
16  668 
13.4A5 
8.904 
9.160 
9.666 
8.473 
8.674 

8.618 
8.338 
7.614 
6.470 
6.324 
6.910 
6.665 
6.279 
6.624 
6.490 
6.500 


Per  cent. 


Per  cent. 
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RATB8  OF  INTBRB8T  BBAUZBD  TO  IKTX8TOR8  IN  THB 

PSRIODB. 

6's  of  1881. 

44>a  of  1881. 

4*8  Of  1907. 

Percent. 

Perceid, 

FtreeiU, 

1874.  January. 
*•       Jnly. 

1875.  January. 
«*       July. 

1876.  January. 
*•       July. 

1877.  January. 

6.080 
4.821 
4.903 
4.899 
4.406 
4.849 
4.287 

4.425 

"       July. 
1878.    January. 

4.324 
4.645 

4.830 
4.218 

4.027 

"       July. 

8.639 

4.102 

4.022 

1879.   January. 

8.884 

4.011 

4.029 

»•       July. 

8.680 

8.912 

8  891 

1880.   January. 

8.059 

8.822 

8.786 

"       July. 

8.527 

8.502 

1881.   January. 

8.198 

8.274 

«•       July. 
1882.    January. 

2.885 
2.828 

8.074 
2.998 

•*       July. 



2.895 

2.900 

1883.   January. 

2.911 

2.916 

«'      July. 
1884.    January. 

2.974 
2.497 

2.989 
2.670 

"      July. 
1886.    January. 

2.672 
2.505 

2.838 
2.726 

«*       July. 

2.865 

2.668 

1886.    January. 

2.208 

2.607 

"       July. 

2.149 

2.420 
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Formulas  for  determining  the  United  States  gou>  value  or  silver 

BULLION,  WHEN  THE  LONDON  PRICE  PER  OUNCE  OF  STANDARD  SILVER 
AND  TUB   PRICE   OF  STERLING  EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  NeW   YoRK  AND 

London  are  known.    By  E.  B.  Elliott,  WashiDgton,  D.  C. 

[AB8TRACT.1 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  fall  in  the  valae  of  silver  relatively  to 
gold,  the  world  over,  and  it  is  desirable  by  some  simple  process,  to  find, 
at  any  time,  the  gold  dollar  value  of  silver  bullion  in  New  York,  corres- 
ponding to  changes  in  the  market  price  of  silver  bullion  in  London,  the 
latter  place  at  present  being  the  controlling  market  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  silver. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  formulas  for  the  ready  determina- 
tion of  such  values. 

The  number  of  grains  of  fine  sliver,  multiplied  by  the  price,  at  any  given 
time  in  London,  per  ounce  standard  {^  fine,  and  divided  by  21,896.854 
gives  the  gold-dollar  value  of  the  specified  number  of  grains  of  fine  silver, 
assuming  sterling  exchange  to  be  at  par. 

It  follows,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  that  the  London  price  of  silver 
per  ounce  standard,  at  a  given  date,  divided  by  58.980  is  the  corresponding 
United  States  gold  value  of  bullion  in  the  legal  tender  silver  dollar;  and 
the  same  price  of  silver  per  ounce  standard,  divided  by  63.060,  gives  the 
United  States  gold  value  of  the  silver  bullion  in  a  nominal  dollar's  worth 
of  subsidiary  coin  (halves,  quarters  and  dimes) ;  and  the  same  price  per 
ounce  London  standard,  divided  by  57.927  gives  the  United  States  gold 
value  of  the  silver  bullion  in  the  trade  dollar  (a  merchandise  or  bullion 
dollar)  of  full  weight;  and  the  same  price  per  ounce  of  silver,  London 
standard,  divided  by  47.617  gives  the  United  States  gold  value  of  the  sil- 
ver bullion  in  one  ounce  Troy  of  fine  silver. 

The  lowest  London  price  to  which  silver  has  over  fallen,  was  on  the 
6th  of  August  current,  when  the  price  in  London  was  42  pence  per  ounce 
standard,  or  }^jr  ^ne. 

The  corresponding  gold  price  at  the  same  date  of  the  legal  tender  silver 
dollar,  considered  as  bullion,  was  therefore,  71  ^^  cents;  the  correspond- 
ing gold  price  of  the  United  States  subsidiary  silver  coin  of  full  weight, 
considered  as  bullion,  was  66 ^^J^)  cents;  and  the  corresponding  gold  price 
of  the  trade  dollar  of  full  weight,  considered  as  bullion,  was  72]^j^  cents ; 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  one  Troy  ounce  of  flue  silver,  considered 
as  bullion,  was  92j<\^  cents. 

At  this  price,  42  pence  per  standard  ounce  m  fine,  the  relative  value  of 
gold  to  silver  was  22  j^^  to  1,  that  is,  one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  22i^o 
(nearly  22i)  ounces  of  silver. 

Another  illustrative  fact  may  be  given,  of  special  interest,  it  may  be,  to 
citizens  of  Buffalo.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  we  learn  by  telegram, 
that  on  the  twenty- third,  the  city  comptroller  of  Buffalo  '^opened  bids  for 
ihe  purchase  of  5,159  sliver  trade  dollars  in  the  city  treasury.  The  whole 
amount  was  awarded  to  James  B.  Colgate  &  Co.,  of  Wall  street,  New 
Yorky  at  their  bid  of  75  x^o  cents  each." 
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The  price  paid,  according  to  the  above  statement  appears  to  have  been 
for  each  trade  dollar  75  ^^q  cents.  The  bullion  valae  of  the  trade  dollar, 
(a  merchandise  or  ballion  dollar)  of  878  grains  of  fine  silver,  according  to 
the  London  quotations  of  that  day  (twenty- third) ,  was  43  [ }  pence  per  ounce 
of  standard  silver(i^^  fine)  ;  and  assuming  sterling  exchange  to  have  been 
at  par,  that  is,  $4.8H656  United  States  gold  for  each  pound  sterling,  was 

75  fi}i^^  cents;  but,  taking  the  sterling  exchange  to  have  been  $4.8676,  as 
actually  quoted  on  that  day,  the  bullion  value  of  such  trade  dollar  was 

76  /yji)  cents. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  price  paid  for  each  of  the  6,159 
trade  dollars  purchased,  to  wit:  75  xi(r  cents,  was  less  than  the  market 
bullion  value  on  that  day  of  a  full  weight  trade  dollar  by  from  ff^f  to  iVo 
of  a  cent. 

This  difference,  perhaps,  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  the  trade 
dollars  purchased  were,  of  course,  somewhat  worn. 


Cextenarianism  in  thk  Unitbd  States.    By  Josbph  Jastrow,  Th.D., 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

The  returns  of  the  number  of  centenarians  as  given  in  the  United  States 
census  for  1880  are  admittedly  erroneous.  The  error  is  largest  in  the  case 
of  the  colored  people,  where  it  attains  to  enormous  dimensions ;  it  is  also 
considerable  in  the  foreign-born  population.  The  large  number  of  cente- 
narians returned  by  these  classes  is  a  sign  not  of  exceptional  longevity  (for 
this  would  not  affect  the  results  to  such  an  extent)  but  of  the  fact  that  the 
causes  tending  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  centenarians  are  most 
active  among  them.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  a  state  in  which  these  causes 
are  absent,  the  nearer  to  the  actual  truth  do  we  arnoe.  On  this  principle  tlie 
average  ratio  of  the  number  of  centenarians  to  the  population  among  the 
native  whites  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  country,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  centenarians  from  4016,  the  number  returned  by  the  census  to  806.  (At- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  centenarianism  has  been 
gradually  decreasing  from  1830  on ;  but  that  this  decrease  is  slightest  from 
1860  to  1870  on  account  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  free  negroes  exaggerate  their  ages  much  more  than  slaves). 

A  further  reduction  Is  made  by  excluding  the  native  white  females  for 
reasons  afterward  justified.  The  native-male-wiiite  ratio  of  centenarianism 
Is  then  divided  into  that  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  a  few  of 
the  worst  of  these  rejected.  The  next  step  is  to  show  a  close  connection 
between  the  prevalence  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  alleged  cen- 
tenarians w^lth  the  prevalence  of  illiteracy  and  what  is  termed  the  decimal 
exaggeration,  i.  «.,  the  excess  of  the  number  at  aground"  age  such  as  twenty, 
thirty,  etc.,  over  the  number  at  the  age  immediately  preceding: — an  excess 
which  the  doctrine  of  ••expectation  of  life"  shows  to  be  impossible. 

This  connection  being  demonstrated  those  states  only  are  retained  in 
which  both  these  facto  is — illiteracy  and  decimal  exaggeration —  are  least 
active,  and  their  average  of  centenarianism  is  applied  to  the  total  population 
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thus  reducing  the  number  of  centenarians  to  about  150.  Up  to  this  point 
the  native-male-whites  have  been  regarded  as  perfectly  reliable ;  this  is  evi- 
dently not  the  case  and  the  estimate  is  hazarded,  that  inasmuch,  as  only  one 
in  twenty-five  of  alleged  cases  of  centenarianism  in  the  United  States  at 
large  has  proved  genuine,  one  in  three  of  those  amongst  the  native-male - 
whites  of  the  selected  states  may  be  considered  as  genuine,  thus  leaving 
about  fifty  centenarians  in  the  United  States,  t.  e.,  one  in  a  million.  The 
original  number  4016  is  thus  reduced  to  -/o,  which  agrees  with  the  ratio 
that  Mr.  Thoms  found  in  the  cases  of  centenarianism  which  he  investigated 
in  England.  It  is  hoped  that  such  research  will  illustrate  the  great  ten- 
dency for  exaggerating  high  ages  as  well  as  shed  light  on  the  extremes  of 
the  life-periods  in  the  human  race. 


Errors  in  the  Ricardian  thkory  of  rent.    By  Edward  T.  Petbrs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[abstract.] 

Rent  defined  and  distinction  between  the  economic  and  colloquial  uses 
of  the  word  pointed  out. 

The  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  illustrated  and  stated. 

Contention  of  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  (Manual  of  Political  Economy,  p. 
155  et  seq.,  edition  of  1879)  that  inferior  land  is  not  cultivated  because  of 
the  pressure  of  Increased  population,  but  that  increased  population  be- 
comes possible  and  actually  comes  into  being  as  the  result  of  improved 
agricultural  methods,  under  wliich  inferior  land  becomes  worth  cultivation, 
and  iurnlshcs  the  increase  of  produce  which  is  &  prerequisite  to  incveasfi  of 
population. 

Uistorically  considered,  the  case  has  probably  much  oftener  been  as 
stated  by  Professor  Rogers  than  as  presented  In  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of 
rent. 

The  proposition  that  the  least  productive  land  In  use  will  yield  no  rent 
has  no  logical  warrant.  Ah  a  mere  question  of  fact,  it  may  quite  com- 
monly be  true  that  some  land  which  yields  no  rent  is  In  cultivation,  and 
the  same  may  be  true  sometimes  of  land  which  yields  even  less  than  no 
rent; — that  is,  of  land  whose  whole  produce  falls  short  of  yielding  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  compensation  for  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  its  cul- 
tivation ;  but  whether  tiie  least  productive  hind  in  use  yields  rent  or  not, 
depends  upon  other  conditions  than  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  least 
productive  land  in  use.     Question  argued. 

Whence  rent  arises.  The  law  applicable  to  things  which,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  can  be  produced  ad  libitum  by  labor,  that  their  values  are 
to  one  another  as  the  quantities  of  labor  necessary  to  their  production, 
not  applicable  to  land,  with  respect  to  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
Is,  therefore,  the  final  power  in  the  determination  of  values.  lu  short, 
the  real  cause  of  rent  Is  monopoly. 

Rent  considered  in  its  relation  to  price. 

Importance  of  a  correct  theory  as  a  basis  for  the  action  of  governments 
upon  momentous  questions  of  public  policy. 
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Ax  INTEItNATIOKAL  ALPHABET.       Bj    MaRTIN  LuTRKB    BOUSK,   TorODtO, 

Canada. 

[AB8TBA0T.] 

Ik  order  to  provide  a  systematic  and  easy  table  of  reference  in  diction* 
aries,  especially  biUngaal  ones,  and  a  code  of  sounds  to  be  used  by  nations 
which  for  the  first  time  adopt  European  letters,  the  essayist  has  devised 
the  following  international  alphabet.     (See  chart). 

The  diphthongs  are  written  simply  by  the  vowels  that  compose  them. 

Thus :  cow,  boy,  pare,  parry,  nice  and  deux  (Fr.)  are  spelt 

But  where  two  vowels  coming  together  do  not  coalesce  into  a  diphthong, 
each  may  receive  Its  own  marlc  of  quantity.  Thus  caique  and  niais  (^FV.), 
baule  and  aeeai  (It.)>  gehen  and  thuest  (Ger.),  payer  and  detHous  (£.),  would 
stand  katk,  nie,  baule,  asai,  gexn,  tiiUt,  pex,  dioixs. 

In  any  language,  however,  wherein  the  long  vowels  predominate,  the 
short  alone  need  receive  the  diacritical  mark ;  and  vice  versa. 
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Silk  culture  in  the  United  States.    By  Harriet  A.  Lucas,  Philadel- 
phia, Fa. 


The  social  wash  of  a  great  city.    By  L.  L.  Seaman,  M.D.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


How  CAN   SPELLING  REFORM  BECOME  A  SUCCESS?     By  JNO.   MClLSR,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 


Statistics  relating  to  the  dairy  industry.     By  Peter  Collier, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Recent  results  in  the  sorghum  sugar  industry.    By  Peter  Col- 
lier, Washington,  D.  C. 
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CONSONANTS. 

FLAT.  SIIAltl'.  NASAL. 

Ciiaspiintcd.      Aspirated.      UnaspirntcU.    Aspiratcil. 


M  UTJS6. 

Labials.  < 


Dentals. 


TriJe 

\  %% 

Blee<£ 
Back-     (     G,rf 
Palatals.  (     ^•y 

Pharyngeal.  J     |^ 


SPIKANTS. 
I 


Jquids.J    ^'^ 


Sibilant 


J?ue 

Z>x 

Ziuc 
Daie 


TVreafAe 


.,x  L.1 

Csirte     Miil 
-AwZTxre    Dace 


WrcafA     Cxlean 


HxTTte 


Laxt(ik) 


VOWKLS. 
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EXECUTIVE  PROCEEDINGS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 


General  Sessions  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Mrbtinq  of  the  Association 
held  in  the  hlqh  scuool,  buffalo,  august  18  to  24,  1886. 


Wednesday  Morning,  August  18. 

President  Newton  took  the  chair  at  10  a.  m.  and  iDtroduced  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Coxb  of  the  Diocese  o^  Western  New  York  who  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  prayer  which  he  prefaced  by  the  following  remarks : 

**To  preface  my  brief  •  Bidding  of  Prayer,'  let  me  say  a  word  concern- 
ing the  form  I  intend  to  use.  I  borrow  the  language  of  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican scientist^  who  says :  '  The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Alexandria  for 
two  centuries  before  and  three  centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ  was 
more  modem  than  anything  that  followed  down  to  the  days  of  Bucon  and 
Descartes.'  I  propose  to  offer  a  prayer  compiled  from  the  writings  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  period  before  Christ  thus  indicated,  as  in  close 
relations  with  modern  thought.  The  use  of  a  pruyer  2,000  years  old  to  open 
a  meeting  of  modern  scientists  will  thus  In  Itself  proclaim  the  continuity  of 
science.  Let  us  address  that  God  In  whom  another'  tells  us  there  Is  *a 
recognition  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  philosophical  schools  that  divided 
the  ancient  world;'  while,  aguln,  It  Is  asserted  by  John  Flske^  that  In 
this  Christian  theism  '  the  contines  of  modern  thought  are  closely  ap- 
proached.' With  such  a  preface  to  harmonize  and  elevate  our  concep- 
tions :  let  us  pray : 

Give  us,  O  God,  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  which  they  that  use  become 
the  friends  of  God,  and  are  commended  for  the  gifts  that  come  from 
learning.  In  Thy  hand  we  are,  both  we  and  our  words;  all  wisdom  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  work.  Thou  hast  given  us  certain  knowledge  of 
things  that  are ;  namely,  to  know  how  the  world  was  made  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  elements ;  the  beginning,  ending  and  midst  of  the  times ;  the 
alterations  of  the  turning  of  the  sun  and  the  change  of  the  seasons ;  the 
circuits  of  years  and  the  positions  of  stars;  the  natures  of  living  crea- 
tures; the  furies  of  wild  leasts,  the  violence  of  winds,  the  reasonings  of 
men;  the  diversities  of  plants  and  the  virtues  of  roots;  and  all  such 
things  as  are  either  secret  or  manifest.  By  Thy  wisdom  all  things  are 
done,  and  all  things  made  new ;  for  wisdom  is  privy  to  the  mysteries  of 

>  John  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  73.        ^  Qaoted  by  Fiske,  ib.,  p.  84.        •  Itidj  p.  86. 

(863) 
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divine  knowledge  and  a  lover  of  God's  work.     If  a  man  desireib  mncli 
experience,  lliy  wistdoin  ku<»wetli  things  of  old  and  rightly  coujecturetli 
what  is  to  come,  knowing  the  subtleties  of  languages  and  expounding 
mytiis;  foreseeing  bigns  and  wonders  and  the  issues  of  sea^ous  and  or 
times.     For  Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  create  nian  to  be  immortal  and  madest 
him  to  be  an  image  of  thine  own  eternity ;  but  the  thoughts  of  mortal 
man  arc  miserable  and  our  devices  are  but  uncertain;  for  the  corruptible 
body  presseth  down  the  soul  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down 
the  mind  that  museth  upon  many  things.     And  hardly  do  we  guess  aright 
at  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and  with  labor  do  we  find  the  things  that  are 
before  us;  but  the  things  that  are  in  Heaven  who  hath  searched  out?  Oh, 
send  Wisdom  forth  out  of  Thy  holy  heavens  and  from  the  throne  of  Thy 
glory,  that  being  present  she  may  labor  with  us,  that  we  may  know  what 
is  pleasing  unio  Thee,  and  be  led  soberly  in  our  doings  and  preserved 
by  thy  power  from  all  mistake,     And  so  msiy  the  ways  of  men  upon  earth 
be  reformed  that  we  may  be  saved  through  wisdom.      For  the  whole 
world  before  Thee  is  as  a  little  grain  of  the  balance,  yea,  as  a  drop  of 
morning  dew  that  fulletli  upon  the  earth;  but  Thou  hast  mercy  upou  all 
and  lovest  the  things  that  are  and  abhorrest  nothing  which  Thou  hast 
made.      Thou  sparest  all,  for  they  are   Thine   O  I^ord,  Thou    lover  of 
souls,  and  Thine  uncreated  Wisdom  hath  taught  us  to  say,'  •  Oar  Father,"' 

etc. 
On  pronouncing  the  Lord's  prayer  a  quite  general  response  was  heard 

over  the  room. 

The  Rktikixo  Fhksident  in  a  few  graceful  and  appropriate  words  of 
introduction  resigned  the  chair  to  his  successor  Professor  £dwaud  S. 
MousK,  who  on  entering  upon  his  duties  spoke  briefly  in  allusion  t^  the 
one  idea  which  animated  the  members  of  the  association  before  him. 
They  were  not,  he  said,  usually  rich  in  worldly  goods,  and  were  sometimes 
even  reproached  for  their  failure  to  accunmlate  wealth,  a  failure  due  to 
their  unselfish  absorption  in  scientific  pursuits.  As  a  body  they  had  only 
a  slight  and  simple  organization,  but  they  had  come  here  for  work,  and 
were  prepared  to  do  good  work  in  their  various  departments  of  science. 

The  FiiKsiDKNT  then  introduced  Hon.  Fiiiup  Beck ku,  Mayor  of  Buffalo, 

who  said : 

**Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

I  have  the. honor  to  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  and  welcoming 
your  Association  in  a  similar  manner,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  visits 
are  ri'membered  by  our  citizens  with  pride  and  pleasure.  It  is  not  often 
that  our  city  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  such  a  distinguished  body  with 
such  direct  object  of  doing  good  to  all. 

1  It  is  proper  to  any  that  this  prayer  (compiled  from  the  Bbok  or  Wisdom,  Chapter 
VI,  etc.)  waft  used  by  the  bidht^p  iu  the  meeting  or  the  Association  at  BaUimore  in 

1858. 
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Yon  are  in  the  hands  of  friends,  and  our  Local  Coramittee  will  provide 
for  your  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  so  arrange  that 
your  leisure  hours  may  be  devoted  to  visiting  places  of  interest  in  and 
about  our  fair  city.  May  your  deliberations  and  studies  be  of  mutual  ben- 
efit, as  they  must  be  of  public  interest. 

I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  work,  and  so  a<;ain  I  offer  you  a  cor- 
dial welcome  as  well  as  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  Queen  City  of 
the  Lakes." 

The  Hon.  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  gave 
the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  in  the 
following  words : 

^'President  Morse,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :— I  am 
sure  the  cordial  greeting  that  ills  Honor  the  Mayor  has  extended  to  you  is 
not  merely  the  formal  salutation  of  the  city.  It  expresses  the  lively  pleas- 
ure and  the  hearty  welcome  of  our  citizens.  Your  association  is  indeed 
not  only  our  honored  guest,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  some  right  to  claim 
it  as  an  old  friend.  Twenty  years  ago  when  you  first  accepted  our  hospi- 
tality you  were  welcome ;  ten  years  later  you  were  doubly  welcome ;  and 
now  that  you  have  done  us  the  honor  to  visit  us  once  more  we  must  disa- 
vow anything  less  than  geometrical  progression  in  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  meet  you.  When  you  come  again  and  again  In  future  years,  as  we 
trust  you  may,  we  will  call  upon  Prof.  Pohlman,  or  some  other  learned 
man,  to  express  our  gratification  by  algebraic  formula. 

I  read  in  Science  only  a  few  dnys  ago  that  Buffalo,  at  the  present 
meeting  of  your  association,  would  be  the  first  city  to  enjoy  the  honor  of 
entertaining  the  association  a  third  time.  Well,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  this  worthy  of  municipal  pride.  There  is,  indeed,  a  growing  im- 
pression that  Buffalo  is  destined  to  become  a  great  city.  That  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  not  remote  fliturc  it  is  to  have  a  great  population  and  an  enor- 
mous development  of  the  material  strength  of  our  civilization,  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  at  the  present  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  have  thicker  directories  than  even  our  last 
plethoric  volume;  that  they  are  richer  and  stronger  and  bigger  and,  per- 
haps, better  than  Buffalo.  That  is  all  very  well.  But  Buffalo  stands  com- 
placently this  morning  on  this  fact,  definitely  ascertained  and  incontrover- 
tible :    no  other  city  has  entertained  this  association  a  third  time. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  Buffalo's  pride  in  this  I  might  not 
untruthfully  say  I  think  that  eager  as  this  active  and  enterprising  city  is 
in  the  material  pursuits  of  life  it  is  gradually  waking  up  to  the  conviction 
that  man  does  not  and  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  If  you  have  time  to 
look  about  you  in  these  busy  days  of  conference,  I  think  you  will  see  the 
signs  of  this.  Just  yonder  beyond  the  Soldiers*  Monument  you  will  see  a 
new  building  fast  approaching  completion  which  the  Buffalo  Library  with 
the  assistance  of  many  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike  contributing,  is  erect 
Ing,  in  which  to  house  Its  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  where  the  fine 
Arts  Academy,  the  Historical  Society,  and  last  but  not  least  our  local 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  may  find  a  suitable  home. 
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SECTION  I* 


Bates  of  imtbrbst  bsalizkd  to  xkybstobs  ik  the 

Pkriods. 

6'a  of  1881. 

4|>8  Of  1891. 

4*8  of  1907. 

1874.  January. 
♦•       July. 

1875.  January. 
«       July. 

1876.  January. 
"       July. 

Perceni, 
5.09B 
4.821 
4.903 
4.899 
4.406 
4.849 

/     PercetU, 

Percent, 

1877.    January. 
"       July. 

4.287 
4.324 

4.425 
4.830 

1878.    January. 

4.645 

4.218 

4.027 

«*       July. 

3.639 

4.102 

4.023 

18/9.    January. 

8.884 

4.0U 

4.029 

*«       July. 

3.680 

S.912 

3  891 

1880.   January. 

3.059 

8.822 

3.786 

"      July. 

8.627 

3.602 

1881.    January. 

3.198 

8.274 

"       July. 

2.885 

8.074 

1882.   January. 

2.828 

8.906 

•*       July. 

3.895 

8.900 

1888.   January. 

2.911 

2.916 

•'       July. 

8.974 

S.fi89 

1884.    January. 

2.497 

2.670 

"       July. 

2.672 

8.838 

1886.    January. 

2.606 

8.726 

"       July. 

2.366 

8.668 

1886.   January. 

8.208 

8.607 

"      July. 

2.149 

2.4SO 
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Formulas  for  determining  the  United  States  gold  value  of  silver 

BULLION,  when  THE  LONDON  PRICE  PER  OUNCR  OF  STANDARD  SILVER 
AND  TUB    PRICE   OF  STERLING   EXCHANGE  BETWEEN   NeW   YoRK  AND 

London  are  known.    By  E.  B.  Elliott,  WashlDgton,  D.  C. 

[AB8TRA0T.1 

Therb  has  been  of  late  a  great  fall  in  the  valae  of  silver  relatively  to 
gold,  the  world  over,  and  It  is  desirable  by  some  simple  process,  to  find, 
at  any  time,  the  gold  dollar  value  of  silver  bullion  in  ^ew  York,  corres- 
ponding to  changes  in  the  market  price  of  silver  bullion  in  London,  the 
latter  place  at  present  being  the  controlling  market  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  silver. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  formulas  for  the  ready  determina- 
tion of  such  values. 

The  number  of  grains  of  fine  silver,  multiplied  by  the  price,  at  any  given 
time  in  London,  per  ounce  standard  j^  fine,  and  divided  by  21,896.854 
gives  the  gold-dollar  value  of  the  specified  number  of  grains  of  fine  silver, 
assuming  sterling  exchange  to  be  at  par. 

It  follows,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  that  the  London  price  of  silver 
per  ounce  standard,  at  a  given  date,  divided  by  58.980  is  the  corresponding 
United  States  gold  value  of  bullion  in  the  legal  tender  silver  dollar;  and 
the  same  price  of  silver  per  ounce  standard,  divided  by  63.060,  gives  the 
United  States  gold  value  of  the  silver  bullion  In  a  nominal  dollar's  worth 
of  subsidiary  coin  (halves,  quarters  and  dimes) ;  and  the  same  price  per 
ounce  London  standard,  divided  by  57.927  gives  the  United  States  gold 
value  of  the  silver  bullion  in  the  trade  dollar  (a  merchandise  or  bullion 
dollar)  of  full  weight;  and  the  same  price  per  ounce  of  silver,  London 
standard,  divided  by  47.617  gives  the  United  States  gold  value  of  the  sil- 
ver bullion  in  one  ounce  Troy  of  fine  silver. 

The  lowest  London  price  to  which  silver  has  ever  fallen,  was  on  the 
6th  of  August  current,  when  the  price  in  London  was  42  pence  per  ounce 
standard,  or  m  fine. 

The  corresponding  gold  price  at  the  same  date  of  the  legal  tender  silver 
dollar,  considered  as  bullion,  was  therefore,  71iV&  cents;  the  correspond- 
ing gold  price  of  the  United  States  subsidiary  silver  coin  of  full  weight, 
considered  as  bullion,  was  66x^j\,  cents ;  and  the  corresponding  gold  price 
of  the  trade  dollar  of  full  weight,  considered  as  bullion,  was  72j^j\,  cents; 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  one  Troy  ounce  of  fine  silver,  considered 
as  bullion,  was  92^  cents. 

At  this  price,  42  pence  per  standard  ounce  ]-ki  fine,  the  relative  value  of 
gold  to  silver  was  22 f^^)  to  1,  that  is,  one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  22itfo 
(nearly  22^)  ounces  of  silver. 

Another  illustrative  fact  may  be  given,  of  special  interest,  it  may  be,  to 
citizens  of  Buffalo.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  we  learn  by  telegram, 
that  on  the  twenty- third,  the  city  comptroller  of  Buffalo  * 'opened  bids  for 
ihe  purchase  of  6,159  silver  trade  dollars  in  the  city  treasury.  The  whole 
amount  was  awarded  to  James  B.  Colgate  &  Co.,  of  Wall  street,  New 
York,  at  their  bid  of  75  ^^o  cents  each." 
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final  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  otherwise  only  the  titles  will  appear  in 

the  printed  volume. 
The  following  general  change  is  proposed  for  action  at  the  next  meeting : 
That  the  word  **Couucir  be  substituted  for  **  Standing  Committee" 

throughout  the  Constitution. 

Dr.  C.  S.  MiNOT  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
he  would  aslc  action  on  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the 
General  Secretary  and  Assistant  General  Secretary  eligible  to  reflection. 

The  Permanent  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  following  list  of 
deceased  members : 

Notices  of  the  decease  of  the  following-named  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation have  been  received  since  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting : 

Thomas  Bassnett,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  (8).    A  life  member.    Died  Feb.  16, 

1886,  aged  79. 
Henry  C.  Beckwith,  Coleman's  Springs,  N.  T.  (29).    Died  July  12,  1885. 
M.  P.  Costin,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  (30).     Died  June  8,  1884. 
J.  H.  Devereaux,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (18).    A  life  member.    Died  March  17, 

1886. 
George  B.  DIxwell,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).    Died  April,  1885. 
Spencer  Hedden  Freeman,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (29).  Born  Oct.  8,  1855.  Died 

Feb.  2,  1886. 
Myron  H.  Harding,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  (80).    Died  Sept.,  1885. 
W.  C.  Hicks,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (34).    Died  1885. 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Holman,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).    Died  May  5,  1885. 
A.  £.  Hoppock,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  (29). 

Franklin  B.  Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  (4).  Born  in  1822.  Died  June  11, 1885. 
Washington  Caruthers  Kerr,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (10).    Died  Aug.  9, 1885,  aged 

56. 
Henry  *!?.  Kidder,  Boston,  Mass.  (29).     Born  Jan.  8,  1823.    Died  Jan.  28, 

1886. 
Edward  Lawrence,  Charlestown,  Mass.  (18).    Born  June,  1810.      Died 

Oct.  17,  1885. 
Emile  F.  Lolseau,  Brussels,  Belgium  (83).    Died  April  80,  1886. 
J.  B.  Lowrie,  Warrlorsmark,  Pa.  (29).     Died  Dec.  10,  1885. 
James  Macfarlane,  Towanda,  Pa.  (29).    Died  1885. 
William  Muir,  Montreal,  Canada  (31).    Died  July,  1885. 
William  Kipley  Nichols,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).    Vice-President  at  the  last 

meeting.    Died  July  14,  1886,  aged  39. 
W.  G.  Piatt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (22).    Died  Nov.,  1885. 
Mrs.  Erminnie  A.  Smith,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (25).     Secretary  of  Section  H 

at  the  last  meeting.    Died  June  9,  1886,  aged  48. 
George  Sutton,  Aurora,  Ind.  (20).     Died  June  13,  1886. 
Charles  0.  Thompson,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (29).    Died  1885. 
Henry  R.  Thomson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (30).     Died  1884. 
George  Washington  Warren,  Boston,  Mass.  (18).    Died  1884. 
John  Welsh,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).    Died  May,  1886. 
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thus  redacing  the  number  of  centenarians  to  about  150.  Up  to  this  point 
the  native-male- whites  have  been  regarded  as  perfectly  reliable ;  this  is  evi- 
dently not  the  case  and  the  estimate  is  hazarded,  that  inasmuch,  as  only  one 
in  twenty-five  of  alleged  cases  of  centenariauism  in  the  United  States  at 
large  has  proved  genuine,  one  in  three  of  those  amongst  the  native-male - 
whites  of  the  selected  states  may  be  considered  as  genuine,  thus  leaving 
about  fifty  centenarians  in  the  United  States,  t*.  6.,  one  in  a  million.  The 
original  number  4016  is  thus  reduced  to  -g^o*  which  agrees  with  the  ratio 
that  Mr.  Thoms  found  in  the  cases  of  centenariauism  which  he  investigated 
in  England.  It  is  hoped  that  such  research  will  illu.strate  the  great  ten- 
dency for  exaggerating  high  ages  as  well  as  shed  light  on  the  extremes  of 
the  life-periods  in  the  human  race. 


Errors  in  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent.    By  Edward  T.  Peters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[ABSTRACT.] 

Bent  defined  and  distinction  between  the  economic  and  colloquial  uses 
of  the  word  poiuted  out. 

The  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  illustrated  and  stated. 

Contention  of  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  (Manual  of  Political  Economy,  p. 
155  et  seq.,  edition  of  1879)  that  inferior  land  is  not  cultivated  because  of 
the  pressure  of  increased  population,  but  that  increased  population  be- 
comes possible  and  actually  comes  into  being  as  the  result  of  improved 
agricultural  methods,  under  which  inferior  land  becomes  worth  cultivation, 
and  iurnishcs  the  increase  of  produce  which  is  &  prerequisite  to  incveasG  of 
population. 

Historically  considered,  the  case  has  probably  much  oftcner  been  as 
stated  by  Professor  Rogers  than  as  presented  in  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of 
rent. 

The  proposition  that  the  least  productive  land  in  use  will  yield  no  rent 
has  no  logical  warrant.  As  a  mere  question  of  fact,  it  may  quite  com- 
monly be  true  that  some  land  which  yields  no  rent  is  in  cultivation,  and 
the  same  may  be  true  sometimes  of  land  which  yields  even  leas  than  no 
rent; — that  is,  of  land  whose  whole  produce  falls  short  of  yielding  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  compensation  for  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  its  cul- 
tivation ;  but  whether  the  least  productive  land  in  use  yields  rent  or  not, 
depends  upon  other  conditions  than  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  least 
productive  land  in  use.     Question  argued. 

Whence  rent  arises.  The  law  applicable  to  things  which,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  can  be  produced  ad  libitum  by  labor,  that  their  values  are 
to  one  another  as  the  quantities  of  labor  necessary  to  their  production, 
not  applicable  to  land,  with  respect  to  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is,  therefore,  the  final  power  In  the  determination  of  values.  lu  short, 
the  real  cause  of  rent  is  monopoly. 

Rent  considered  in  its  relation  to  price. 

Importance  of  a  correct  theory  as  a  basis  for  the  action  of  governments 
upon  momentous  questions  of  public  policy. 
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8.  Wooster  W.  Beman,  11  South  Fifth  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34)    A 

9.  Chas.  G.  Boerner,  Vevay,  Ind.  (29).    ABE 

10.  John  C.  Branner,  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind.  (34).    S  F 

11.  Wra.  B.  Brooks,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  (35).    A 

12.  Gustav  BrUhl,  cor.  John  and  Hopkins  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O.  (28).  H 

13.  Charles  F.  Brush,  Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  (35).  B 

14.  I)r.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Mcrlden,  Conn.  (33).    E  H 

15.  John  W.  Cloud.  Altoona,  Pa.  (28)    A  B  D 

16.  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  34  Nassau  St.,  Room  709,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (34). 

D 

17.  Fred.  P.  Dewey,  Ph.B.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(30).  CB 

18.  Walter  A.  Dun,  M.D.,  63  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  (81).    H 

19.  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Supt.  of  Motive  Power,  Peun.  R.  R.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

(29). 

20.  Charles  E.  Emery,  22  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (34).    DBA 

21.  Henry  Farquhar,  Coast  Survey  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  (33).    A 

22.  Joseph  G.  Fox,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  (31).    A  B 

23.  Wm.  Frear,  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa.  (33).    C 

24.  Albert  C.   Hale,  Ph.D.,  Box  66,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (29).     C  B 

25.  Uriah  R.  Harris,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,  N:ivy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

(34).    A 

26.  A.  C.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (28).    D 

27.  John  B.  Johnson,  Washington  Univeislty,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (33).    D 

28.  Otis  C.  Johnson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34).     C 

29.  J.  Sterling  Kingsley,  Maiden,  Mass.  (33).    F 

30.  Ethan  Pendleton  Larkln,  Ph.D.,  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre, 

N.  Y.  (3a).    P  E 

31.  A.  Macfarlane,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  (34).    B  A 

32.  Miss  Lillle  J.  Martin,  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (32).    F  G 

33.  Dr.  Wra.  P.  Mason,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (31).     C  B 

34.  Geo.  B.  Maxwell,  Wyoming,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  (30).    H  E 

35.  T.  Wesley  Mills,  Montreal,  Can.  (31).    F 

36.  John  Murdoch,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  (29^.  F 

H 

37.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver,  1507  Locust  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33).    F 

H  B 

38.  Benj.  O.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (29).   A  B 

39.  Edward  S.  Philbrlck,  Brooklyn,  Mass.  (29).    D 

40.  Edgar  Richards,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  (31). 

C 

41.  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (33).    I 

42.  Jeremiah  Wilson  Sanborn,  Agric.  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo.  (31). 

43.  Rev.  John  W.  Sanborn,  Albion,  N.  Y.  (33).    H 

44.  J.  M.  Schaeberle,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (34). 

45.  Wm.  T.  Sedgwick,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  (33). 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 


General  Sessions  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Meeting  of  the  Association 
HELD  IN  the  High  School,  Buffalo,  August  18  to  24,  1886. 


Wednesday  Morning,  August  18. 

President  Newton  took  the  chair  at  10  a.  m.  and  iDtroduced  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Coxe  of  the  Diocese  o^  Western  New  York  who  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  prayer  which  he  prefaced  by  the  following  remarlss : 

**To  preface  my  brief  *  Bidding  of  Prayer,'  let  me  say  a  word  concern- 
ing the  form  I  Intend  to  nse.  I  borrow  the  language  of  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican scientist^  who  says :  *  The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Alexandria  for 
two  centuries  before  and  three  centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ  was 
more  modem  than  anything  that  followed  down  to  the  days  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes.'  I  propose  to  offer  a  prayer  compiled  from  the  writings  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  period  before  Christ  thus  indicated,  as  in  close 
relations  with  modern  thought.  The  use  of  a  prayer  2,000  years  old  to  open 
a  meeting  of  modern  scientists  will  thus  in  itself  proclaim  the  continuity  of 
science.  Let  us  address  that  God  in  whom  anotlier'  tells  us  there  is  'a 
recognition  and  a  reconciliation  of  the  philosophical  schools  that  divided 
the  ancient  world;'  while,  again,  it  is  asserted  by  John  Fiske'  that  in 
this  Christian  theism  *  the  contlues  of  modern  thought  are  closely  ap- 
proached.' With  such  a  preface  to  harmonize  and  elevate  our  concep- 
tions :  let  us  pray : 

Give  us,  O  God,  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  which  they  that  use  become 
the  friends  of  God,  and  are  commended  for  the  gifts  that  come  from 
learning.  In  Thy  hand  we  are,  both  we  and  our  words;  all  wisdom  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  work.  Thou  hast  given  us  certain  knowledge  of 
things  that  are ;  namely,  to  know  how  the  world  was  made  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  elements;  the  beginning,  ending  and  midst  of  the  times;  the 
alterations  of  the  turning  of  the  sun  and  the  change  of  the  seasons ;  the 
circuits  of  years  and  the  positions  of  stars;  the  natures  of  living  crea- 
tures ;  the  furies  of  wild  leasts,  the  violence  of  winds,  the  reasonings  of 
men;  the  diversities  of  plants  and  the  virtues  of  roots;  and  all  such 
things  as  are  either  secret  or  manifest.  By  Thy  wisdom  all  things  are 
done,  and  all  things  made  new ;  for  wisdom  is  privy  to  the  mysteries  of 

>  Jobn  FiBke,  Idea  of  God,  p.  73.        «  Quoted  by  Fiske,  <&.,  p.  84.        *  Ihid,  p.  86. 
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thefr  homes;  to  those  who  organized  and  directed  the  three  excursions 
piven  to  members  of  the  Association — to  the  Falcon  wood  Club  House,  to 
Nia<;arn  and  to  Chautauqua — which  were  planned  and  executed  with  such 
skill  that  the  best  efforts  of  our  chemical  section  have  not  resulted  in  the 
precipitation  of  a  trace  of  dissatisfaction ;  to  Dr.  Cary,  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Cremation  Society,  for  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  appliances  belong! n^i:  to  that  society ;  to  the  City  Authorities  for 
the  use  of  the  Hl|;h  School  building,  in  whicli  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation have  been  held;  to  the  Press  of  Buffalo,  which  has  furnished  daily 
trustworthy  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  sec- 
tions, and  this,  In  spite  of  the  unusual  demands  upon  its  energies  in  other 
directions  during  the  time  of  the  meeting;  and  to  the  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Companies,  which  have  recognized  their  obligations  to  science  in 
offering  important  accommodations  to  its  workers;  and  finally,  to  any  not 
specially  mentioned  above,  who  have  in  any  manner  contributed  to  the 
success  and  pleasures  of  this  meeting,  which  Is  not  an  echo,  but  rather  a 
reverberation  of  that  of  ten  years  ago,  aad  the  character  of  which  inspires 
even  the  oldest  member  of  the  Association  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
survive  another  decade. 

Dr.  D.  G.  BmwroN  of  Media,  Pa.,  spoke  eloquently  and  feelingly  of  tlie 
welcome  which  Buffalo  had  extended  to  the  Association.  Dr.  Brlnton  said 
that  the  past  week  would  ever  call  up  in  the  minds  of  members  some  of 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  their  lives.  He  referred  to  Prof.  Pohl- 
man's  services  as  local  secretary,  and  said  that  his  appointment  as  dele- 
gate to  the  German  Association  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  was  but  a 
Just  tribute  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Association.  He  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  Association  sent  to  that  body. 

Prof.  Nkwcomb  of  Washington  spoke  especially  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  ladles  of  Buffalo.  He  was  sure  that  when  the  new  geograpliy  came 
to  be  written  and  the  teacher  asked  his  class '^VVliat  is  Buffalo  noted  for?* 
the  chorus  of  children  would  cry  out,  *'Buffalo  is  noted  for  the  public  spirit 
of  her  ladles." 

Mr.  BiiASiiKAR  of  Pittsburg  paid  a  tribute  to  tlie  press.  Some  people, 
said  he,  are  down  on  reporters.  I  have  never  seen  better  reporters  any- 
where than  there  are  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  declared  that  some  of 
the  best  papers  read  at  the  convention  were  by  women.  He  believed  that 
before  long  a  woman  would  sit  in  the  President's  chair — of  tlie  Association. 
He  then  added  his  voice  of  praise  for  Buffalo  to  those  preceding  him. 
The  only  trouble,  he  said,  was  that  the  members  had  been  treated  too  well ; 
had  eaten  too  much. 

Dr.  Jastrow  of  Philadelphia  told  how  enterprising  Buffalo  was  in  hav- 
ing a  crematory,  and  how  well  she  knew  both  to  welcome  the  coming 
and  to  speed  the  parting  gnest. 

Prof.  CopK  of  Philadelphia,  In  the  course  of  congratulatory  remarks  on 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Association  In  holding  all  its  meetings  under  one 
roof— an  unusual  circumstance — proposed  to  leave  a  bit  of  advice  to  the 
city  which  had  so  kindly  given  its  use.    He  thought  that  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  youDg  ladles  who  attend  the  High  School  an  elevator  ought  to  be  con- 
structed. ^ 

Mr.  Kent  of  Jersey  City,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
spoke  a  good  word  for  the  press,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone.  Re- 
marks were  also  made  by  Dr.  Chapin  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hovey,  Prof.  T.  B. 
CoMSTOCK,  Mr.  Eluot,  Prof.  Loveuing  and  Dr.  Gould,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Permanknt  Skcrbtary,  after  allading  to  the  presence  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Prof.  JosKPH  LovKRiNG  and  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  both  past  pres- 
idents of  the  Association,  and  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  bringing 
the  Association  together  again  after  the  civil  war,  here  in  Buffalo,  twenty 
years  ago,  showed  by  statistics  the  progress  made  by  the  Association.  He 
exhibited  a  small  pamphlet  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  twenty 
years  ago  and  the  large  volume  required  at  the  present  time,  and  read  the 
following  figures  relating  to  the  three  Buffalo  meetings : 

1866. 
Registered  members  79 

New  members  elected  112 

Papers  read  in  sections  67 

Addresses  of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  — 

Total  membership  637 

Of  the  445  members  registered  during  the  present  meeting,  the  num- 
bers from  various  places  are  as  follows : 

Buffalo  22,  New  York,  exclusive  of  Buffalo,  90,  Ohio  49,  Pennsylvania  41, 
Massachasetts  39,  District  ol  Columbia  89,  Michigan  31,  Illinois  22,  Con- 
necticut 17,  Canada  16,  New  Jersey  12,  Mississippi  7,  Indiana  7,  Missouri 
7,  Wisconsin  6,  Minnesota  6,  Kansas  5,  Kentucky  5,  Maine  5,  Tennessee  5, 
Iowa  4,  Nebraska  8,  Rhode  Island  2,  Louisiana  2,  Maryland  1,  Texas  1, 
Germany  1. 

The  thirty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Association  then  adjourned. 

Samuel  G.  Williams, 

General  Secretary, 
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It  was  In  Buffalo  that  the  members  of  the  Association  rallied  In  186C, 
after  the  civil  war  had  caused  a  suspension  of  the  meetings  for  five  years, 
and  twice  since  then  has  Buffalo  welcomed  the  Association. 

A  brief  r^um6  of  these  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Association 
Is  given  upon  page  375  and  need  not  be  repeated  here;  but,  in  connection 
with  it,  the  following  items  taken  from  the  records  to  the  date  of  this  re- 
port may  be  considered. 

First,  in  relation  to  the  present  volume.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  expenses  of  the  Association,  the  Standing  Committee  voted 
that  the  cost  of  the  present  volume  should  not  exceed  $2,500  and  that  the 
edition  should  be  2,500  copies.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the 
annual  volumes  through  the  press  at  an  earlier  date  than  heretofore, various 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been  gradually  brought  about,  and 
the  Permanent  Secretary  made  arrangements  before  the  recent  meeting  to 
expedite  the  publication  of  the  present  volume.  Several  of  the  addresses 
and  reports  were  put  in  type  and  stereotyped  before  the  meeting  and  others 
were  held  in  type  to  be  incorporated  when  reached  in  the  order  of  printing. 
The  Committee  also  requested  that  the  Sectional  Committees  should,  as 
a  rule,  limit  the  publication  of  papers  to  brief  abstracts  or  by  title  only. 
Asa  result,  the  present  volume  has  been  reduced  in  size  and  cost  over  sev- 
eral preceding  volumes.  It  contains  in  addition  to  other  matter,  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  President  and  eight  Vice  Presidents,  six  committee  reports, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  abstracts  of  papers  (or,  In  a  few  cases,  the 
papers  in  full)  and  one  hundred  titles  of  papers. 

Of  the  148  members  elected  since  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting,  128  have  paid 
the  admission  fee  and  assessment  and  their  names  have  been  Incorporated 
in  the  list,  one  has  declined,  and  twenty-four  have  not  yet  replied  to  the 
notices  of  their  election.  Two  members  elected  at  Ann  Arbor  have  ac- 
cepted and  paid  their  fees  during  the  present  year  and  their  names  have 
been  added  to  the  roll,  as  have  the  names  of  six  old  members  who  paid 
arrearages.  The  name  of  Chevreul  has  been  added  to  the  list  as  the  sec- 
ond honorary  fellow  of  the  Association ;  making  In  all  an  addition  of  132 
names.  Thirty-one  names  have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of  deceased 
members  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  have  been  dropped  on  account  of 
arrearages,  making  the  number  taken  from  the  roll  211,  a  decrease  of  79 
members  during  the  year.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  1886,  the  total 
membership  of  the  Association  was  1886  as  given  In  the  present  volume. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  members  elected  as  fellows  at  Buffalo,  fifty-four  have 
accepted  and  their  names  have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of  fellows.  The 
total  Increase  in  the  number  of  fellows  over  the  Ann  Arbor  list  is  twenty- 
five.  Of  the  1886  members  of  the  Association,  428  are  in  arrears  for  Ann 
Arbor  and  Buffalo  assessments,  amounting  to  $2,568,  and  140  others  owe 
the  Buffalo  assessment,  or  $420  »  $2,988. 
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The  cash  account  of  the  Permanent  Secretary,  covering  the  year  Includ- 
ing the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  and  closing  just  prior  to  the  Buffalo  meeting,  as 
given  on  the  following  pages,  shows  a  balance  due  the  secretary  of  $3,134.17, 
which  would  have  been  more  than  met  had  all  the  members  paid  their 
assessments  during  the  last  three  years  that  this  deficit  has  accumulated. 
Thisjioweveri  is  not  to  be  expected  in  an  association  that  so  many  join  from 
a  general  interest  in  its  objects  and  particularly  because  the  annual  meet- 
ing happens  to  be  held  in  their  city  or  vicinity,  and  who,  having  paid  their 
eight  dollars,  attended  the  meeting  and  received  their  volume  of  proceed- 
ings, let  their  membership  drop  from  inability  to  attend  sui)sequent  meet- 
in<;s.  As  the  membership  will  naturally  include  many  temporary  members, 
it  behooves  all  interested  in  the  permanency  of  the  Association  to  secure 
new  members  from  tlie  educated  men  and  women  of  the  country  who  are 
likely  to  be  permanent  members  and  the  present  list  of  members  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  those  who  are  entitled  by  their  labors  to  be 
trnnsferred  to  the  list  of  fellows,  wliich,  naturally,  will  embrace  a  larger 
proportion  of  permanent  members,  although  there  are,  of  course,  very 
many  persons,  who,  while  deeply  interested  in  scientific  pursuits,  and* 
taking  great  pleasure  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  would  consider 
themselves  out  of  place  if  classed  among  those  who  were  specially  en- 
gaged in  advancing  science  by  their  labors. 

In  relation  to  the  finances,  it  must  be  remembered  that  recently  three 
large  volumes  of  the  proceedings  have  been  reprinted,  in  order  to  supply 
full  sets,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Association  of  only  8565  20,  which  will  be 
refunded  soon  from  sales  of  the  volumes. 

Also  that  the  invested  funds  on  August  1,  1886,  stood  as  follows : 

Life  membership  fund,      •....••       $3,077  64 
General  nind, 102  9-2 

$3,180  56 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  receipts  since  the  date  of  the  cash  account  presented 
to  the  meetinm:  in  August  have  been  as  follows : 

Assessments  previous  to  Buffalo  meeting, $  354  00 

**            Buffalo  meeting, 1,31100 

Admisfilon  fees, Kift  00 

Fellowship  fees, 110  00 

Associate  fees, 180  00 

On  account  of  future  assessments, •       .  26  60 

Publications  sold, 41  92 

Bundnr  receipts,  including  subscriptions  towards  paying  indebtedness,  897  09 

Life  Membership  commutations, 100  00 

$3,055  51 

The  expenses  for  the  same  period  have  been,  including  the  distribution  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  volume,  rent,  salary  of  assistant  secretary,  expenses  of  Buffalo  meeting 
and  incidentals, $998  61 

To  be  carried  to  Life  Membership  fund, 100  00 

1.096  61 
Leaving  balance  on  hand,      ■        •       •       •       .  ....     $1,96690 

which  will  be  required  for  the  printing  of  the  present  volume,  so  that  further  contri- 
butions to  the  current  funds  will  be  most  acceptable,  and  the  payment  of  assessments 
due  is  essential  for  the  cancelling  of  the  only  debt  of  the  Association,  the  salary  of  the 
permanent  secretary  for  the  past  three  years. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Peitnanent  Secretary, 
Salem,  Mass.,  Deo.  31,  1886. 
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F.  W.  PUTNAM,  PERMANENT  SECRETARY, 

Dr.  The  American  Association  foe 

1885-6. 

To  admission  fees  previous  to  Ann  Arbor      .     .        $    15  00 

*•  **        Ann  Arbor  Meeting    ...  68000 

"  "        Buffalo  Meeting     ....  120  00 

Fellowship  fees 132  00 

$947  00 

Assessments  previous  to  Ann  Arbor    .    .    .  660  00 

••        Ann  Arbor  Meeting 8,009  00 

**        Buffalo  Meeting 1,293  00 

**        Associates,  Ann  Arbor       ...  114  00 

**  **  Buffalo 9  00 

5,085  00 

Publications  sold  and  binding 212  24 

Incidental  receipts 8  64 

215  88 

Balance  of  reprint  fund 432  97 

Interest  one  year 21  64 

Mrs.  Herman's  gift 10  00 

464  61 

Life-member  commutations 250  00 

$6,962  49 
Balance  due  Perm.  Secretary,  Aug.  6,  1886.  3,184  17 


$10,096  66 
I  have  examined  the  above  account  and  find 
Salem,  Mass.,  August  7, 1886. 
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THE  Advancement  of  Science.  Cr. 

1885-6. 
By  3000  copies  Proceedings  Vol.  84  (662  pages) ,  Ann  Arbor. 
Composition  and  extra  corrections  ....      $1,249  11 

Illustrations 34  14 

Paper  and  press-work 1,846  35 

Binding  2930  copies  in  paper  covers     .     .     .  703  20 

"  25    "        **    one-half  morocco     .  26  00 

"  76     "         "     cloth 37  60 

Making  25  cloth  covers       6  00 

Wrapping  3000  copies  in  printed  wrappers   .  84  50 

Extra  copies,  addresses  and  Reports    ...  131  92 

$4,066  72 

Reprinting  Vol.  2   (480  pages),  608  copies, 

and  illustrations 1,029  81 

Illustrations  for  Philadelphia  Volume  ...  48  00 

600  copies  Constitution,   List  of  Members 

Ann  Arbor  Meeting 116  53 

Expenses  of  Ann  Arbor  Meeting     ....  358  14 

473  67 

Special  circulars  and  envelopes  for  Sections 

D  and  H    .     . 41  00 

Addressing  and  mailing  3000  circulars  Sec.  D  65  76 

Special  expenses  Section  C 9  26 

106  00 

Printing  blanks,  rec'pts,  cards,  circulars,  etc.  127  25 

Postage  and  envelopes 266  17 

Express,  Including  distribution  Phllad.  Vol.  648  61 

Telegraph  and  telephone 2  97 

945  00 

Proceedings  bought  and  binding      ....  17  00 

Boxes  for  Proceedings 12  08 

29  08 

Office  rent  $108  00.    Fuel  $16.00      ....  124  00 

Janitor .  48  33 

General  Office  expenses 17  82 

Post  Office  box  $8.00.     Postal  Guide  $1.60    .  9  50 

Binding  36  vols.  In  the  Library 23  40 

223  06 

Extra  clerk  hire  and  labor 87  65 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 600  00 

Salary  of  Permanent  Secretary 1,250  00 

1,837  66 

Balance  due  Permanent  Secretary  1884-6  Acct.  1,087  78 

Life  Membership  Commutations  to  Invest- 
ment Acct.  260  00 

$10,096  66 
the  same  correctly  cast  and  properly  vouched* 

Henry  Wheatland,  Auditor, 
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